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RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORKS. 


A Preparatory School for Boys from 8 to 14. 


dmaster, Lieut.-Colonel E. N. Mozley, D.S.O., R.E. (retired), who was 
weg five : ar a Professor at The Royal Military College, Canada. 


The Schoo) is a James I mansion, healthily situated on a 25-acre estate, between 
York and Harrogate. It has a beautiful Chapel (A.D. 1601) used daily. 

There is a School farm and carpenter’s shop. Ponies are kept and most of the 
boys learn to ride, and are taught to interest themselves practically in farm and 
gardens. All learn to swim, box and wrestle. ’ 

This constant open-air life, together with games and physical drill, safeguards 
health, which is also carefully watched by the Headmaster’s Wife and the Matrons. 

Boys are trained for the Public Schools’ Common Entrance Examination by a 
competent resident staff, and, if desired, for Scholarships. 

The Headmaster would be especially glad to receive the sons of Officers. 

Station : Marston Moor, 2 miles. Trains can be met from the School. 30 Minutes frem York by Car 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
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The sign of a very 
excellent ‘Port. 


A lovely soft Wine of rich ruby 
colour. Good to look upon 
and “‘clean"’ and satisfying to 
the discreet palate. Supplies of 
all Findlater’s Wines and Spirits 
can be obtained throughout 
the world, Full _ particulars 
furnished on application to: 


‘ 








FINDLATER MACKIE TODD G& C° L!? 


WHOLESALE & EXPORT 
WINE MERCHANTS 


FINDLATER’S CORNER . LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1. 


LONDON 
Agents throughout the World. 
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BURMA SAUCE 


A perfect Relish with a rare and delicate 
flavour, quite distinct from all other. If you 
want a new and delightful sensation in sauces— 

————— GIVE IT A TRIAL, ——-———— 








WHITE, COTTELL & Co., lp and Sauce 
LONDON, S.E. 5. 
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SYMONS?’ si, 
DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


Equal to many brands of Champagne at tenth of the cost 


Free Samples, with prices and names of nearest agents, on application to 
JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD. 
Apple Mills - TOTNES, DEVON 


London Office and Stores: 
Butcher Row, Ratcliff, E. 4. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY MESSES SUPPLIED ON SPECIAL TERMS 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1923. 





. FRONTISPIECES: H.M.S. ‘“ Victory.” 
Ecypt MEMORIAL. 


. SECRETARY'S NOTES 


. A RECORD OF THE BATTILES AND ENGAGEMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMIES 
IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 1914-1918. Part II. By LIEUTENANT 
E. A. JAMES, Roya Corps oF SIGNALS, T.A. si : 


. Tue First BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS. By WinG-COMMANDER H. M. 
STANLEY TURNER, R.A.F. eee ba S%e se - a 

. COMMAND AND CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS FOR FORCES CONSISTING OF 
ALL ARMs. By Br.-LiEut.-CoLoner. R. H. Beapon, C.B.E., 
R.AS.C., £-.5.6. ... ‘ si 

>. SOME Starr Duties. By an Ex-StTarr OFFICER 

. THE Royat NAVAL RESERVE. By Captain W. F. Cazorng, C.B., R.D., 
R.N.R. oes va are 

. SANCTUARY Woop, JUNE 1916. By A. BLAIR, LATE CAPTAIN, ALBERTA 
REGIMENT iss on xs ase M oa 


. THE PACIFICATION OF Morocco. By the late Major T. E. Compron ... 


. THE IMPORTANCE OF BATTLESHIPS, CRUISERS, AND SUITABLY PLACED 
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By ADMIRAL-OF-THE-FLEET Sir F. C. D. SturDEEr, Bart., G.C.B., 
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DELBECK 


Champagne 
EXTRA RESERVE, EXTRA SEC, VINTAGE 1914. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


Messrs. MORGAN, FURZE & CO., LTD., 
81, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 





Telephone: Centrat 3144, Telegraphic Address: SoLeraNNo, CaNNoN, Lonpon. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


J. BOSTOCK « CO. 


WHOLESALE WINE & SPIRIT SHIPPERS, 
17 Water Lane, Gt. Tower St., London, E.C.3 











Telegrams : Telephone No. : 

BOSKIMTOCK, REDUCED PRICE OF 30/- (Carr. paid) MINORIES 
BILGATE, i . 2759. 
LONDON. for a case, containing one bottle of each of the following 


wines, which are rapidly becoming famous in Mi.itary Messes. 
“QUINTA MADURO” PORT Tawny 6O/- per doz. 
“DOUBLE SEAL” PORT, Vintage 


Character ... See a on 78/- per doz. 
“ WALNUT BROWN "SHERRY ... '72/- perdoz. 
“MOLINO” SHERRY, Oloroso ... 66/- per doz. 


“CHATEAU AUDENE,” Graves _... 48/- per doz. 
CHAT. COS D'ESTOURNEL, 1916 ... 48/- per doz. 


DEALING EXCLUSIVELY WITH MILITARY CLUBS & MESSES. 


Mess Cellars Stocked — — Payment as Consumed. 
N.B.—When stocking Cellars we make no binding stipulations. 























Price List AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 




















BRE: 
| C2e about town in aDaimler 


For speed and luxurious comfort there is no 
better way of getting about town oroutof town 
than in a six-cylinder Daimler landaulette. 
Daimler Hire, Ltd., have at your service, at 
any hour of the day and night, the finest fleet 
in London of high-powered Daimler cars. 
Each car is built to seat six with ease. Each 
car is in first-class condition. You should 
write for complete tariff. 


DAY HIRES 


You can hire a superbly 


appointed Daimler land- “0 

aulette from Daimler Hire 

Pat are 
8 Jor £9- . 

Thie works out at HI [LTD 

1/- per mile for six per- 

«oF ody -= elgg 243, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7. 


mile per person. 
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Wonderful Value JUAN LOPEZ. 


ASK YOUR CIGAR MERCHANT TO 
SHOW YOU ONE OF THESE FINE 


HAVANA CIGARS 
Price Od. Each. 










If unable to 
obtain write for 
nearest agent to— “ 















A. JIMENEZ & SONS, <As.» - 
65, Fenchurch St., LONDON. LF 
NAVAL MESSES CAN BE SUPPLIED IN BOND. 
CONTENTS—continued trom page 1. 
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11. THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN, 1915, FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A 
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GOLD & SILVER 
MEDALS 
AWARDED- 









HIGH-CLASS 
CHOCOLATE MANUFACTURERS 


PANTON HOUSE, 
25, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
1ATE OF Warren’s Special Gold Medal 
QUEEN'S ROAD 
& REGENT ST. 1cxcON, w. SOft Block Chocolate. 
NOW PACKED IN WAX BOXES, 3/- per pound and postage. 


SUPPLIED IN VAST QUANTITIES TO 
ARMY AND NAVY DURING THE WAR. 


Orders through the post promptly attended to. 














5. GALLIPOLI VIEWED FROM THE TURKISH SIDE. By “G.G.A.E.” ... 680 


17. THE VOLUNTEERS BEFORE YPRES IN THE AUTUMN OF 1914 (Translation) 700 
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GILBERT'S 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS SIGNALS 








Largest Firework Firm 


in the World. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 








Contractors to : 


H.M. GOVERNMENT and to COLONIAL 
and FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
PYROTECHNIC SIGNALS, LAND, AIR, MARINE, VERY 


CARTRIDGES, ROCKETS, SMOKE SCREEN MATERIALS, 
FLARES, MAROONS, &c. 








SERVICE EQUIPMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
TELEPHONES, CABLE, LUCAS LAMPS, DIAL LIGHTS, 
&c., &. ARMS AND AMMUNITION OF ALL KINDS. 


Offices and Showrooms : 


73-75 Petty France, London, S.W. |! 


Telephone: VICTORIA 1125. Telegrams: ‘“* Prevoyons, Sowest, London.” 





Factory - SLADES GREEN, ERITH 
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proper officer for the time being of such Institution, shall be a 
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Roval United Service Museum 


Situated in the Banqueting House of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622),— 
containing ‘‘The Celebrated Rubens Ceiling,’—and which recently 
commemorated its Tercentenary. ~ 








ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY OF ‘THE BRITISH NAVY AND 
ARMY SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT THIS FASCINATING COLLECTION 














Marvellous Collection of Arms 
from the Earliest Periods. 
Models of artes Guns and 

Battlefields, Uniforms, 
— me, Buttons, 
c. 
Siborne’s renowned Model of the 
Field of Waterloo. 


Model of Trafalgar, arranged by 
Trafalgar Officers. 
Te relics of King Charles 
,» Drake, Cromwell, Raleigh, 
a eer Wolfe, Cooke, 
ee Nelson, Moore, 
lan, Franklin, Wolseley, 
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ae" -_lccede Medal Collec- 


The ol ass which steered Air- 
ship R. 34 across the Atlantie. 

The a which took Lord Nelson’s 
arm off. 

The Balaclava Trumpet. 

Interesting Collection of Napo- 
leonie Exhibits. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Petticoat. 

Splendid Collection of Naval 
and Military engravings and 
prints 

Innumerable other historical and 
interesting Exhibits. 





ADMISSION - 41]- 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS - 


Soldiers and Sailors in Uniform Free. 
Guides and Complete Illustrated Catalogues are obtainable. 





B.—Officers of H.M. Forces (serving or retired) are eligible for Mem- 


bership of The Royal United Service Institution. 


£1 1s. Membership, £1 1s. 


Entrance fee, 


The Library contains the finest collection of Naval and Military literature, 
and the R.U.S.I. Journal is sent post free to all Members. 





SoLe DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., 
11, RED Lion Square, W.C.1. 
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“Tea for Two” 


AN IDEAL TEASET 
FOR 
INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


50 
hy 


Heavily Silver Plated on Hard Nickel Silver. 
TEAPOT HOLDS 1} PINTS 





Very suitable ONLY 
for 
Wedding Presents 32 / 6 
Post free in 


or 
Cafés and Restaurants 


A. FATTORINI 
Dept. 41, HARROGATE. 


Makers of the famous “ Hotel Plate for 
Household Use.”’ 


Write for Illustrated Price List. 
Special Terms for Quantities. 
Estd, 1831 92 years’ reputation for Quality. 


British Isles. 








North, South, 
East or West 


Wherever you may be stationed, 
you will find ENO’s “ Fruit Salt” 
an admirable reviver with no 
lowering after-effects. ‘Thousands 
of Service men maintain robust 
health in all climates by the aid of 
the simple, pleasant practice of tak- 
ing first thing every morning a glass 
of water sparkling with a dash of 
ENO’s “ Fruit Salt.” 

Never be without this invigorat- 
ing health drink. The Handy Size 
is just right for kit bag or ditty box 


ENO'S 
~FRUIT SALF- 


Of All Chemists 
and Canteens 
the World Over 


1/9 & 3/- 





THE MITRE HOTEL, 
OXFORD. 


HIS well-known Hotel for Families and Gentlemen, 
which is situate in the centre of the finest street in 





Europe, close to the Colleges, and within an easy distance 
of the river, has been enlarged and much improved. While 
the traditional antiquity of the building has been carefully 
preserved, visitors will find in it all the refined comforts 
ofa Modern Hotel. The “Mitre ”’ is largely patronized 
by distinguished English, American, and Continental 
visitors, and is celebrated as one of the most economical 
first-class hotels in the United Kingdom. 





DINING, DRAWING, READING, and SMOKING ROOM, 
LOUNGE, GOOD SUITES OF ROOMS, and five SPACIOUS 
BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Electric Light. A Night Porter in Attendance. 





Tariff on application to— 
C. J. VERT. 


Telephone: 335. Telegrams: ‘‘Mitre,’’ Oxford. 
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SACCONE & SPEED, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants 
and Shippers. 





Naval, Military and Air Force Messes 
supplied. 


14, Panton St., Haymarket, S.W.1 


Houses at 
Gibraltar, Edinburgh, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Devonport and Malta. 














CIGARS 


Excellent quality. All full sized and in 
splendid condition. 
OCEANA 29/- per 100 
ACACIA 27/6 ,, 100 
TUTTANA 26/- ,, 100 13/6 - 50 
GLORIDA 3O/- ,, 100 15/6 - 50 
DIPLOMAAT 32/- ,, 100 
BORNEO DARVEL 32/6 per 190 8/6 per 25 


These prices include all postage duty and Customs 
charges. Cash with order. 


Phillips and Co. 
Cigar Shippers, Guernsey, C. I. 








FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WEST LONDON 
HOSPITAL 


HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 


PLEASE HELP WITH 
DONATIONS & LEGACIES 


Over 49,000 Patients Treated Annually 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


























J. R. GAUNT & SON 


Established 200 Years. LTD. 


Manufacturers of 

BUTTONS, 
MEDALS, "SWORDS, GOLD 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 
HELMETS, CAPS, BELTS, &c. 


"Maiters, Naval, ‘Coon, Club and all 
kinds of Uniform Buttons and Badges. 
Contractors to the Pritish & Foreign Governments, 
100-page Illus'rated Catalogue on application. 
53, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone :—4010 Gasial 
Warstone Parade Works, Birmingham. 




















NOW READY. 








THE 


CAVALRY 
JOURNAL 


IVIUIULVIIUUU TUT 


Published under the yoga! of the 
Army Council, under the direction of 
Field - Marshal Earl HAIG, K.T., 
‘B., etc. (Colonel Royal Horse 
Guards and [7th/2Ist nore apicted 
by sent on Sir R.S.S. BADEN 
POW! Bt., K.C.B., REVO. ae. 
tolent LPR sch Hussars), Lieut.- 
eneral Sir 45 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S Cotencl 
Tomo A. E. W. iar MAN, 
C.B., D.S.O., Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. 
LEETHAM, Knt., C.M.G., F.S.A., 
and Maier General Sir N.M. SMYTH, 
vc C.B. (Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
Price 5s. net. Postage 5d. 


No. 50. OCTOBER, 1923 








CONTENTS. 


Frecp-MarsHat THE Marquess OF ANGLESEY. 
Frontispiece. 

Tue OPpeRATIONS OF THE SECOND CAVALRY 
Division (with CANADIAN CAVALRY 
BRIGADE ATTACHED) IN THE DEFENCE OF 
Amiens, Marcn 30—Aprit |, 1918. 

Decay AcTION By A Force oF ALL ARMS. 

Tue Scinpe Horse. 

Prize Prostem No. XV. 

A Dayiicxt Bomsine Rai. 

Miuitari£ INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CAVALLRIE. 

Ouiver CRoMWELL As CAvALRy INSTRUCTOR. 

Tue Iractan Cavatry Scuoor at Tor oi 
QuiNTO. 

Hints To Younc Fox-Hunters. 

Tue Ootacamuna Hunt. 

Notes on Vicxers-Gun TRAINING. 

Some British Cavatry Sworps From 1789 
To 1923 

SWORDSMANSHIP. 

Dissanpep Cavacry Reciments, 30TH Licut 
Dracoons. 

CaNnapDIAN CAVALRY. 

Notes. 

Recent PuBLicATIONS. 

Tue  etaiaaes Horse Suow at Otympia, 


Sportinc Notes. 
Inpex To Vot. XIII. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to -— 
THE MANAGING EDITOR at 
The Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1i, 
or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, 
Newsagents and Railway Booksellers from 
the Publisher and Director of Publicity :— 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S.., etc. 
1, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 

Telephone: Holborn, 6191. 

Telegrams: ‘* Gilberwood, London.” 

Bankers: Bank of England. 
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and carefully cut into convenient slices, 





It is manufactured for those who wish 
. for and appreciate a “straight” Virginia. 





To enjoy Player’s Navy Cut in perfec- 
tion, thoroughly rub out the slices before 
filling pipe or pouch. 


BEAUTIFULLY COOL 
AND 
SWEET SMOKING. 





Better still, leave the rubbed out slices 
exposed to the ordinary atmosphere of a 
room for an hour or so before the tobacco 
May be Obtained is put into the pouch. 


fron all Tobacconists 


VUNUUUUUUUUNUNNNAY NAAN 


The result will be a delightfully cool and 
easy smoking pipe of tobacco. 






ani Stores. 


= P.1034 Issved by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britoin and Treland), Ltd. 
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Government Surplus 


TELEPHONES 


New Conciticn. Simple to Instal. 


For HOME, OFFICE or FACTORY, etc. 


Per Pair 49/6 FREE WIRE (100 yds.) 
6 Instruments & Exchange Board £9:10:0 | 


Instruments & er 
Board 

Complete sale up to 

100 lines, liberal quantity of 


Cash with Orders— | 
Carrioge Forward. 
oney 








goods returnec in 
good con oes on wi ithin 
da 


SENTINEL TRADING | 

ar = 4 ™ R.U.), 
le Street, 

Southampton Row. glen W.C.1 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


refundec d if | 


| 


| 
| 

















Te.ecrams: JARMAN, ri 
TeLepHone: 146 SLOUGH 


W. J. JARMAN, 
Landscape Garden Architect. 


Designer and Contractor for 


FORMAL GARDENS, ROCK & WATER GARDENS, 
ITALIAN & OLD WORLD GARDENS, PARKS & 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, COLOUR SCHEMES, &c. &c. 


Plans submitted for every class of work 


Personal supervision to all Contracts. No 


other than expert men employed. 
** HOLLY COURT,” 
LANGLEY RD., SLOUGH. 





Sole Maker: “‘ Supreme” Haro Tennis Court, 
Patent No. 28775/22. 














Make your own 


CIGARETTES _ 


home with 
SIGROL the sim- 
plest and most ; 
efficient cigarette 7m . . 
maker ever invent- & . 
ed. Makes cigarettes of any fare) "déniee 
or length, uses any kind of tobacco—always with 
the same unfailing perfection. Small enough to 
stand on your mantelshelf: made of polished 
aluminium. 
Send postal order 21]-; money refunded if you 
are in any way dissatisfied. 
A Merchant’s Opinion of the SIGROL. 


“‘T have used your machine and find it find it the best 
small machine I have seen.” 


Sigrol Mfg.Co.,7, PerhamRd.,W. Kens ngton,London,W.14 














There is a place in every 
man's wardrobe for 


Two Steeples 
no 83 socks 


Two Steeples, Ltd. Wigston. 








FRENCH Coaching for Interpreter. 
Staff College Examination by 
Monsieur JEAN PSOMADES, 
12, Well Walk, LONDON, N.W.3. 
Testimonials : 

Successes at last Staff College Examinations. 

M. Psomapes was former London Editor of the 

leading Paris Newspaper. 








A RETIRED OFFICER, who has pub- 
lished many Yeomanry Histories, will 


undertake YEOMANRY HISTORIES 


from 1794 to date. 


Commander 


Terms to Engineer- 


BENSON FREEMAN, 


R.N.. The Road House, Grateley, Hants. 





-WOODGER’S KIPPERS 
Sent direct from Coast to Table. 


2/6 per 4 lb. carton, post paid, or Sample for 1/6 
Clubs and Hotels specially catered for, 
/6 per stone delivered. 
JOHN WOODGER & SONS, LTD., 
Gt. Yarmouth. Established 1846. 
Originators of the Kippered Herring. 











USE A 
TOMMY’S 


COOKER 


ON YOUR 
HOLIDAYS. 


{ Price 1/- 

zy ‘a3 Obtainable at Army & 
© / Navy Stores; Harrod's; 
Benetfink's; and all 

Ironmongers. 
TOMMY’S COOKER CO., LIMITED, 
6, PENTONVILLE ROAD, 
LONDON, N.1. 











“MINIMUM COST” 
MOTOR INSURANCE 


(A Lloyd's Policy for private Pleasure Cars.) 
Do you know what it means, and that it will 


SAVE YOU POUNDS on’ YOUR Motor 
Insurance? If not, send forexplanatory booklet 
—a post card will do. 

Example : 
of A 
Austin Value Ordinary Rate D tonte ar 


224HP. £500 £19 2 6 £11 13 0 
LESLIE PARSONS & CO. (Dept. U), 


Insurance Brokers, 

108 VICTORIA STREET, S.W1. 
Grams : ** Clergified, Phone, London.” 
Tel. Vic. 34 (2 lines). 

Special Low Rates for Hire Cars, 
Ford Vans and Commercial Vehicles. 


| 
| 


ORIENTAL BOOKS 


INDIAN & PERSIAN ART, 
MINIATURE PAINTINGS, 
MSS., BRONZES, Etc. 


Inspection of our Art Gallery is invited 


We specialise in all Books for the study of Oriental 

languages, and other branches of Oriental Litera- 

ture, ot which we keep a large stock. alogues 

can periodically, and sent gratis on application to 
ept. 


LUZAC & CO., 


46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 


AGENTS TO THE INDIA OFFICE, Etc. 
PHONE MUSEUM 1462. 
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He knows! 


Most men who know their 
world know “ Viyella ’’ and the 
sure comfort it gives under all 
conditions of climate. They 
know, too, just what the 
durability and guaranteed 
unshrinkability of ‘“‘ Viyella” 
mean in thoroughly dependable 
service. 


‘Viyella 


Shirts and 
Pyjamas 


Shirts from 186, Pyjamas from 32/6. 
To special measures at slight extra charge. 


Sold by First-Class Shirtmakers only 


Interesting booklet and patterns free of all obligation on request : 


William Hollins & Co., Ltd. 220, Viyella House, 
(suppliers to trade only). Newgate St., London, E.C.1. 



















EDUCATIONAL | | Princess Helena 


TO PARENTS & GUARDIANS | | College EALING, w.s. 


(Required from January 1924 for a period) 











Scholar, B.A., Cantab., Honours, History; willing 


to read with gentlemen for Previous or Responsions, oo : 
or London Matriculation Examination, or to accept Principal—Xiss Parker. 
osition as a Resident Tutor for the usual School 9 
ubjects, or would coach for Sandhurst, Woolwich, CHOOL for the Daughters of 
etc. Past experience. Good references and testi- Gentlemen Joarders only Special 


monials. Can be interviewed in London by 


appointment. attention to Languages, English, Art, 








cz ‘ Music. —— Large Grounds. 
“B.A.” Box 7, “R.U.S.I. Journal,” Publicity Dept., Yeu £008 0 2190 0 5 

4 Fe a year. 
11, Red Lion Square, London, W.C 1. Officers’ Daughters £105 a year. 
























SPECIALLY APPOINTED MANUFACTURERS TO THE KING. 


HARDY’S” PALAKONA” s2is00 RODS 


Are guaranteed to have more Line Lifting and 

Casting Power, weight for weight, than any other 

make. PRICE FROM 96/6. 
Greenheart Rods from 30/- 


RODS, REELS, LINES, &c. FOR ALL KINDS OF ANGLING. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. Send Address. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., ALNWICK. 6°72°7,,Don% 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


These happy youngsters have no fewer than 
7,306 brothers and sisters in Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes—the Largest Family in the World. 
And all these healthy, growing, little people 
need food to turn them into AI citizens of 
the Empire. 95,775 boys and girls have 
already been admitted. 

30 orphan and destitute little 

ones admitted every week. 
Will you help Barnardo’s to bring the 
sunshine into thousands of sorrowful little 

lives by sending 


A GIFT? 


10/- 


will support one child for a week. 









Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” 
and crossed, may be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, Howard 


Williams, Esq. (Dept. R. J.), 18-26, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 

















The 






LUMINOUS %®& 4 LUMINOUS 
£3 3s. Od. £3 Os. Od. 


The famous “ Military” Watch, now available at pre-war prices, is -~ 
tained in a solid silver screw case that is dust and damp 

This watch is of guaranteed reliability, — to withstand al = 
ditions of hard wear, and is bers of H.M. Forces. 


A fully illustrated catalogue of Watch rte sent post free on request. 


The 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company [¢ 


Only address. No branches. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 




































































Height and Range Finders 


Naval & Military Anti=- Aircraft Services. 


for 








| ee Instrument illustrated gives 
direct readings of heights, ranges 
and angles of elevation. 


The Mounting is specially designed 
for continuously observing rapidly 
moving aircraft. 


Barr & Stroud 


LIMITED 


ANNIESLAND m GLASGOW 
15 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 


Tele Te menerwiy Glasgow.” 
"Re 1elet, Vic. London. 
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Drawn by P. J. De Loutherbourg, Esq., B.A. 
To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


This Engraving representing a Fragment of Egyptian Architecture bearing Medallions with PorTRAtTs of the GENERALS 
Commanding 
THE BritisH ARMY IN EGypT 
and otherwise illustrative of the ever memorable Conovest of that country from the Arms of FRANCE A.D, 1801 
Is by gracious Peimission and with the most piofound Respect humbly Dedicated by his Royat HiGuness’s most Grateful and most Devoted Servant, 


_ Anthony Carden. 
From a print in the R.U.S.I. : 
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Victory — 


arbour about 1830, with H.M.S. “ 


An oil painting, by T. Butterworth, of Portsmouth H 


8014. 


ge boats.—The Property of the Institution. 


admiral’s barge and passa 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





I. Council. NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Vice-Admiral Sir H. H. Bruce, K.C.B., M.V.O., has been elected a Member of 
the Council under Chapter 4, paragraph 9 of the Byelaws, vice Rear-Admiral H. 
W. Richmond, C.B., who has proceeded on Foreign Service. 


II. Officers joined. 


The following Officers have joined the Institution during the months of August, 
September and October, viz. :— 
Captain E. Altham, C.B., late R.N. 
Lieutenant V. K. H. Channer, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant H. G. Freeman, R.G.A. 
Captain N. H. Huttenbach, D.S.O., M.C., R.H.A. 
Captain F. W. Messervy, I.A. 
Colonel Commandant G. A. H. Beatty, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 
Captain M. Hurford-Jones, I.A. 
Major A. J. R. Lamb, D.S.O., Queen’s Bays. 
Lieut.-Colonel B. A. Smith, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., 8th Bn. Sherwood Foresters 
(T.A.) 
Lieutenant R. M. Hall, M.C., South Staffordshire Regiment. 
Captain J. R. Brown, I.A. 
Lieutenant W. H. Stitt, D.S.O., M.C., Welch Regiment. 
Major E. S. Swaine, M.C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant Hon. W. G. H. Jolliffe, Coldstream Guards. 
Captain P. H. Phillips, Welch Regiment. 
Captain A. E. Clarke, I.A. 
Lieut.-Commander R. C. Hill, R.N.R. 
Lieutenant G. Ilderton, Royal Scots. 
Flight-Lieutenant L. G. S. Payne, M.C., A.F.C., R.A.F, 
Major H. G. Riley, R.A.P.C. 
Captain R. V. M. Garry, M.C., R.G.A. 
Lieut.-Commander H. N. Lake, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 
Major R. P. Landon, M.C., R.G.A. 
Lieutenant T. F. Martin, M.C., R.H.A. 
Lieutenant L. A. G. Spottiswoode, I.A. 
Captain R. X. Whitty, Welch Regiment. 
Lieutenant W. H. Radcliffe, Devonshire Regiment. 
Sub-Lieutenant R. D. Hughes, R.N. 
Lieutenant E, F. Twining, M.B.E., Worcestershire Regiment. 
a VOL, LXVIII. 
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Captain E. F. Carne, M.C., R.F.A. 

Major L. I. Cowper, O.B.E., King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Lieutenant B. Hussey, M.C., Royal Corps of Signals. 

Captain L. A. Hawes, D.S.O., M.C., R.G.A. 

Lieutenant E. M. Tyler, M.C., R.H.A. 

Captain G. P. Crampton, I.A. 

Captain C. A. C. Gordon, M.C., R.G.A. 

Flight-Lieutenant F. L. B. Hebbert, R.A.F. 

Lieutenant. F. A. Coward, Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

Lieut.-Commander A. C. Bell, R.N. 

Flight-Lieutenant P. F. Fullard, D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flying Officer F. W. Sinclair, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Captain D. A. F. Needham, M.C., Royal Fusiliers. 

Captain R. D. Baird, M.C., Rifle Brigade. 

Captain R. A. Graham, IA. 

Lieutenant F. Y. C. Knox, Royal Ulster Rifles. 

Lieutenant F. S. P. Palmer, R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander S. Phillimore, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Tobin, D.S.O., O.B.E., IA. 

Lieutenant E. W. Booth, M.C., R.A.P.C. 

Captain E. W. F. Jephson, M.C., R.F.A. 

Commander A. Marsden, late R.N. 

The Reverend A. J. F. Parisotti, O.B.E., Army Chaplain. 

Lieut.-General Sir A. T. Sloggett, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., Colonel 
Commandant, R.A.M.C. 

Captain W. Tomkinson, C.B., M.V.O., RN. 

Flight-Lieutenant T. E. B. Howe, A.F.C., R.A.F. 

Captain E. Astley-Rushton, C.M.G., R.N. 

Captain W. D. M. Christie, R.E. 

Major R. H. L. Fink, M.C., Cheshire Regiment. 

Captain H. C. Westmorland, D.S.O., Hampshire Regiment. 

Flight-Lieutenant L. N. Hollinghurst, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Captain H. R. B. H. Irwin, I.A. 

Captain E. M. Koch, L.A. 

Captain C. F. Marriott, I.A. 

Captain C. A. West, R.E. 

Captain R. E. Barnwell, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant H. F. F. Farrer, 9th Bn., London Regiment (T.A.). 

Sub-Lieutenant R. B. Jennings, R.N. 

Sub-Lieutenant R. T. C. Woods, R.N. 

Captain H. J. Brooks, D.S.O., M.C., 4th Bn., Hampshire Regiment (T.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel S. W. Neale, V.D., late 15th Middlesex V.R. 

Major L. G. Campbell, late Ayrshire Yeomanry. 

Captain J. A. Herbert, Royal Horse Guards. 

Rear-Admiral C. P. Beaty-Pownall, C.M.G. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. N. F. Broad, D.S.O., R.F.A. 

Lieutenant L. C. d’Arcy, late West York Militia. 

Captain W. B. Howe, R.A.V.C. 

Lieutenant G. R. Steel, Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant A. W. Wyncoll, King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Lieutenant P. P. Millar, R.G.A. 

Major R. C. Apletre, M.C., Tank Corps. 
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Captain E. C. Cross, King’s Regiment. 
Major G. B. Henderson, I.A. 
Captain A. D. Lowdell, R.A.S.C. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. H. Montgomery, R.N. 
Captain C. L. M. Sutton, Royal Fusiliers. 
Major R. Godfrey, R.G.A. (T.A.). 
Captain E. Wigram, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.N. 
Major A. N. I. Lilly, M.C., LA. 
Lieutenant W. B. V. H. P. Gates, R.A.S.C. 
Lieutenant A. G. Bishop, R.F.A. 
Second-Lieutenant A. A. Goodwin, Suffolk Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Farmar, C.M.G., D.S.O., Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Captain C. T. Foster, M.C., York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Lieutenant B. H. B. Stockton, R.F.A. 
Captain F. Thornton, 16th/5th Lancers. 
Commander E. W. H. Blake, R.N. 
Major The Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O., Yorkshire Hussars Yeomanry. 
Captain E. H. W. Backhouse, Suffolk Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. K. Dibb, M.C., R.F.A. 
Major A. E. Williams, D.S.O., M.C., South Wales Borderers. 
Captain E. G. Martin, V.C., D.S.O., R.E. 
Engineer-Captain J. Langmaid, late R.N. 
Lieutenant K. J. R. Langmaid, R.N. 
Captain H. Boyes, C.M.G., R.N. 
Lieutenant L. A. Dent, R.F.A. (T.A.). i 
Captain T. H. Massy-Beresford, M.C., Rifle Brigade. 
Captain A. D. E. Reiche, I.A. 
Captain W. G. Clark, Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 
Captain S. H. Wright, M.C., R.G.A. 
Lieutenant A. Ross, Highland Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant H. R. Hamilton-Cox, I.A. 
Captain C. R. Stott, M.C., York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. E. Duveen, R.N.V.R. 
Captain M. Shaw, M.C., R.G.A. 


III. Staff of the Institution. 

The Council of the Institution have extended the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, C.M.G., F.S.A., as Secretary, Curator and Chief 
Executive Officer for two years from March Ist, 1924, when he would have 
retired for age. 

They have also appointed Lieutenant-Commander A. Colquhoun Bell, R.N., 
to be editor of the JouRNAL of the Institute in the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Colonel Harold Wylly, C.B., which will occur shortly. 

Lieutenant-Commander Bell has been serving since the war in the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence, has prepared narratives of the naval 
operations of the war for the Official Histories. Entering the Navy in 1goo, his 
service has been mostly in the Surveying Branch and the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment at the Admiralty, where he was a Naval Assistant during the war. He 
is an interpreter in French, Dutch, German, Italian and Spanish; has edited 
the Annual Review of Hydrography, and has also contributed largely to various 


unofficial publications. 
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IV. Lady Grover’s Hospital Fund for Officers’ Families. 


This fund, which has been in existence for some years, has hitherto been re- 
stricted to Officers serving in India. It has now been decided to extend its Member- 
ship and benefits to all Commissioned Officers of the various Services, also to 
widows and daughters of the same; for further particulars apply to The Secretary, 
2, Earl’s Terrace, W. 8. 


V. Gold Medal Essay (Naval) 1923. 


The following additional essay has been received : 
(2) ‘“‘ Experience and Industry promote Confidence.” 
(3) ‘‘ In God is our Trust.” 

4) “Suum Cuique.” 

5) ‘“‘ The Path of Safety of a State, etc.” 


( 
( 


VI. Gold Medal Essay (Military) 1924. 
The Council have selected the following as the subject : 


‘Given, that there is maintained at home in peace time, a field Army of 
five Regular and fourteen Territorial Divisions, with Army Troops: 
how can they be best organized to provide for the expansion which a 
war on a National Scale will demand? ”’ 


VII. Museum Purchase Fund. 


This fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits 
which are from time to time offered to the Museum, or which are put up for sale 
at various auctions. The Council hope it wiil receive support from Members of the 
Institution who are interested in the Museum. 

£8: d. 

Amount already acknowledged ... wes i. bag oo. 60 13. 6 

“* Anonymous ” eee oes soe , Io oO 


61 13 6 
Less expended to date... aie a woe aoe oo. BR D0 


£26 12 8 


VIII. The Museum. 


The amount taken for admission to the Museum during the past quarter was :— 


£155 17s. od. in August. 
£120 11s. od. in September. 
£94 19s. 6d. in October. 


ADDITIONS. 


(7777) A Soldier’s pouch badge of the 15th Foot, circa 1850.—Given by 
Dr. J. M. Griffith. 








V. Gold Medal Essay (Naval) 1923, should read— 
The following additional essays have been received up to Nov. 1: 
(2) ‘Experience and Industry promote Confidence.’’ 
(3) ‘In God is our Trust.” 
(4) ‘‘Suum Cuique.” 
(5) ‘The Path of Safety of a State, etc.” 
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(7778 & 7779) Two XVIII. Century Navy Board Paintings depicting 
bow and stern of H.MLS. “‘ Hercules,” 74 guns, laid down at Deptford 
Dockyard in March, 1757, and launched March, 1759.—Given by 
Edward Fraser, Esq. 


(7780) A curiously carved wooden figure of a man, 17 ins. high, which was 
obtained by Lieutenant J. G. Kell, R.N., H.M.S. “‘ Topaz,’’ Nov- 
ember, 1868, in Easter Island.—Given by E. N. Baker, Esq. 


(7781 & 7782) Pair of Regimental Colours of the 5th Regiment British 
Legion of Spain. 

(1) The Queen’s Colour, crimson and yellow silk, decorated 
on each side with the arms of Spain, inscribed ‘‘ Legion Britannica, 
5th Regt.” 

(2) Regimental Colour, yellow silk, decorated on both sides 
with the Royal Monogram of Isabella Regina and inscribed 
“Legion Britannica, 5th Regiment.” 

In May, 1835, leave was granted by H.M. King William IV. 
and his Cabinet to raise 10,000 men in England for service in 
Spain against Don Carlos. Enlistment was for two years and the 
command was given to Colonel George De Lacy Evans, then M.P. 
for Westminster and later commander of the II. Division in the 
Crimea. The British Legion was neglected and ill supplied by the 
Spanish Government, but Evans with it raised the sieges of Bilbao 
and San Sebastian, captured Hernani, Irun and Fuentarabia. The 
Legion returned to England in June, 1857.—Given by Lieut.- 
Colonel Gordon P. Cosens, D.S.O., R. of O., late Royal Dragoons. 


(7783) The embroidered ends of a Trooper’s Shabracque, roth Royal 
Hussars, early Queen Victoria period.—Given by the Reverend 
P. Sumner. 


(3565) A Gold Memorial Ring which was given to Captain Sir Israel 
Pellew, H.M.S. ‘‘ Gonqueror,”” who was one of the Pall-bearers at 
Lord Nelson’s funeral on January 9th, 1806. 
The outside of the Ring bears two Coronets (Viscount Nelson, 
Duke of Bronte) with the initials, below is the word Trafalgar : 
in the inside is a lock of Lord Nelson’s hair.—Lent by Viscount 
Exmouth. 


IX. Journal (February Number, 1923). 


There has been an unusual demand for copies of ‘“‘ Vol. LXVIII, No. 469, 
February, 1923,” of the JoURNAL, and the edition is now exhausted. Should 
Members not require their copy, the Journal Committee will be greatly obliged 
if the same could be returned to the Secretary. The following numbers are also 
out of print, viz., February and August, 1922, which also would be greatly 
appreciated. 


X. Change of Rank and Address. 


The attention of Members is called to the necessity for communicating any 
changes of rank or address to the Secretary. It is essential that such notification 


b VOL. LXVIII, 
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should be made in writing, and only onE change of address can be registered 
each issue. The 9th day of the month is the last day on which such change can 
be notified in order to take effect for the delivery of the JouRNAL of the current 
quarter. If such changes are not notified, Members themselves will be respons- 
ible if their JourRNaLs fail to reach them through being wrongly addressed, and 
Officers are requested to write their names, with initials, distinctly on such 
communications. Several signatures have recently been received which it has 
been impossible to decipher, and as there are many instances of Members bearing 
the same name and initials, it is requested, therefore, that they will add their rank. 
The Council beg to draw the attention of Members, who do not have the JoURNAL 
sent to them, and have not registered an address with the Secretary, to the fact, 
that they (the Council) cannot be held responsible if such Members do not 
receive any notices that may from time to time be sent out. 


XI. Lending Library. 

Arrangements have been made with the Admiralty and War Office whereby 
books may be sent out to Members of the Lending Library through the official 
Letter Bags. Books so issued must be returned in the same way. This will only 
apply to Officers serving in oversea Stations at which the Official Letter Bags are 
delivered. These books must be returned within six months from date of issue. 

Some 500 articles selected from magazines, such as the Fortnightly, National 
Review, Edinburgh Review, etc., have been made into a series of pamphlets, which 
will be issued on loan to Members working up for Service examinations. 

These articles include many on Political questions, Trade and Labour and 
subjects of a non-Service nature. 


XII. Important Notice. 

It is hoped that each Member will endeavour to obtain one new Member ; 
a Banker’s Order is enclosed in every JoURNAL with this object. If this could be 
done, there would be no further cause for anxiety with regard to the sufficiency of 
income. 


XIII. Admission to Lectures. 

Members are reminded that they are able to introduce two visitors to each 
lecture. When a Member does not attend himself it is necessary that such visitors 
should hand in his visiting card at the entrance. 


XIV. H.M.S. ‘* Victory.”’ 

The Society of Nautical Research (Secretary, Geoffrey Callender, Esq., R.N. 
College, Greenwich) are appealing for funds to restore this National historical 
Relic to her original rig, i.e., as she fought at the Battle of Trafalgar, and the 
Admiralty have permitted that Society to act as expert advisers in the matter, 
and to raise the requisite funds throughout the Empire. 

The Executive Committee, of which Admiral of the Fleet Sir Doveton Sturdee 
is the Chairman, hope that Members of this Institution will assist by becoming 
subscribers ; also that subscription lists will be opened in every unit of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force; a shilling subscription from every individual in the Services 
would go a long way towards completing this fund; it is not for the great sums for 
which the Society is appealing, but from all classes of the British Empire at large. 
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A RECORD OF THE BATTLES AND 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMIES IN 
FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 1914-1918. 


By LIEUTENANT E. A. JAMEs, 
48th (South Midland) Divisional Signals T.A. 





Note.—As a result of information kindly supplied by certain readers of the 
first part of the Record in the August number of the Journal the following 
additions should be made in Phase III, :— 

Page 469. To “ Attack on the Gommecourt Salient,’’ 1st July, add 

37th Division. 

Page 469. In Footnote 1 the last sentence should read as follows: ‘‘ These 
two Brigades changed places with the 111th and 112th Infantry Brigades 
of the 37th Division and went into line with the 37th Division, IV Corps, 
First Army, on Vimy Ridge, while the two Brigades of the 37th Division, 
mentioned above, fought in the Battle of Albert, 1916, Battle of Bazentin 
Bridge and Battle of Poziéres Ridge under the 34th Division. 

Page 469. In Battle of Delville Wood, to XV Corps add 14th Division. 

The 14th and 37th Divisions will now read ‘ 14th(z) 37th(3)’’ instead of 
“4th(1) 37th(1) ” in the general list for the Battles of the Somme, 1916. 

The compiler will welcome any further information from readers of the Journal. 





PART II. 
PHASE VI.—THE GERMAN OFFENSIVES, 1918. 
OPERATIONS. THE OFFENSIVE IN PICARDY. 
(21st March-5th April, 1918). 
THE First BATTLES OF THE SOMME, 1918, 21st March—5th April. 
Armies: First, Third, Fourth and Fifth. 
Corps: III, IV, V, VI, VII, XIII, XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


Divisions: Ist Cavalry (2), 2nd Cavalry (1), 3rd Cavalry (3), 
Guards (3), 2nd (3), 3rd (3), 4th (x), 6th (1), 8th (3), 9th (2), 
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12th (3), 14th (2), 15th (2), 16th (2), r7th (2), r8th ( 
1gth (2), 20th (3), 21st (2), 24th (4), 25th (2), 30th (3), 31st ( 
32nd (2 " 34th (1), 35th (1), 36th (3), 37th (1), 39th (3), goth ( 
41st (3), 42nd (3), 47th (3), 5oth (3), 51st (2), 56th (1), 58th ( 
59th (2), 61st (3), 62nd (2), 63rd (3), 66th (3), 2nd Canadian ( 
2nd Australian (1), 3rd fe a: A (x), 4th Australian ( 
5th Australian (1), and New Zealand (2). 

The rst Canadian Division came into line on the battle- 
front but did not take part in any specified battle. 

Total number of divisions engaged: 46, and 3 cavalry. 
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i. Battle of St. Quentin, 21st-23rd March. 
Third Army. 
IV Corps: 6th, 19th, 25th, 41st and 51st Drvisions. 
V Corps: 2nd, 17th, 47th and 63rd Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards, 3rd, 31st, 34th, 40th and 59th Divisions. 


Fifth Army. 


III Corps: 2nd Cavalry, 3rd Cavalry, 14th, 18th and 58th 
Divisions. 

VII Corps: goth, 16th, 21st and 39th Divisions. 

XVIII Corps: 2oth, 30th, 36th and 61st Divisions. 

XIX Corps: Ist Cavalry, 8th, 24th, 50th and 66th Divisions. 





Actions at the Somme Crossings, 24th-25th March. 
Fifth Army. 
VII Corps!: 39th Division. 
XVIII Corps: 3rd Cavalry, 2oth, 30th, 36th and 61st Divisions. 
XIX Corps: 8th, 24th, 50th and 66th Divisions. 





ii. First Battle of Bapaume, 24th-25th March. 
Third Army. 
IV Corps: 19th, 25th, 41st, 51st and 62nd Divisions. 
V Corps: 2nd, 12th (less 37th Infantry Brigade), 17th, 47th 


and 63rd Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards, 3rd, 31st, 40th, 42nd and 59th Divisions. 


XVII Corps: 15th Division. 
Fifth Army. 
VII Corps: 1st Cavalry, 9th, 21st and 35th Divisions and 37th 
Infantry Brigade, 12th Division. 








1 The 16th and 39th Divisions of the VII Corps were transferred to XIX Corps 
on 25th March and the VII Corps came under Third Army. 
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iii. Battle of Rosiéres, 26th-27th March. 


Fifth Army. 


XVIII Corps: 2oth, 30th, 36th and 61st Divisions. 
XIX Corps: 8th, 16th, 24th, 39th, 50th and 66th Divisions 
and Carey’s Force. 





iv. First Battles of Arras, 1918, 28th March. 


First Army. 
XIII Corps: 56th Division. 


Third Army. 
IV Corps: 41st, 42nd, 62nd and New Zealand Divisions and 
4th Australian Infantry Brigade, 4th Australian Division. 
V Corps: 2nd and 12th Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards, 3rd, 31st and 2nd Canadian (2 brigades) 
Divisions and 97th Infantry Brigade, 32nd Division. 
XVII Corps: 4th and 15th Divisions. 





(v) Battle of the Avre, 4th April. ) 


Fourth Army.? 

XIX Corps: 3rd Cavalry, 14th, 18th, 24th, and 58th Divisions, 
5th Australian Infantry Brigade, 2nd Australian Division ; 
gth Australian Infantry Brigade, 3rd Australian Division ; 
8th and 15th Australian Infantry Brigades, 5th Australian 
Division. 





vi. Battle of the Ancre, 1918, 5th April. 
Third Army. 


IV Corps: 37th, 42nd and New Zealand Divisions and 4th 
Australian Infantry Brigade, 4th Australian Division. 

V Corps: 12th, 47th and 63rd Divisions. 

VI Corps : 32nd Division. 

VII Corps: 4th Australian Division (12th and 13th Australian 
Infantry Brigades. 





1A composite force, formed from various details, schools, R.E. units and 
some American Engineers, was collected by Fifth Army Staff on 25th March, 
placed in position by Major-General P. G. Grant, C.E., Fifth Army, and taken 
over by Major-General G. G. S. Carey, who was on his way to take over the command 
of the 20th Division, on the afternoon of 26th March. This force, now known as 
Carey’s Force, was relieved during night 2/3 April. 

* The reconstituted Fourth Army H.Q. took over from Fifth Army H.Q. on 
2nd April and the Fifth Army became the Reserve Army. 
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with subsequent— 
(i) Actions of Villers Bretonneux, 24th-25th April. 
Fourth Army. 


III Corps: 8th, 18th and 58th Divisions. 
Australian Corps!: 4th Australian and 5th Australian Divisions. 


(ul) Capture of Hamel, 4th July. 
Fourth Army. 
Australian Corps: 4th Australian Division (4th Australian 
Infantry Brigade); 6th Australian Infantry Brigade, 2nd 
Australian Division; 11th Australian Infantry Brigade, 3rd 


Australian Division. 
Two companies each from the 131st and 132nd Infantry 


Regiments, 33rd American Division. 
All the above troops were under the orders of the 4th Australian 


Division for the operation. 








OPERATIONS. THE OFFENSIVE IN FLANDERS. (gth-2gth Aprii, 1918). 


THE BATTLES OF THE Lys, gth-2gth April. 
Armies: First and Second. 
Corps: I, IX, XI, XV and XXII. 
Divisions: 1st (3), 3rd (3), 4th (2), 5th (1), 6th (4), 9th (5), 
1gth (3), 21st (4), 25th (6), 2gth (5), 30th (3), 31st (2), 33rd (4), 
34th (5), 36th (3), 39th (3), 4oth (2), 49th (5), 50th (2), 51st (1), 
55th (2), 59th (2), 61st (3) and 1st Australian (1). 
2nd Portuguese (1) and 3rd Infantry Brigade, 1st Poriu- 
guese (I). 
The XIII Corps and the 46th Division came into line on the 
battlefront but did not take part in any specified battle. 
Total number of divisions engaged, 25 and 1 Portuguese 





i. Battle of Estatres, 9th-11th April. 
First Army. 

XI Corps : 3rd, 51st, 55th, and 61st Divisions and 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, 1st Division, 2nd Portuguese Division and 3rd 
Infantry Brigade, 1st Portuguese Division. 

XV Corps: 29th (86th and 87th Infantry Brigades), 31st, 34th,? 
40th and 50th Divisions and 74th Infantry Brigade, 25th 
Division. 

Tactical Incidents :— 
First Defence of Givenchy, 1918...55th Division. 








1On 31st December, 1917, the I Anzac Corps became the Australian Corps 


and the II Anzac Corps became the XXII Corps. 
2 A portion of the 34th Division, 1oznd Infantry Brigade, was fighting in the 


Second Army area from 1oth April (see IX Corps, Battle of Messines, 1918). 
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ii. Battle of Messines, 1918, 10th-11th April. 
Second Army 

IX Corps: gth, r9th and 25th (less 74th Infantry Brigade) 
Divisions; 62nd Infantry Brigade, 21st Division; 88th 
Infantry Brigade, 29th Division; t1ooth Infantry Brigade, 
33rd Division; 1o02nd Infantry Brigade, 34th Division; 
ro8th Infantry Brigade, 36th Division; 147th and 148th 
Infantry Brigades, 49th Division. 





iii. Battle of Hazebrouck, 12th-15th April. 
First Army. 

I Corps!: 3rd, 4th and 55th Divisions and 3rd Infantry Brigade, 
1st Division. 

XI Corps: 5th, 50th and 61st Division. 

XV Corps?: 29th (86th and 87th Infantry Brigades), 31st, 
33rd, 34th, goth and Ist Australian Divisions and Composite 
Force. 4 


Tactical Incidents :— 
Defence of Hinges Ridge...... 3rd, 4th, 51st and 61st 
Divisions. 
Defence of Nieppe Forest...... 5th, 29th, 31st and 1st 
Australian Divisions. 





iv. Battle of Bailleul, 13th-15th April 
Second Army. 

IX Corps: 19th, 25th, 34th, 49th and 59th Divisions; 71st 
Infantry Brigade, 6th Division; South African Infantry 
Brigade, gth Division; 88th Infantry Brigade, 29th Division ; 
tooth Infantry Brigade, 33rd Division; 108th Infantry 
Brigade, 36th Division. 

XXII Corps: gth Division. 


Tactical Incidents :— 
Defence of Neuve Eglise...... 33rd and 49th Divisions. 








1 It appears that the 1st and 55th Divisions do not officially qualify for this 
battle as they were east of the River Lawe, the right battle boundary; but as their 
fighting on these days was clearly part of this battle they have been added. 

2 The XV Corps was transferred to Second Army at noon, 12th April. 

3 The 34th Division was transferred to IX Corps, Second Army, at 6 p.m. 
12th April. 

4 This force was apparently composed as follows :— 


Personnel from II and XXII Corps Schools. 
2/New Zealand Entrenching Bn. 

2 coys. 18/Middlesex R. (Pioneers). 

XXII Corps Reinforcement Bn. 
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v. First Battle of Kemmel Ridge, 17th-19th April. 
Second Army.? 


IX Corps: rgth, 25th, 33rd, 34th, 49th and 59th Divisions; 
71st Infantry Brigade, 6th Division; 88th Infantry Brigade, 
29th Division; 89th Infantry Brigade, 30th Division; 108th 
Infantry Brigade, 36th Division; Wyatt’s Force.? 

XXII Corps: gth and 39th* Divisions and 62nd and 64th 
Infantry Brigades, 21st Division. 





vi. Battle of Bethune, 18th April. 
First Army. 
I Corps: Ist, 3rd and 4th Divisions. 
XI Corps: 61st Division. 
Tactical Incidents :— 
Second Defence of Givenchy, 
DOUG icticconicenis Aendesitnandlt 1st Division. 





vii. Second Battle of Kemmel Ridge, 25th-26th April. 
Second Army. 
XXII Corps: gth, 21st, 25th,* 39th and 49th Divisions and 


71st Infantry Brigade, 6th Division and 89th Infantry 
Brigade, 30th Division. 


Détachment d’armée du Nord. 
II (French) Cavalry Corps: 28th, 39th and 154th (French) 
Divisions and 3rd (French) Cavalry Division. 
XXXVI (French) Corps: 34th and 133rd (French) Divisions 
and 2nd (French) Cavalry Division. 








1 The II (French) Cavalry Corps and the XXXVI (French) Corps were arriving 
in the battle area of the IX Corps throughout this battle. 

2 Wyatt’s Force, some 1,500 strong, was formed from various details and 
miscellaneous units in the IX Corps and was commanded by Brigadier-General 
L. J. Wyatt of the 116th Infantry Brigade, 39th Division. 

3 The 39th Division was organised as a composite brigade for these battles. 

* On 25th April the XXXVI (French) Corps and the II (French) Cavalry Corps 
were holding the southern part of the battlefront from north-west of Bailleul to 
2,000 yards west-south-west of Wytschaete. The JI (French) Cavalry Corps, 
to which were attached the 456th Field Coy. R.E., the 19/Lancashire Fusiliers 
and part of the 49th Bn. M.G.C., all of 49th Division, held that part of the line 
in front of Mont Kemmel. The Germans, after a heavy gas shell bombardment, 
drove the 28th (French) Division off Mont Kemmel about 9 a.m. The 25th 
Division, then resting in the Poperinghe-Proven area, was ordered to proceed to 
the help of the French, and the three infantry brigades were in the Reninghelst 
area by 5 p.m. The 25th Division carried out a counter-attack at 3 a.m. on the 
next day, 26th April, and was later transferred to XXII Corps. 
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viii. Battle of the Scherpenberg, 29th April. 
Second Army. 


XXII Corps: 6th, 21st, 25th, 39th and 49th Divisions and 
South African Infantry Brigade, 9th Division and 89th 
Infantry Brigade, 30th Division. 


Détachment d’armée du Nord. 


II (French) Cavalry Corps: 39th and 154th (French) Divisions 
and 2nd and 3rd, (French) Cavalry Divisions. 
XXXVI (French) Corps: 34th Division. 


with subsequent— 
(i). Action of La Becque, 28th June. 
First Army. 
XI Corps: 5th Division. 


Second Army. 
XV Corps!: 31st Division. 





(ii) Capture of Meteren, 19th July. 
Second Army. 
XV Corps: 9th Division. 





OPERATIONS. THE OFFENSIVE IN CHAMPAGNE. 
(27th May-6th June, 1918). 


BATTLE OF THE AISNE, 1918, 27th May-6th June. 
IX Corps: 8th, r9th,? 21st, 25th and 50th Divisions. 

The IX Corps was under the Sixth (French) Army until 28th June, 
when it was transferred to the Fifth (French) Army. On 30th June 
the IX Corps was withdrawn from the battle and the British troops 
remaining in line, 19th Division, with elements of the other four divisions, 
came under the V (French) Corps. 








1 The 31st Division was lent to XI Corps for this Action in order that the 
operation might be under one Commander. 

2 On 27th May, 1918, the 19th Division was in reserve in the area Chalons- 
Vitry le Frangois and under the command of the VIII Corps, which was in reserve 
to the Fourth (French) Army. The division moved up to the line during night 
28/29 June in busses and came under IX Corps. 
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PHASE VII.—THE ADVANCE TO VICTORY, 1918. 


OPERATIONS. THE COUNTER-ATTACK IN CHAMPAGNE (20th July- 
2nd August, 1918). 
THE BATTLES OF THE MARNE, 1918, 20th July-2nd August. 
Corps: XXII. 
Divisions: 15th (1), 34th (1), 51st (1), and 62nd (1). 





i. Battle of the Soissonais and of the Ourcqg, 23rd July-2nd August. 
15th Division under XX (French) Corps. 
34th Division under XXX (French) Corps. 
Tactical Incidents :— 
Attack on Buzancy (28th July)...15th Division. 
Capture of the Beugneux Ridge...34th Division. 





ii. Battle of Tardenois, 20th-31st July. 


XXII Corps: 51st and 62nd Divisions. 


Tactical Incidents :— 
The fighting for the Ardre Valley...51st and 62nd 
Divisions. 
The XXII Corps was under the Fifth (French) Army. 





OPERATIONS. THE ADVANCE IN Picarpy (8th August-3rd 
September, 1918). 
THE BATTLE OF AMIENS, 8th-11th August. 
Fourth Army. 

Cavalry Corps: 1st Cavalry, 2nd Cavalry and 3rd Cavalry 
Divisions. 

III Corps: 12th, 18th, 47th? and 58th Divisions and 130th 
and 131st® Infantry Regiments of 33rd American Division. 

Canadian Corps: 32nd, Ist Canadian, 2nd Canadian, 3rd 


Canadian and 4th Canadian Divisions. 
Australian Corps: 17th, 1st Australian, 2nd Australian, 3rd 





1 The 47th Division, with 130th American Infantry Regiment attached, did 
not actually attack in this battle but technically qualifies as the right of the division 
was within the geographical limits of the battle. 

2 The 131st American Infantry Regiment was transferred from III Corps to 
Australian Corps on 9th August. 
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Australian, 4th Australian and 5th Australian Divisions. 
131st! Infantry Regiment, 33rd American Division. 
with subsequent— 
Actions round Damery, 15th-17th August. 
Fourth Army. 
Canadian Corps: 1st Canadian, 2nd Canadian, 3rd Canadian 
and 4th Canadian Divisions. 





THE SECOND BATTLES OF THE SOMME, 1918, 21st August—3rd September. 


Armies : Third and Fourth. 

Corps: III, IV, V, VI and Australian. 

Divisions: Guards (2), 2nd (2), 3rd (2), 5th (2), 12th (1), 
17th (2), 18th (2), 21st (2), 32nd (2), 37th (x), 38th (2), 
42nd (2), 47th (2), 52nd (1), 56th (1), 58th (2), 59th (1), 
62nd (1), 63rd (1), 74th (1), 1st Australian (1), 2nd Aus- 
tralian (1), 3rd Australian (2), 4th Australian (1), 5th 
Australian (2) and New Zealand (2). 

Total number of divisions engaged, 26. 





i. Battle of Albert, 1918, 21st-23rd August. 


Third Army. 

IV Corps: 5th, 37th, 42nd, 63rd and New Zealand Divisions. 

V Corps: 17th, 21st and 38th Divisions. 

VI Corps: Guards, 2nd, 3rd, 52nd, 56th and 59th Divisions. 
Fourth Army. 

III Corps: 12th, 18th, 47th and 58th Divisions. 

Australian Corps: 32nd, 1st Australian, 3rd Australian, 4th 

Australian and 5th Australian Divisions. 


Tactical Incidents :— 
Capture of Chuignes............. Ist Australian Division. 





ii. Second Battle of Bapaume, 31st August—3rd September. 
Third Army. 
IV Corps: 5th, 42nd and New Zealand Divisions. 
V Corps: 17th, 21st and 38th Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards, 2nd, 3rd and 62nd Divisions. 
Fourth Army. 
III Corps: 18th, 47th, 58th and 74th Divisions. 
Australian Corps: 32nd, 2nd Australian, 3rd Australian and 


5th Australian Divisions. 
Tactical Incidents :— 
Capture of Mont St. Quentin...2nd Australian Division. 
Miscellaneous Incidents :— 
Occupation of Péronne.......... 5th Australian Division 








! See footnote 2, page 570. 
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OPERATIONS. THE ADVANCE IN FLANDERS (18th August-— 
6th September, 1918). 

Second Army. 
X Corps: 30th and 36th Divisions. 
XV Corps: gth, 29th, 31st and 4oth Divisions. 
XIX Corps: 6th, 34th and 41st Divisions, and 27th American 

Division, 
Fifth Army. 

XI Corps: 59th, 61st and 74th Divisions. 
XIII Corps: 4th, 19th and 46th Divisions. 





Action of Outtersteene Ridge, 18th August. 
Second Army. 
XV Corps: 9th and 29th Divisions. 





OPERATIONS. THE BREAKING OF THE HINDENBURG LINE. 
(26th August-12th October, 1918). 


THE SECOND BaTTLE OF ARRAS, 1918, 26th August-3rd September. 
Armies: First and Third. 
Corps: VIII, XVII, XXII and Canadian. 
Divisions: Ist (1), 4th (2), 8th (1), 11th (2), 51st (1), 52nd (2), 
56th (1), 57th (2), 63rd (1), rst Canadian (2), 2nd Canadian (1), 
3rd Canadian (1), and 4th Canadian (1). 
Also Brutinel’s Brigade (2). 
Total number of divisions engaged, 13. 





i. Battle of the Scarpe, 1918, 26th-30th August. 
First Army. 
VIII Corps!: 8th Division (25th Infantry Brigade). 
XXII Corps? : 11th and 51st Divisions. 


Canadian Corps: 4th, 51st, Ist Canadian, 2nd Canadian and 
3rd Canadian Divisions and Brutinel’s Brigade. 





1 The VIII Corps came within the geographical limits of the battle on 28th 
August when the 8th Division relieved part of 51st Division, Canadian Corps. 
2 The XXII Corps came in on 29th August, taking over 51st Division from 
Canadian Corps. 
’ Brutinel’s Brigade was a force formed in the Canadian Corps under the 
orders of Brig.-Gen. R. Brutinel and was composed as follows :— 
1st and 2nd Canadian Motor Machine Gun Brigades. 
Canadian Corps Cyclist Battalion. 
One section of six-inch Newton Trench Mortars mounted on lorries. 
It fought in the Battle of Amiens in the Canadian Corps under the name of the 
Canadian Independent Force. 
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Third Army. 


XVII Corps: 52nd, 56th and 57th Divisions. 
Tactical Incidents :— 
Capture of Monchy le Preux...3rd Canadian Division, 





ii. Battle of the Drocourt-Quéant Line, 2nd-3rd September. 
First Army. 
XXII Corps: 11th Division (less 34th Infantry Brigade). 
Canadian Corps: Ist, 4th, 1st Canadian and 4th Canadian 
Divisions and Brutinel’s Brigade.! 
Third Army. 
XVII Corps: 52nd, 57th and 63rd Divisions. 





THE BATTLES OF THE HINDENBURG LINE, 12th September-gth October. 

Armies: First, Third and Fourth. 

Corps: Cavalry, III, IV, V, VI, VIII, 1X, XIII, XVII, XXII 
Canadian, Australian and IJ American. 

Divisions: 1st Cavalry (1), 2nd Cavalry (1), 3rd Cavalry (1), 
Guards (3), Ist (3), 2nd (3), 3rd (2), 4th.(z), 5th (2), 6th (4), 
11th (2), 12th (2), 17th (3), 18th (2), 21st (3), 24th ( 
25th (2), 32nd (2), 33rd (2), 37th (3), 38th (4), 42nd ( 
46th (3), 50th (3), 5and (x), 56th (2), 57th (2), 58th ( 
62nd (2), 63rd (2), 66th (1), 74th (1), Ist Canadian (2), and 
Canadian (1), 3rd Canadian (2), 4th Canadian (1), Ist 
Australian (1), 2nd Australian (2), 3rd Australian (1), 4th 
Australian (I), 5th Australian (1) and New Zealand (3), 
27th American (1) and 30th American (2). 

Also Brutinel’s Brigade (2). 

Total number of divisions engaged, 39, 3 cavalry and 2 American. 





i. Battle of Havrincourt, 12th September. 
Third Army. 


IV Corps: 37th and New Zealand Divisions. 
V Corps: 17th and 38th Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards, 2nd and 62nd Divisions. 





ii. Battle of Epéhy, 18th September. 
Third Army. 


IV Corps: 5th Division. 
V Corps: 17th, 21st and 38th Divisions. 





1 The roth Hussars (3rd Cavalry Division) were attached to Brutinel’s Brigade 
for this battle. 
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Fourth Army. 


III Corps: 12th, 18th, 58th and 74th Divisions. 
IX Corps: Ist and 6th Divisions. 


Australian Corps: Ist Australian and 4th Australian Divisions. 





ii. Battle of the Canal du Nord, 27th September—1st October. 
First Army. 
XXII Corps: 4th? and 56th Divisions. 
Canadian Corps: 11th, 1st Canadian, 3rd Canadian and 4th 
Canadian Divisions and Brutinel’s Brigade. 
Third Army. 
IV Corps: 5th, 37th, 42nd and New Zealand Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards, 2nd, 3rd and 62nd Divisions. 
XVII Corps: 52nd, 57th and 63rd Divisions. 
Tactical Incidents :— 
Capture of Bourlon Wood...... 3rd Canadian Division 


with 57th and 4th Cana- 
dian on the flanks. 





’, Battle of the St. Quentin Canal, 29th September-2nd October. 


Third Army. 

V Corps: 21st and 33rd Divisions. 

Fourth Army. 

III Corps: 12th and 18th Divisions. 

IX Corps: Ist, 6th, 32nd and 46th Divisions. 

XIII Corps?: 18th and 5oth Divisions. 

Australian Corps?: 2nd Australian, 3rd Australian and 5th 
Australian Divisions and 27th American and 30th American 
Divisions. 

Tactical Incidents :— 


Passage at Bellenglise............ 46th Division. 
Capture of Bellicourt Tunnel 
Se re 5th Australian Division 
and 30th American Divi- 
sion, 





v. Battle of the Beaurevoir Line, 3rd-5th October. 
Third Army. 
V Corps: 38th Division. 








1 4th Division came within the geographical limits of ‘the battle on 1st October. 
* The XIII Corps relieved the III Corps on tst October, taking over the 


18th Division in line. 


3 The Headquarters of the Australians and IJ American Corps were amalgam. 


ated for the first part of this battle, the Australian Corps being in command. 
The IJ American Corps was withdrawn on 30th September, 
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Fourth Army. 
IX Corps: 6th, 32nd and 46th Divisions and 3rd Infantry 
Brigade, 1st Division. 
XIII Corps : 25th and 50th Divisions. 
Australian Corps: 2nd Australian Division. 





vi. Battle of Cambrai, 1918, 8th—gth October. 
First Army. 


XXII Corps: 56th and 1st Canadian Divisions. 
Canadian Corps: 11th, 2nd Canadian and 3rd Canadian 
Divisions and Brutinel’s Brigade. 


Third Army. 


2nd Cavalry Division (less 5th Cavalry Brigade). 
IV Corps: 37th and New Zealand Divisions. 

V Corps: 17th, 21st, 33rd and 38th Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards, 2nd and 3rd Divisions. 
XVII Corps: 24th, 57th and 63rd Divisions. 


Fourth Army. 


Cavalry Corps: 1st Cavalry and 3rd Cavalry Divisions. 
IX Corps: 6th and 46th Divisions and 5th wei Brigade, 
2nd Cavalry Division. 
XIII Corps : 25th, 50th and 66th Divisions. 
II American Corps : 30th American Division. 
Tactical Incidents :— 
Capture of Villers Outréaux...38th Division. 
Capture of Cambrai............... 57th and 3rd Canadian 
Divisions. 





THE PURSUIT TO THE SELLE}, gth-12th October. 
First Army. 
XXII Corps?: 49th, 51st, 56th and 2nd Canadian Divisions. 
Canadian Corps? : 11th, 4gth, 56th and 2nd Canadian Divisions. 


- As no . boundaries have been assigned to these Operations all formations in 
line between the First French Army and the Sensée River have been shown in the 
general list. 

2 The XXII and Canadian Corps exchanged fronts on 11th October, 1918, 
when the 56th Division was transferred from XXII Corps to Canadian and the 
49th and 2nd Canadian Divisions from the Canadian Corps to the XXII. 

Diagrammatically the change was as follows :— 


Before 1st Can. Div. 56th Div. 11th Div. 2nd Can. Div. 49th Div. 


XXII Corps. Canadian Corps. 
After 1st Can. Div. 56th Div. 11th Div. 2nd Can. Div. 49th Div. 
Canadian Corps. XXII Corps. 


The 1st Canadian Division was outside the limits of the operations. 








BATTLE OF YPRES, 1918, 28th September—2znd October 
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Third Army. 


2nd Cavalry Division (less 5th Cavalry Brigade). 
IV Corps: 5th, 37th, 42nd and New Zealand Divisions. 


V Corps: 17th and 33rd Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards Division. 
XVII Corps: 24th Division. 


Fourth Army. 


Cavalry Corps: Ist Cavalry and 3rd Cavalry Divisions. 
IX Corps: 6th and 46th Divisions and 5th Cavalry Brigade, 


2nd Cavalry Division. 
XIII Corps: 25th, 50th and 66th Divisions. 


II American Corps : 27th American and 30th American Divisions. 





OPERATIONS. THE FINAL ADVANCE—FLANDERS. 


(28th September—11th November). 


Second Army. 
II Corps: gth, 29th, and 36th Divisions. 
X Corps: 30th and 34th Divisions. 
XV Corps: 31st and goth Divisions. 
XIX Corps: 14th, 35th and 41st Divisions. 





BATTLE OF COURTRAI, 14th-19th October. 


Second Army. 
II Corps: gth, 2gth and 36th Divisions. 
X Corps: 30th and 34th Divisions. 
XV Corps: 14th Division. 
XIX Corps: 35th and 41st Divisions. 


with subsequent— 


(i). Action of Ooteghem, 25th October. 


Second Army. 
II Corps: 9th and 36th Divisions. 
X Corps: 34th Division. 
XIX Corps: 41st Division. 
(ii). Action of Tieghem, 31st October 
Second Army. 


II Corps: 31st and 34th Divisions. 
XIX Corps: 35th Division. 
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OPERATIONS. THE FINAL ADVANCE: ARTOIS. 
(2nd October-11th November). 

First Army. 

VIII Corps: 8th, 12th, 52nd and 58th? Divisions. 
Fifth Army. 

I Corps: 15th, 16th, 55th and 58th? Divisions. 

III Corps*: 55th and 74th Divisions. 

XI Corps: 47th, 57th, 61st and 74th Divisions. 













Capture of Douai, 17th October. 
First Army. 
VIII Corps: 8th Division. 
















OPERATIONS. THE FINAL ADVANCE: PICARDY. 
(17th October—11th November). 
BATTLE OF THE SELLE, 17th-25th October. 
First Army. 
XXII Corps: 4th, 49th and 51st Divisions. 


Third Army. 


IV Corps: 5th, 37th, 42nd and New Zealand Divisions. 
V Corps: 17th, 21st, 33rd and 38th Divisions. 

VI Corps: Guards, 2nd, 3rd and 62nd Divisions. 

XVII Corps: 19th and 61st Divisions. 












Fourth Army. 
IX Corps: Ist, 6th and 46th Divisions. 
XIII Corps: 18th, 25th, 50th and 66th Divisions. 
II American Corps : 27th American and 30th American Divisions 













BATTLE OF VALENCIENNES, Ist-2nd November. 
First Army. 
XXII Corps: 4th and 49th Divisions. 
Canadian Corps: 3rd Canadian and 4th Canadian Divisions. 









1 Here again no boundaries have been fixed. The compiler has treated these 
Operations as the connecting link between the southern and northern wings of 
the British offensive and all formations in line between the left corps (XXII till 
11th October, then Canadian) of the southern attacks and the right corps (XV) 
of the northern attacks have been given. 

258th Division was transferred from VIII Corps, First Army, to I Corps, 
Fifth Army, on 14th October, 1918. 

3 The {II Corps came into line on the 8th October, 1918, between the I and 
XI Corps, taking over the 55th Division from the former and the 74th Division 
from the latter. 
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Third Army. 
XVII Corps: rgth, 24th and 61st Divisions. 
Tactical Incidents :— 
Capture of Mont Houy.......... 4th Canadian Division. 
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BATTLE OF THE SAMBRE, 4th November. 
First Army. 
XXII Corps: 11th and 56th Divisions. 
Canadian Corps: 4th Canadian Division. 
Third Army. 
2nd Cavalry Division (less 5th Cavalry Brigade). 
IV Corps: 37th and New Zealand Divisions. 
V Corps: 17th and 38th Divisions. 
VI Corps: Guards and 62nd Divisions. 
XVII Corps: 19th and 24th Divisions. 
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Fourth Army. 
IX Corps: 1st and 32nd Divisions and 5th Cavalry Brigade, 
2nd Cavalry Division. 
XIII Corps: 18th, 25th and 50th Divisions. 
Tactical Incidents— 
Passage of the Sambre-Oise 
SE ctvindebnekcesanbbasesooiasin Ist, 25th and 32nd Divi- 
sions. 
Capture of Le Quesnoy...New Zealand Division. 
and subsequent— 
(i). Passage of the Grande Honelle, 5th-7th November. 
First Army. 
XXII Corps: 11th, 56th and 63rd Divisions. 
Canadian Corps: 2nd Canadian and 4th Canadian Divisions. 
Third Army. 
XVII Corps: 19th and 24th Divisions. 
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(ii). Capture of Mons, 11th November. 
First Army. 
Canadian Corps: 3rd Canadian Division. 
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THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS. 


By WING-COMMANDER H. M. STANLEY TURNER, R.A.F 





TWICE in their history have the Falkland Islands been associated with 
momentous events in the history of the British Empire. The more 
recent occasion is still fresh in everybody’s memory, occurring, as it did, 
in the early months of the War; but it is with the earlier event that this 
paper is concerned—an event which has been so completely forgotten 
that it would not be incorrect to describe it as unknown. 

As far as I am aware, no reliable and accurate account of the affair 
has yet been published, although I have come across several inaccurate 
ones which have apparently been copied from book to book. The 
following account has been compiled at a certain amount of trouble 
from records in the National Records Office and the British Museum, 
and it is felt to be desirable, in the interests of history, to place them 
on record in their proper perspective. 

The Falkland Islands were discovered accidentally by Captain John 
Davis, the discoverer of Davis’ Strait, in 1592, whien he was “ blowen 
in among certayne yles, never yet discovered by any knowen relation,’”! 
in the course of a voyage from Plymouth to “the Phillipinas and 
Cathay ”’ vid the Straits of Magellan, which had then been known seventy- 
one years. 

Many mistaken and incorrect facts have been written about the 
Falklands, but the two most outstanding of these are (a) that they 
were visited by Sir Richard Hawkins in 1594 and called “ Hawkins’ 
Maiden Land ”’ and (8) that they are the “‘ Pepys’ Islands ’’ described by 
Cowley. Both of these statements originated in error, yet they are still 
perpetuated to-day, even in official accounts. Fascinating as the early 
history of the Falklands is—for it was probably once used as a genuine 
“ pirates’ lair ’’—it does not bear materially on the present subject until 
certain French ships from St. Malo sighted the islands at various times 
between 1706 and 1714—especially the ‘“‘ Eagle’’ and the “ Sphinx ’’— 
and called them “ les Iles Malouines.” 

The serious attention of the French was turned to les Iles Malouines 
in rather an interesting way. The famous Louis de Bougainville, lawyer, 
soldier, sailor and explorer, whose name is perpetuated in the well-known 
creeper ‘‘ Bougainvillea,” had been serving as a Colonel of Infantry 
under Montcalm in Canada. He was despatched by the latter to France 
to raise some badly-needed reinforcements. Whilst engaged in this 
duty, Wolfe attacked the Heights of Abraham and captured Quebec, 
thereby ending French rule in Canada. When the news reached France 





1 See Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
Tt VOL, LXVIII. 
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it was clear that the need for reinforcements no longer existed, and 
de Bougainville went to King Louis XVI. and offered to fit out an expedi- 
tion at his own cost ‘‘ for the discovery of the Southern Continent (which 
was believed to exist) and of the great islands which lie on the way to 
it ’’—that is to say, les Iles Malouines or Falkland Islands—to recompense 
France for the loss of Canada. The King assented, and with characteristic 
psychological agility de Bougainville built, at St. Malo, the “ Eagle” 
frigate and the “ Sphinx ” sloop for the purpose of the expedition, which 
eventually sailed in 1764. Two Acadian families were carried as settlers 
for the new colony and an ample equipment of agricultural implements, 
wood-working tools, etc., were taken. The water carried by the ships 
was purified by the addition of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid—a 
process virtually identical with modern chlorination—and with perfect 
success. 

At Monte Video a number of horses, cattle, pigs, sheep and fowls 
were taken on board from which to breed. The wild horses, cattle and 
pigs mentioned by Darwin in “ The Voyage of the ‘ Beagle’ ”’ were the 
direct descendants of these animals. 

Arriving early in 1764, de Bougainville founded a settlement at the 
head of what is now known as Berkeley Sound. He called this settlement 
Fort de St. Louis—now known as Port Louis—after the French King. 
Having completed the buildings and an obelisk—in the base of which 
were enclosed a silver plate bearing an etching of the settlement and a 
parchment bearing a nominal roll of all those who took part in the expedi- 
tion—he installed his nephew, M. de Bougainville de Nerville, as Governor, 
and returned to France. When he revisited the colony the following 
year he was greatly disappointed to find that his hopes had not been 
realised. Many of the animals had escaped into the open country, the 
corn which had been sown came to the ear but would not ripen, and the 
settlers gave a very dismal account of the climate. 

He thereupon decided that the best thing to do was to get rid of the 
colony as quickly as possible on the most favourable terms to the 
Spaniards, whose great South American colonies were so near at hand. 
A contemporary account says :— 

“ Being desirous (if possible) to recover the money laid out 
here, they represented their new acquisitions in so favourable a 
manner to the Spanish Court, that the King of Spain agreed to pay 
five hundred thousand dollars . . . for their ceding them to Spain ; 
whereof the King of France was to receive a part and the rest to go 
to Monsieur de Bougainville the proprietor; besides some cargoes 
of goods bought with this money in the Rio Janeiro permitted to 
be sold in Buenos Ayres. 

“ All this the captain of a Spanish frigate represented with 
a great deal of freedom to the present Governor of Buenos Ayres 
in the presence of Monsieur Bougainville, complaining of the trick 
put upon the King of Spain, and protesting that no person com- 
missioned to receive these islands could, consistently with the 
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loyalty he owed to his sovereign, or his obligations as a Christian 
on seeing them, accept the delivery till he had first given an account 
of them to the Court of Spain, it being evident that they had been 
grossly imposed upon. Monsieur Bougainville did not think 
proper to contradict what this officer had said.... The Spaniards 
transported with their colony two Franciscan Friars and a governor 
or vice-governor, who, on beholding their settlement, were over- 
whelmed with grief, and their Governor, Colonel Cattani, at the 
departure of the ships for Buenos Ayres, with tears in his eyes 
declared that he thought those happy who got away from so 
miserable a country, and that he himself should be very glad if 
he was permitted to throw up his commission and return to Buenos 
Ayres though in no higher station than that of cabin boy.” 
(THOMAS FALKNER, 1775.) 

In January, 1765, Commodore Byron visited the Falkland Islands 
in the course of his celebrated voyage in the ‘“‘ Dolphin.” He landed 
on Saunders Island in a large bay, which he named Port Egmont, after 
the Earl of Egmont, and took formal possession. He made a strong 
representation to the Admiralty, recommending the foundation of 
a settlement at Port Egmont at which ships could refit and revictual 
on their way round the Horn. In the autumn of 1765 Captain John 
McBride, R.N., was sent out with the “ Jason,” “ Carcass” and the 
‘“‘ Experiment ” storeship to begin the work. 

This expedition was equipped with great thoroughness, and every 
possible thought was given to all matters affecting sanitation and the 
health of the personnel. As in the case of the French expedition referred 
to above, steps were taken to purify the water. In this case “ elixir of 
vitriol ’’—otherwise aromatic sulphuric acid—was used for the purpose. 
This method is chemically identical with that in which acid sodium 
sulphate is used at the present day. They also carried a “ copper 
machine for sweetening water”, “ portable soup’’, and they took 
sauerkraut as an anti-scorbutic. On the voyage the strictest hygienic 
measures were enforced. The ship was regularly fumigated and washed 
down with vinegar, and the men were made to wash all over and change 
their clothing twice weekly. As an incentive to cleanliness a man’s 
grog was stopped if he was found to be in any way dirty or untidy when 
presenting himself for it. 

McBride arrived at Port Egmont on 8th January, 1766. After 
landing stores and planting gardens, he left a party behind to continue 
the work and set off on a cruise round the islands. He returned on 
5th February and began to make preparations for a survey. This could 
only be carried out in open boats, and there is little wonder that he 
characterises it as a “service which will be both disagreeable and 
dangerous.’ During his cruise round the islands he saw nothing of the 
French. He observes that :— 

“Copper bottoms are the best scheme yet thought of in 
Point of Sailing, but I was obliged to desist from using the copper 
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machine for sweetening the water upon account of the Verdigrease ; 
it should be double tinned or made of some other metall.” 


It was on 25th November, 1766, that he first learned of the presence 
of the French on the Islands. A party having finished the survey of the 
west end of Carlisle Sound, landed on the east side of it and ascended 
a hill to have a look round. On the hill they found a bottle containing 
a sheet of foolscap paper upon which the names of certain French officers 
were written, with dates. This paper showed that the French had 
visited the spot periodically and had inscribed their names and the 
dates of their visits. The writing had been done with a metallic lead 
pencil. 

The officer in charge of the survey party immediately returned to 
Port Egmont and showed the paper to McBride, who at once put to sea 
in the “ Jason ”’ and sailed round to “’ Pembroke Sound ’’—now known as 
Port William—where he anchored on 2nd December, 1766. Early next 
morning he sent an officer “‘ to the top of the mountain which overlooks 
Barkly’s Sound ’’—evidently what is now Mount Low—who returned 
at noon stating that he had discovered the French settlement. It is 
interesting to note that McBride must have anchored very near the 
spot where Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee anchored, 148 years later, 
on 7th December, 1914; and that during the Great War Mount Low 
was connected by telephone with Port Stanley and used as a look-out 
station. 

Next day McBride weighed and sailed into Berkeley Sound, but 
was obliged by a strong head wind to anchor four miles below the settle- 
ment. 

The French Commandant sent an officer aboard the “ Jason” with 
a letter, asking McBride what his intentions were. McBride explained 
that he was there to warn the French to depart, and the officer stated 
that the ‘‘ Jason’’ would not be allowed to enter the port and that 
nobody would be allowed to land. To this McBride replied that he was 
determined to enter the port as soon as he possibly could, and that if 
the wind were not fair for him to do so next morning he would land a 
party sufficiently big to defend himself if attacked. 

Next morning the wind continued contrary; nevertheless, the 
‘‘ Jason” got under way and worked up to the narrows, where she 
anchored. She was now in view of the fort, where the French flag was 
flying, and an officer was sent ashore with another letter for the com- 
mandant, expressing McBride’s determination to land if the officer were 
not permitted to examine the settlement. The boat carrying this officer 
was met by a launch carrying troops with fixed bayonets, under Captain 
Desperiers (the officer who had boarded the “‘ Jason ” the previous day). 
He explained that he would allow nobody to land, but would carry the 
letter to the commandant and would bring back a reply. 

McBride waited for an hour without any result, and was preparing 
to man and arm boats when the wind shifted. In ten minutes the 
‘‘ Jason” had her anchor up and had run abreast of the French battery 
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and brought up in three fathoms with a spring on her cable. At the 
time the ‘‘ Jason” was drawing 17 feet of water. 

The French hastily retired from their guns, and Captain Desperiers 
came on board with a letter from the commandant in which he remon- 
strated strongly and desired to know McBride’s “ fixed intentions.” 
The latter replied that he was determined to visit the settlement, and, 
what was more, to have the French commandant’s authority for doing 
so. After some altercation he was allowed ashore, where he was shown 
‘de Bougainville’s commission as commandant,’’! which was dated 
Ist August, 1764. 

In accordance with his instructions McBride warned the French to 
leave the islands, and the commandant replied that he would not do so 
unless he were compelled by force. Next morning the ‘“‘ Jason ”’ sailed 
for Port Egmont, where. she arrived on gth December. 

The ships at Port Egmont were periodically relieved, and the next 
episode in the story occurred on 20th November, 1769, when the ‘‘ Tamar,”’ 
Captain Hunt, encountered a Spanish schooner taking soundings, and 
boarded her. He then discovered that the Spanish were in possession 
of Port Louis, the name of which had been changed to Puerto de Soledad. 
In accordance with his instructions he gave the Spaniard formal warning 
to depart. The schooner sailed away, but a few days later the ‘‘ Tamar” 
met-her again, probably in Berkeley Sound: On board the schooner was 
a Spanish Infantry officer bearing two letters from the Governor of 
Puerto de Soledad to Captain Hunt. These letters throw an interesting 
light on the methods of other days. They were as follows :— 


No. I. 


"pant, 

“The bearer brings with him a present in token of my regard for 
you and your officers. If far beneath your merit or what I could have 
wished it our situation on both sides must be my excuse. 

“God preserve you, so prays, 
Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“ Ruiz PUENTE. 


“ 30th November 1769. 
“ Captain of the English 
“ Frigate called ——”’ 
No. 2. 


“* SIR, 
“The master of the Goleta in which the bearer, Lieutenant of 
Foot Mario Plata of this garrison, continues the execution of his 
commission gave me the first intelligence of your arrival and continuance 


1 De Bougainville’s nephew, M. de Bougainville de Nerville, was. the com- 
mandant, and it was probably his commission which was shown to McBride. This 
commission was delivered into his hands by de Bougainville himself on behalf of 
the King when the fort was completed and the French colours had been formally 


hoisted. 
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in this Streight which gratifies my desire of paying my respects to you 
which I now do by the said officer and this letter, offering you all the 
good offices dependent on me and agreeable to the harmony and agree- 
ment between the two nations. 

“‘ After this much I cannot refrain from declaring to you my great 
astonishment at hearing from the said pilot that the interruption of his 
voyage and his putting into this port are owing to your having forced him 
to it, and if so, which I very much question, I make no doubt but that 
pilot gave some cause for such Treatment, for I can hardly think that 
an officer of your rank commanding a ship of war of so civilized a nation 
should be so much wanting in attention and respect to the King My 
Master’s Flag and especially within his dominions. 

“ The said pilot and likewise his men related to me several other 
particulars and confirmed on the honour of the said officer who is furnished 
with instructions for his conduct and I flatter myself you will consider 
and regard him as a subject of the King whom he serves, and further 
that you will make no difficulty of corresponding with him in writing 
and sending me such an answer to this as you shall judge proper 

“God send you a long and happy life. 

“T am Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
‘* Malvina, “ PHELIPE Ruiz PUENTE. 

“ 30th day of November, 1769.” 

Here we have the velvet glove. The iron hand was not very far 
away, in the shape of Spain’s vast (at that time) South American colonies, 
where ample naval and military forces were available. And although 
there is nothing on record in black and white, as far as I can find, subse- 
quent events made it clear that Don Ruiz Puente lost no time in summon- 
ing help from Buenos Ayres. Thus on 20th February, 1770, after further 
correspondence between Puente and Captain Hunt, two Spanish frigates, 
the “‘ Santa Catarina ”’ and the “ Andalusia,” anchored in Port Egmont. 
They were crowded with troops, which were said to be proceeding to 
Puerto de Soledad. 

The Spaniards said that they were short of water and had to put 
into Port Egmont to obtain supplies; but there can be little doubt that 
this was merely a pretext. It was made to appear that the discovery of 
the English settlement at Port Egmont was purely accidental. When 
it is remembered that from Buenos Ayres they could have fetched Puerto 
de Soledad as: easily as Port Egmont—and probably with less naviga- 
tional risk—their definite intention becomes fairly obvious. Moreover, 
it had not been usual to maintain more than about twenty soldiers at 
Soledad; and this fact alone made it clear that the clouds were beginning 
to gather. The following letter was sent by the captain of the “‘ Santa 
Catarina’ to Captain Hunt :— 

“ SIR 
“Happening to come into this harbour I was surprised to find 
in it a kind of settlement under the British Flag which was flying ashore 
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supported by His Britannic Majesty’s ships, yourself being Commander 
in chief. As these dominions belong to His Catholic Majesty this pro- 
cedure is contrary to the spirit of treaties which do not allow of such 
intrusions into a foreign dominion against all right; and therefore the 
subjects of the King of Great Britain have dared to violate the last peace 
in the observance cf which His Catholic Majesty, to obviate all complaint, 
strictly obliges all his subjects to the most sincere harmony so conform- 
able to the royal intentions : accordingly I protest to you both verbally 
and in writing that you desist from your illegal usurpation of this harbour 
and coasts and leave my master to the free possession of his dominions. 

‘“‘T abstain from any manner of proceeding until I have acquainted 
his Catholic Majesty and received his Royal Orders concerning it. 

“God grant you a long and happy life. Aboard the Santa Catarina 
Frigate 20th February, 1770. 

“Your most devoted servant, 
“DN. FERN®®. DE RUBALCAVA.” 


Hunt reported that the Spaniards remained for eight days and 
“‘ behaved extremely polite and civil, never attempting to go ashore.”’. 

In February, 1770, Captain George Farmer, in the “ Swift,’ relieved 
Captain Hunt. The “ Favourite,’’ Captain Maltby, was already there. 
During a cruise of the ‘‘ Swift ’’ she ran aground on a rock at the entrance 
to Port Desire on the east coast of South America, and became a%total 
wreck on 13th March. On the 15th Farmer despatched the master in 
the cutter to Port Egmont, to summon the “ Favourite” to their 
assistance. This remarkable voyage in an open boat resulted in the 
“ Favourite’ arriving at Port Desire on 6th April, and on the 12th of 
the same month they sailed for Port Egmont with all that they could 
salve of the “ Swift.”” Thus there were two ships’ companies and one 
ship at Port Egmont, and Farmer was the senior officer. 

On 4th June a Spanish frigate, the “ Industria,” anchored at 
Port Egmont, stating that she was fifty-three days out from Buenos 
Ayres for Soledad and was short of water. Farmer supplied her with 
what she required, but she still remained at anchor. Remembering the 
Spaniards’ previous display of strength and their visit to Port Egmont 
on an exactly similar pretext, Farmer began to make preparations for 
the defence of the settlement. The four twelve-pounders in the battery 
had sunk in the wet, peaty ground and were useless where they were. 
All stores were cleared out of the blockhouse and portholes were cut in 
the walls. The guns were man-handled into the blockhouse and all 
spare cordage was piled up in front of it as a protection against gunfire. 
Farmer had the late ‘‘ Swift’s ”’ officers and men put ashore as well as 
fifty of the “ Favourite’s ’” men, with two six-pounders, ten swivels and 
small arms. 

Farmer wrote to the Spanish captain requiring him to leave the port 
now that he had the water of which he was in need. He still remained 
and was joined the next day by four others. Maltby was ordered to work 
the ‘‘ Favourite’ nearer to Jason’s Cove. One of the Spanish frigates 
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sent an officer on board to Maltby to warn him that if he weighed anchor 
they would fire into him. Taking no notice of this, he got his ship under 
sail. A Spanish frigate fired two shots at him and three of the Spaniards 
likewise got under sail and began working to windward, as did the 
“Favourite.” Captain Maltby sent an officer aboard the Spanish 
Commodore to ask the reason a ship under his command had fired into 
him. He was told that they did not fire at him, but as a signal ¢o him. 

A reply was now received by Farmer to his letter requiring the 
Spaniards to depart. It was as follows :— 

“Om, 

“Finding myself with incomparable Superior Forces of Troops, 
Train of Artillery, Utensils, Ammunitions, and all the rest corresponding 
for to reduce a regular Fortification, with 1,400 men for disembarking 
of which 526 are of choice Regular Troops as you may see; I see myself 
in this Case obliged to intimate to you according to the Orders of my 
Court that you shou’d quit that begun establishment, for if you don’t 
execute it amicably, I will oblige you by Force and you will be answerable 
for all the ill results of the Action and Measures I shall take. 

““T am always at your service, Pray to God to preserve you many 
years; on board the Frigate Industria to an Anchor in the Bay of 
Cruzada to Day 8th of June 1770. 

“1 kiss your hand, 

“Your most humble and obedient servant 
“ JuAN IGNACIO MADARIAGA.” 

This letter, it will be observed, contained an invitation to go aboard 
and satisfy himself as to the strength of the Spanish forces. With it 
was a “ strength return ”’ showing the forces in detail, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract :-— 


























| | Marines | 
Ship. | Sailors.| and | 12-Prs. | 8-Prs.| 6-Prs. | 4-Prs. 
| | Troops. 
Frigate * Industem ”’ ... ee a 278 IIo 26 — — 2 
Frigate ‘Santa Barbara” ...| 256 112 — 26 a 2 
Frigate “‘ S. Catarina ”’ ann 263 120 26 —_— — 2 
“‘ Chebeque of Andalusia”... | 190 100 — 22 — 8 
Frigate “‘ S. Rosa ”’ + | ILO 84 — _ 20 — 
| : 
Total ... ion | 1,097 526 52 | 48 20 14 








The train of Artillery on board the Said Frigates to be landed and 
to form Batteries is composed of 
6 Canons of 24. 
6 Canons of 18. 
ro Canons of 8. 
5 Canons of 4. 
5 Mortars of 6 inches. 
400 Bombs and All other Kinds of Ammunition and Utencils 
in Proportion.” 
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This invitation was accepted, and on the evening of 9th June some 
officers went aboard the Spaniards and had a look round and duly reported 
that the “‘ strength return ’’ was approximately correct. I think a detailed 
description of their visit would have been most interesting; for to us in 
the post-war twentieth century the idea is intriguing, to say the least 


of it. 
On the following day another letter was received from the Spanish 


Commander, addressed to Captains Farmer and Maltby, as follows :— 


‘“‘ GENTLEMEN, 
“‘ Nobody ought to make an establishment and much less to fortify 


themselves in these Islands Ports and coasts of Magellan without the 
permission of His Catholic Majesty my respectable Sovereign, and as 
you have not that permission you ought to abandon and quit this Bay, 
Batteries on shore and the settlement which you have begun. If you will 
give me authentic proof that you will quickly and with good will do this, 
I will put with peace and quietness my Troops on shore, and yours will 
be treated with all the consideration and attention that corresponds 
to the good harmony that subsists between our Sovereigns; and I will 
permit that you may carry with you all that you have got on shore and 
belongs to you lawfully and what you cannot carry or wont carry, I will 
give a receipt that upon this subject the two Courts interested may settle 
the affair. 

“ But if contrary to expectation you should be determined to main- 
tain your new Establishment I will avail myself of the Forces under my 
command to make you quit the place with the fire of my guns and 
muskets and you will be the cause of your own ruin and the fatal conse- 
quences of the warm attack that I shall make both by Sea and Land 
in order to obtain by force the accomplishment of my orders if from 
this intimation should not result the effects I desire. 

“‘ Before I begin to fire I admonish you for once twice and more 
times that with good will you may quit the place the Territory and Bays 
where I find you introduced against the will of their proper owner, which 
is my Royal Master ; although with less notice I might have a just cause 
to begin my operations from the passages that have passed with Mr. 
Anthony Hunt, I have been desirous to exceed in attention in order 
to put myself still more in the right and to stand excused on my part 
for the possibly to be avoided hostilities and their consequences. 

“ After this attention I assure you that if you do not in fifteen 
minutes after this letter have been delivered by my Officer of Orders 
give a categorical and favourable answer to my interest I will begin the 
operations directed to obtain it, considering the want of answer in 
the time prefixed as a tacit negative that you will not quit or abandon 
with good will this place and an express obstinacy to maintain your 
Resolution. In this case you will see the brilliancy of Spirit with which 
the troops and seamen under my command know how to operate not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the season. 
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“You will meditate upon the fatal consequences to the innocent 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty if instead of the kind treatment I offer 
you, you oblige me to use the most rigid as indispensable in the present 
case. 

“Tn all events I wish to serve you with all civility in what regards 
your persons which I pray God to preserve many years. 

“On board the Frigate Industria At anchor in the Bay of Cruizada 
the 9th June 1770. 

“T kiss your hand 
“Juan IGNACIO MADARIAGA.” 


Farmer’s reply to this letter was a classic. The reader is asked to 
note especially the profusion of capitals it contains. - It was an interesting 
phenomenon, not uncommon at that period, that the more impressive 
a letter was intended to be the more lavish the use of capitals became. 


“ SIR, 

“Your letters of the 8th and this day’s date I have received 
in which You Threaten pursuant to your Orders to send me from Hence 
by Force of Arms. Words are not always deemed Hostilities nor can I 
think, You mean in a Time of Profound Peace to put them in Execution— 
More especially as you allow there now subsists, the greatest Harmony 
between the two Crowns. 

‘“‘T make not the least doubt of your being Thoroughly convinced 
That the King of Great Britain my Royal Master has Forces sufficient 
to demand satisfaction in all Parts of the Globe of any Power whatsoever 
That may offer to Insult the British Flag. Therefore was the Time 
limited shorter than the Fifteen Minutes You have allow’d it should make 
no alteration In my Determined Resolution to Defend the Charge Com- 
mitted to Me to the Utmost of my Power. 

“ And am 
ms 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
“GEORGE FARMER 
“ Port Egmont. 
“* June oth 1770. 


“To Commodore John Ignacio Madariaga 
‘“‘ Commander in Chief of the Spanish Squadron Industry. 


” 


(There is an apparent discrepancy in the date of this letter, which 
should probably have been “ roth.”’) 


Kipling has said, ‘‘ Oh, beware my country when my country grows 
polite.” Had he lived in those days he might have said, ‘‘ Oh, beware 
my Country when my Country uses Capitals.” The idea is much the 
same. 

On the morning of the roth the Spaniards landed troops and artillery 
abou half a mile to the northward of the settlement. According to my 
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examination of the ruins, they could have done this without exposure 
to gunfire. The ships had warped inshore and moored head and stern 
opposite the blockhouse and battery (from which the guns had been 
removed). When the landing party had approached to within a quarter 
of a mile of the settlement, the ships put off boats with the remainder of 
the troops, which rowed right into the cove below the blockhouse, covered 
by the fire of the ships, whose shots, by accident or design, went over 
the blockhouse. Seeing no prospect of defending the settlement against 
such overwhelming force, and after returning the fire of the ships in a 
more or less formal manner, the little garrison hoisted a flag of truce 
and desired Articles of Capitulation, which are detailed below. 


ARTICLES OF CAPITULATION. 


The Captains George Farmer and 
William Maltby Commanders of His 
Britainic Majesty’s Forces by Sea and 
Land at Port Egmont and Falklands 
Islands propose the following Articles of 
Capitulation to the Chief Commander of 
the Spanish Squadron. Don Juan Ig- 
nacio Madariaga the roth June 1770 by 
Don Anthony Gutiarrez Colonel of the 


“Spanish Troops. 


First Article. 


That we will deliver the said Com- 
mander the Blockhouse with its guns 
and whatever appertains to it within or 
without likewise the Battery Command- 
ing Jason’s Cove being sensible of the 
Superior Forces with which we are 
attacked by Sea and Land. 


Second Article. 


That the King’s Colours be kept 
Flying on shore until we embark and 
the same on board His Majesty’s Sloop 
Favorite, and that the Officers and 
troops be permitted to remain in their 
quarters as before. 


Third Article. 


That we may be permitted to carry 
His Majesty’s Sloop Favorite wherever 
we shall think proper, the Officers, 
Troops, Seamen, Ammunition of all 


The answer of The Commander in 
Chief of this Expedition Don John 
Ignacio Madriaga, Major-General of 
the Royal Navy of His Catholic Majesty. 


First Article. 


That the Blockhouse, Battery and the 
rest must be delivered immediately to 
the Colonel Don Anthony Gutiarrez 
Commander of the Spanish Troops. 


Second Article. 


That they will be allowed their 
Quarters on shore for the Officers and 
Troops until they embark and likewise 
their Colours flying on shore and on 
board the Favorite but without exercis- 
ing any other Jurisdiction but with their 
own people they being only there for a 
time limited until their embarkation. 


Third Article. 


That the troops must precisely go in 
the Favorite frigate with the seamen 
and whatever effects she can carry to be 
transported out of the American Do- 
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kinds provisions and stores as much as 
we may think necessary, and depart as 
soon. as we are fit for Sea. 


Fourth Article. 


That what we shall not be able to 
carry with us you will give us receipts 
for expressing every article left here 
that we may be able to give an account 
thereof when required. 


Fifth Article. 

That at the time we are going to 
embark on board His Majesty’s Sloop 
Favorite (after concluding the inven- 
tory’s and delivering everything to you 
in proper form) we may have liberty to 
March off under Arms with Drums 
Beating Colours Flying &c. without 
being incommoded or injured. 


minions belonging to the Catholic King 
my Master after duly delivering every- 
thing in proper form to Don Philip Ruiz 
Puanta Governor of these Islands of 
Magellan residing in the Eastermost to 
which we will immediately give an 
account that he may come in person or 
send his Deputy without Delay to take 
charge of the Storehouses Stores &c., 
that the English leaves as this is part of 
his Government he is and will be answer- 
able to my Sovereign for their good 
husbandry of whatever will be delivered 
to him or to his Deputy Commissioned 
for that purpose and till this can be 
performed with all requisite formalities 
the Favorite shall not move unless by 
any accident Don Philip Ruiz Puanta or 
his Deputy shall delay coming in which 
case if it should exceed 40 days the 
Favorite may sail wherever she think 
proper with all that she can Carry, but 
she can never go out until 20 Days after 
one of the Frigates under my Command 
and for the further security of observing 
the Capitulation the Favorite Frigate 
shall be dismantled by putting her 
Rudder on shore. 


Fourth Article. 


There will be receipts given for all 
the stores &c. that His Britainic Ma- 
jesty’s Sloop Favorite cannot carry. 


Fifth Article. 


That at the time of their embarking 
on board the Favorite they must 
acquaint the Spanish Commodore there- 
of to agree upon the Hour as the English 
is not allowed to take Arms without 
giving Notice to the Said Commander. 
That he may give Orders tu be Ob- 
served what they have desired in order 
that they may not be incommoded nor 
injured at their departure but should 
they do contrary to the above it will be 
taken for an Attempt and they will be 
Answerable for the results. 
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Sixth Article. 


That to prevent disorder an officer 
with a few Men may take possession of 
the Blockhouse. 


Seventh Article. 


That the Cordage and other Material 
that served for Parapets &c. at the 
Battery may be put into the Storehouse 
under Lock & Key until proper inven- 
tory’s can be taken or that wee may 
carry them on board the Favorite. 
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Sixth Article. 


For to prevent disorder and to take 
possession of the Blockhouse with 
regularity and good order the Colonel 
Don Anthony Gutiarrez will march with 
all his troops and will leave for the 
present only, a Company of Grenadiers. 


Seventh Order. 


The Cordage and materials that served 
for Parapets at the Battery will be put 
in Storehouse which keys will be 
delivered to the English til the inven- 
tory’s drawn in proper Form and they 
embarked on board the Favorite as 


Granted. 

Abordo de la Industria anclada en 
Bahia de la Cruzadaa 10 de Junio 1770 
Juan Ic° MADARIAGA. 


‘ 


Farmer sent Lieutenant Gower home “ express”’ with an account 
of the action, copies of the Articles of Capitulation and all correspondence. 

When the news arrived in England the effect appears to have been 
electrical. A political crisis was precipitated which stirred the country 
to the core. According to a contemporary account, even the foundations 
of the Throne itself were shaken. ‘“‘ Junius ’’ made the affair the subject 
of violent attacks on Lord North in his celebrated letters to The Times. 
Old Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote at least two pamphlets on “ The Recent 
Transactions at Falkland’s Islands ’”’ in defence of Lord North, at a time 
when he was literally writing for bread. Lord North’s Administration 
tottered towards its fall. And, strange to say, the feeling excited by the 
removal of the rudder of one of His Majesty’s ships seemed to be far 
more acute than that produced by the greater interruption of the peace, 
of which it was but an incident. 

Diplomatic conversations were at once opened with Spain, whose 
policy of procrastination resulted in the mobilisation of the Fleet. Young 
Horatio Nelson, whose father, being in indifferent health, was taking the 
waters at Bath, saw in the county newspaper that his uncle, Captain 
Maurice Suckling, had commissioned the “ Raisonnable.’’ He said to 
his brother, ‘‘ Do you, William, write to our father and say that I would 
like to go to sea with Uncle Maurice ”’ (vide Southey’s “ Life of Nelson ’’), 
and, as all the world knows, he went. 

Alarmed by a display of the ‘‘ Forces sufficient to demand satisfaction 
in all Parts of the Globe of any Power whatsoever that may offer to 
Insult the British Flag ’’—of which Farmer had reminded the Spanish 
Commodore—and desiring anything but another war at that moment, 
Spain evaded the consequences by disavowing the action of her com- 
mander, and Port Egmont was reoccupied by us. 

When Farmer returned home he afterwards commissioned the 
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‘‘ Seahorse,” and Captain Suckling placed young Nelson on board with 
him. His good qualities attracted the notice of the master (afterwards 
Captain Surridge), whose recommendation to Farmer resulted in Nelson 
being rated as midshipman. 

To-day Saunders Island, on which Port Egmont stands, is a peaceful 
sheep-farm. The ruins of the old settlement and of its wonderful gardens 
with their ornamental walks laid out by McBride, are still there; and the 
writer had the satisfaction of rediscovering the site of the old battery, 
with its weathered ramparts built of peat, now nearly levelled to the 
ground. The embrasures and levelled platforms for four guns—the guns 
which were man-handled into the blockhouse—can still be distinguished ; 
and until a few years ago the stump of the old flagstaff on the top of 
Mount Egmont, from which the Union Flag was left flying “in token 
of possession ’”’ when the settlement was abandoned in 1774, could still 
be seen. Otherwise the place remains almost exactly as it was on the 
day when McBride arrived with the “ Jason,” “ Carcass ”’ and “ Experi- 
ment ”’ in the beginning of 1766. 
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COMMAND AND CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 
FOR FORCES CONSISTING OF ALL ARMS. 


(Published by the Reichswehr Ministry, Sept., 1921.) 


Reviewed by Br.-LiEutT.-CoLoneL R. H. BEADOoN, 
C.B.E., R.A.S.C., #.s.c. 





HISTORY presents few more instructive lessons than those that are to 
be gained from a study of the regeneration of Prussia after the Treaty 
of Tilsit which followed the crowning disaster of Jena. Nor are these 
lessons applicable only in the wider or national sense, for they contain 
the story of a military resurrection for which it is difficult to find any 
parallel. To-day the Treaty of Versailles has left the German Empire 
in circumstances and conditions similar to those of Prussia of 1807; 
and although we may doubt whether she will find once more a Scharnhorst 
and a Gneisenau, it would seem imprudent te ignore the possibility of 
at least a partial repetition of history. For this reason, in the first place, 
therefore, any indications in such direction, however small, are worth 
attention. 

In the second place, the positive and definite achievements of the 
German armies in the field, which achievements have not even now been 
sufficiently appreciated, preclude a blind eye and deaf ear being turned 
tv German opinions on the conduct of war. Now that passions are 
beginning to die down, it becomes increasingly possible to view events 
in their true light and proportion, and thus to formulate a sane and 
balanced professional judgment. This being so, one is fain to admit 
that the German Army was not overthrown by reason of any marked 
inferiority in leadership, organisation, discipline, courage or tactical 
skill, but by superior moral and physical resources. Only the foolish 
refuse to take to heart and mind experiences which are dearly bought. 
And in this case the price paid should give some indication of their 
actual value. There is, in truth, a good deal to be learnt from’ the 
defeated enemy, and only a narrow-minded arrogance would refuse to 
admit it. 

For these two reasons, then, the post-war German training manual, 
published in September, 1921, which corresponds to our own Field 
Service Regulations, is of interest and importance—the more so in that 
the intention of merely confining its contents to what would be applicable 
to the new German Army with the drastic limitations of numbers and 
armament that have been imposed, is definitely disavowed. 

The work may be held to cover such tactical lessons as have 
been gained from the experiences of the war and which are considered 
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likely to be apposite to present and future conditions. Naturally, in 
one sense, the book is of a stop-gap nature, in that its theories cannot 
be put into practice in Germany to-day; while, as very lightly 
hinted in the preface, the morrow may bring forth new weapons or means 
of destruction which may more than compensate the Germans for 
what they have been deprived. Yet, even as a stop-gap, these 
regulations, in our opinion, serve a useful purpose to those for whom 
they are written, for they serve to preserve continuity of, military thought 
and to foster the idea of continuous development as opposed to 
spasmodic effort in the life of the army. And this we conceive to 
have been the purpose in the mind of those responsible for their 
production. 

Yet there are two other considerations that it is well for all to bear 
in mind in even a superficial examination of the manual. 

These concern the sources from which the collated experience 
set forth is drawn and the extent to which these experiences may 
be useful for future contingencies. As regards the first, the Germans 
are not basing their whole teaching on what they learnt on the 
Western front. The book is issued under the signature of a Chief 
of Staff who spent practically his whole war service in the East, though 
it is not for that reason alone that we may expect fo find it influenced 
by events in that theatre. It is rather because it was against Russia 
that the war was carried to a successful conclusion. It is only 
human nature to contemplate and deduce from past success. We 
ourselves have had, and indeed still have, our cult of the Peninsular 
campaigns ; but when have we studied our failures in the American 
Revolution, except from the point of view of historical interest alone ? 

Again, the struggle in the East, though lacking in intensity as 
compared to the French front, has supplied strategical examples and 
tactical lessons that are not to be found elsewhere in the world-war. 
History is not lavish of such classic models as Tannenburg. For the 
mounted arm, there is a wealth of material and experience. The 
employment of masses of horsemen, asin Courland in 1915, for example, 
and the value obtained from a branch that it became almost fashionable 
to deride as archaic in France, no doubt serve to explain the space 
that is devoted to every phase of the action of the larger cavalry 
formations. That we may not agree with the whole of the teaching 
is no valid reason for refusing the critical examination that it demands, 
For instance, para. 87 advocates long distance cavalry raids against 
hostile communications as a “ rich and remunerative field” of effort. 
Even the backing of cyclists and infantry in lorries as recommended 
does not convince us that this employment is sound. Our own 
book does not favour it, and the more elaborated teaching in our 
cavalry training treats the subject in very guarded and qualified terms. 

But what we desire above all to emphasise by what we have 
written above is the necessity of getting beyond the environment of 
our own immediate and personal experiences, and even beyond those 
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of the theatre in which we happened to serve, and to take the 
wider and broader view that is comprehended in the experience of others 
elsewhere. Not until then will we really get full value out of the war 
in the professional sense. As an aid to that end the German book is no 
waste of time. 

As to the second consideration—experiences that may be useful 
for future contingencies, it is well to try to envisage what the Germans 
conceive to be the future réle and possibilities of their army. We 
know that in Germany to-day the existing Reichswehr is frankly 
dismissed as being no more than a cadre or nucleus from which the 
national military power may be developed. Within a month of the 
publication of the manual under review, war establishments for the 
division, cavalry division and the units comprised in such formations 
were issued to°the army. These establishments were not applicable 
to ‘‘ the army of transition ’’ but to the army of a first class military 
Power, and their issue as a supplement to the regulations was, therefore, 
perfectly logical. But since the Germans cannot hope, for some 
time to come at any rate, to organise in plain defiance of the Treaty, 
they must rely on an organisation that can function only when war 
actually breaks out or is definitely imminent. Plans based on these 
factors must, therefore, be drawn up. And that the training manual 
must be influenced by such plans, is obvious. The realisation of this 
factor will, it is believed, enable the book to be studied with a more 
intelligent appreciation than otherwise. 

The arrangement does not call for any special comment, approxi- 
mating as it does closely to that of our own Field Service Regulations. 
We prefer that of the French “ Grandes Unités.” The style, too, 
lacks distinction even in the French translation. The opening section 
dealing with ‘“‘Command and its means of action’—a notable 
omission in our own book—generally follows the lines of the French 
manual. In both cases love of responsibility is held to be the 
predominant quality to be sought for in a leader. Nor during the 
War after the fall of Von Moltke was it sought in vain in the German 
High Command. 

Among the leading principles invariably found stressed in a German 
pre-war treatise is that which embodies envelopment, both tactical 
and strategical. An army that carries a Sadowa and a Sedan on its 
Colours cannot but look with favour on the ways and means by which 
such victories were won. Yet the campaign of 1914 in France might 
have been expected to have been responsible for some re-action in this 
direction. No such re-action appears. Envelopment is preached 
as the ideal aim, though in a possibly less dogmatic manner. “ If 
envelopment is impossible, the frontal attack must not be shunned ” 
(para. 275). 

No doubt there was in mind Mackensen’s victory on the Dunajec 
in May, 1915, and the breaking of the Italian front at Caporetto. 

There is nothing of a particular original nature to note generally 
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as regards the three arms. We have already remarked the considerable 
space devoted to cavalry. As might be expected—it looms equally 
large both in “ Field Service Regulations ” and ‘‘ Grandes Unités ”— 
great emphasis is laid on the power and action of artillery at every 
phase of the battle. Space forbids the quotation of more than what may 
be said to be the summary of this teaching, which is given in para. 282: 
“In battle the action of the infantry and that of the artillery ought 
not to be separated either in time or space. It is the duty of the command 
to keep them in unison.” 

This diction is even stronger than that of the French equivalent : 
‘In battle the close and constant co-operation of the artillery with the 
infantry is definitely imposed.” 

The space devoted to the importance of observation for the 
artillery is very marked. 

So elaborate and, in fact, detailed is the explanation and instruction 
devoted to the influence of the artillery that a superficial study of the 
book might conceive that to this arm is given the “ greater glory.” 
We say superficial study, because it is really made as clear as we should 
expect to find it in a manual written for an army in which the foot 
soldier belongs to the senior branch that the infantry still remains the 
‘‘ queen of the battle.” The fact that its action is the final arbitrament 
is never lost sight of throughout the whole field that is covered. In 
spite of the experiences of the war, bringing out as they did the 
murderous effect of automatic weapons, the opinion is still held that it 
is by ‘‘ shock ’’ that the decision must be definitely sought. French 
writers have not failed to point out that this idea will always dominate 
while abundant man power resources are available. The phrase “ cannon 
fodder ’’ was never a mere catchword. Ways and means of economising 
flesh and blood have necessarily influenced French tactical doctrine. 
The Germans, on the other hand, appear to consider that for the very 
reason of the losses sustained by their infantry, more especially in the 
offensives of 1918, that nothing should be left undone to heighten 
its confidence and morale; and that this end will best be achieved 
by the simple and fundamental idea that it is with the foot soldier 
that the ultimate decision rests and that this decision can only be attained 
through and by the “ assault.” To inculcate “ getting to grips ” with 
the enemy is, of course, the logical conclusion of all offensive doctrine. 
Progress in armament should, therefore, merely be regarded as an aid. 
It is a case that cannot be too frankly and squarely stated in these times. 
For it is of supreme importance because it puts in its proper place 
the first factor in war—not the horse, the gun, or the machine—but 
the man. It is good to note that our own book does not fail in this 
respect. 

One point as regards the combination of the arms is worth special 
note as a distant deviation from our own and French practice, and that 
is, the definite allotment of “ infantry batteries’ which are without 
the control of the C.R.A., and entirely at the disposition and in the 
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hands of the infantry for close support (para. 282). Thus, from the 
point of view of the fire fight the regimental commander acts, firstly, 
through the artillery told off to support his infantry, which artillery 
remains under the direction of its own chief, but co-operates through 
the medium of the regimental commander; and, secondly and 
finally, through the close support of artillery with whom the regimental 
commander is in close liaison. This conception constitutes in itself 
a via media between the centralisation of artillery action which 
characterised such battles as that of Riga in 1917, and the extreme 
that lies in the excessive decentralisation found on the Western 
front, especially in the front of the battle zone during the war of 
position and, subsequently, in the more open warfare of the last few 
months. 

The aviation service, which, as in France, is part and parcel 
of the army, is dealt with under the same section as the independent 
cavalry, which rightly emphasises the complementary character of 
the one to the other which at the present stage of air development 
now exists. 

Adverting to the tactical doctrine embodied in the chapters 
dealing with attack in the encounter battle and war of position, and 
the defence. 

In various pamphlets and documents that came into our hands 
during the course of the war, we can trace the elaboration of German 
pre-war regulations as fresh experience came to hand. The sum 
of that experience, now digested and collated, does not, therefore, 
contain anything very unexpected. We like to know that we are 
not alone in our belief in the possibility of the ‘‘ encounter battle.” 
And if one could define the foundations of such faith in a few words 
we should say that it rests on the eminently reasonable assumption 
that the unexpected, and therefore ‘ surprise,’ must always play a 
large part in human affairs. No scientific safeguards will ever 
enable man to regulate his individual or collective destiny with 
mechanical precision. The unfathomable and incalculable element 
of “uncertainty” is ever present. This platitude is sometimes, 
we conceive, in danger of being overlooked in military treatises 
to-day in favour of a rigid formalism which would reduce war to an 
exact science. 

To resume, it seems clear that the teaching as regards the attack 
has been largely influenced by the methods employed in March, 1918, 
when the war training of the German army reached its apogée of 
efficiency, and through which it was enabled, if not to achieve the 
“‘ break-through,” at least to effect far more as regards material results 
and territorial gain than had up to that time been accomplished on 
the Western front during the war of position. The fact that the 
Entente had failed for the three previous years with numbers very 
much more in their favour than had the Germans in 1918, to produce 
any such like results, must have confirmed the latter that they were 
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working on the right lines. The “ soft-spot ” is naturally emphasised. 
If we read Ludendorff’s preparations for the “ Kaiser battle,” and 
subsequently paras. 288 and 345 of the manual, it is easy to detect from 
where the inspiration of the latter is drawn. 

In a similar manner signs are not lacking that defensive theories 
are based on the methods adopted by the 4th Army in the Flanders 
fighting during the autumn of 1917. The doctrine of the last man 
and last round is firmly held (para. 356), as is also depth (paras. 360 
and 363). 

The vexed question of the outpost zone and the degree of 
resistance that is to be offered there, is dealt with in the same 
manner as by the French, 7.e., each case must be taken on its merits 
(para. 357). 

In view of their disastrous experiences from attacks by tanks 
it is interesting to note how it is recommended that such should 
be met. 

In para. 394 it is laid down that efforts should be made to destroy 
hostile tanks in the first place in their positions of assembly or starting 
point. 

If the tank attack succeeds in being launched the guns engaged 
on counterbattery and harassing work will concentrate on it; sub- 
sequently batteries actually supporting the infantry, and finally the 
close support batteries over open sights. It is also taught that a special 
reserve comprised of light minenwerfers, of machine guns with armour 
piercing bullets, and field guns, be earmarked for dealing with tanks that 
may have broken into the position. 

That the automatic weapon is to be the backbone of the defence 
goes without saying. 

A short section is devoted to mountain warfare, which seems to 
have been inserted as a result of the experience gained during the 
operations following the battle of Hermannstadt and in the Balkans 
generally, when troops such as the Alpine Corps specially trained for 
mountain warfare proved their worth. 

There is no mention of desert warfare such as we find in our own 
book, in spite of certain experiences gained when fighting with the 
Turks in Palestine and in German South-west Africa. In a like manner 
bush warfare such as that so effectively waged in East Africa by Von 
Lettow has been ignored. There is, too, one aspect which we cannot 
consider other than as an important omission, and that is concerning 
combined operations. No word on this subject appears either in the 
French regulations, and in this case it is natural enough, since no such 
operation was effected under French auspices during the course of the 
war, and is not normally contemplated in the future. But the Germans 
by their expedition in the Baltic at Moon Sound in October, 1917, had 
a very useful experience, not so much from the severity of the opposition, 
but from the completeness and smoothness by which the natural diffi- 
culties of such operations were overcome. It furnishes, too, an example 
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of when fire from battleships was wholly effective against land forts, and 
for that reason, if for no other, is worth study. 

As concerns the practical value of a knowledge of the German 
manual. We know that since prior to the Balkan War of 1912, 
the Turkish Army has been under German influence, which the world 
war, in spite of the reverses sustained, has served to consolidate. 
Never in modern history has the Turkish army proved so formidable 
as under German tuition. And in saying this we are not forgetting 
Plevna. The defence of the Dardanelles and the prolonged and 
obstinate resistance in Palestine and Mesopotamia, have demonstrated 
what Germany has effected in the way of organisation and training. 
The fruits are to be seen in the Kemalist army to-day; and we 
should be rash indeed to take it lightly if fate and our Eastern policy 
involve us in hostilities. At any rate we have no reason now to 
excuse our ignorance as to the principles on which it would fight. 
The nature of the country and Turkish deficiencies in armament and 
munitions would certainly modify the tactical creed set out in the 
German manual, as would also the special characteristics of the Turk 
himself. But it would not alter it. The principles would remain 
intact. And for their study the book we have reviewed has a peculiar 
utility. 

Our criticism has been on very general lines. Space forbade our 
attempting to deal with more than a few of the points brought out 
and then only in the shortest manner. Others as worthy of 
dilation or discussion have necessarily had to be passed by. Not 
that there is any intention to exaggerate the importance of the work. 
As we have noted above, the style is unattractive, which fact we 
are not willing to impute only to the translations; and which is no 
small fault in a military treatise in condensed form. There is no 
brilliancy of argument or metaphor so conspicuous in “ Grandes 
Unités.”” The mildest of rhetoric is absent. One or two points are 
unwarrantably laboured, and there is some tendency to repetition. 

But when all is said, it is soldierly and workmanlike, written as 
it is by soldiers for soldiers. Some may conceive it in the light of 
an epitaph over the grave of an army, embodying as it does the 
fruits of experiences and exploits from which no harvest of victory 
was gathered. That is the shallow judgment. We would rather 
regard it as the sober and pondered meditation on the effort and 
achievement of an army by whose courage and efficiency in war the 
measure of our own may be gauged. And, even allowing for 
national partiality, no army could wish for a better epitaph than that. 
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SOME STAFF DUTIES. 


By an ex-STAFF OFFICER. 





THE expression “ Staff Duties’ has a technical meaning amongst the 
Enlightened. At Camberley it included the exercise of higher 
mathematics in the calculation of the number of mules or camels required 
to carry the food of the beasts which carried the food of the men, as 
well as the draughtsmanship necessary to depict graphically the arrival 
of troops at some dockyard gates with due regard to the fact that n ships 
of such and such draught could reach (load up) and leave a quay of 
length xin so many hours. These and similar problems gave entrancing 
tasks to officers of suitable mentality. 

We use the term here in its lay sense, i.e., the things a staff officer 
must do, and do well, the most important of which are to gain and retain 
the confidence of his general (a question of personality, which has been 
discussed elsewhere), and to know the troops. 

It is not denied that a pleasant personality assists a staff officer to 
know the troops—all men are assuredly not equal; but the writer 
maintains that most men can cultivate their personality to reach reasonable 
efficiency in dealing with troops, and that the rest is just collar-work ; 
not work at the office table, which is unseen (and frequently unread) 
but long hours spent in personal visits untinted by any suspicion .of 
“spying.” It is sometimes exceedingly hard to reach the fighting- 
lines on the battlefield, while still competing with the office work; it 
once took the writer eight hours or more to reach the front line, find out 
what he wanted, and get back. The object of the visit was not only to 
get away from the telephone, which was indeed preferable to the mud 
and the enemy fire, but to see for himself what exactly was the state 
of affairs at a crucial point where horizon blue and khaki were supposed 
to meet, and what was the mentality of those wearing these most 
contrasting colours at (one should say near) this point. The mere getting 
to the troops is important; what the staff officer effects in the way of 
observation and personal touch is still more important. Now it is 
obvious that more than a certain number of staff officers cannot be “ on 
the prowl” at any one time, and that, for any one unit or area visited, 
there are several unvisited; it is beyond the confines of reason to expect 
the troops to realise that a staff officer spends a large portion of his vim 
in endeavouring to gain personal touch. The aim is this; not that the 
troops should say ‘‘ George (or Freddie) was round this morning,” but 
rather “‘ Wonder why neither George nor Freddie has come to see us 
lately,’ and thai (here is the true test) in a tone of genuine regret. So 
many people in life turn up punctually for a meeting or function, who 
might really just as well stay at home! Nevertheless, it is not without 
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value to attend punctually all functions and thus to become an expected, 
and in time even an indispensable, figure in the picture. It seems to be 
a rule in life that when an idea is so good as to be selected for routine 
performance, from that moment it becomes abysmally dull, unless the 
soul of the performer can throw out something of its own golden sheen. 
That power is what constitutes personality, but the mere performance 
of routine, which is work, is not to be despised. 

The best education for a staff officer for the duty to know “his ”’ 
troops (only don’t talk to your general about “ your” division!) is 
regimental experience. Of course, one cannot usually refuse the offer 
of a staff billet, but certain it is that periods of regimental duty are a 
necessary corrective against becoming a “ Mr. Know-All’”’; also any 
soldier who served the war through on the Western Front will admit 
that the nature of battle there kept changing; can one imagine anything 
more different than May 1915 and September 1914 ?—compare March 
and April, 1918, with June or August, 1917! Before the war, many an 
officer beloved of the authorities had insufficient intervals of regimental 
duty—note, this is written in no carping spirit. During the war the same 
type got no regimental experience at all, on the plea that he could not 
be spared; it would upset the even tenour of work at headquarters. 
This was a problem, no doubt, and it seems absurd to keep a highly- 
trained staff officer in the trenches; but there is another side to the 
question. Whether it would be possible to earmark a cycle of officers 
to fill a group of billets, at least one of whom was at regimental duty? 
Anyway, the writer’s conviction is that no man can know troops without 
a share, and a good share, of regimental duty; and regimental experience 
gained may even prove later to have been the silver lining to a horrid 
dark cloud of dégommation. 

Starting from the (only reasonable) assumption that more is expected 
by the troops of a staff officer than one mere human being can perform, 
there are few things which arouse the ire of the soldier crowd more 
than to be told by a staff officer ‘‘ That’s not my job.” Of course, it 
is not the job of (say) a junior General Staff Officer to select an Elysian 
wagon line for a mounted unit, but he must not say “ that’s not my 
pigeon ’’—not for worlds! He will at once hear a whisper in the trees 
about “‘ watertight compartments,”’ an expression the inventor of which 
should certainly be receiving pricks in the back from some demon’s red- 
hot trident. If he is wise, the G.S.O. will listen and murmur an intention 
to mention the complaint at Headquarters. In truth, one should know 
the elements of one’s brother staff officers’ duties, which one can quite 
well do without stealing their thunder. With this laudable idea in his 
mind, the writer, then senior staff officer of a formation, devised a plan 
by which the staff officer on duty opened correspondence and selected 
certain items for entry on the central registry index of the day, a copy 
of which was placed on each staff officer’s table; it was expected, and 
found, that this system entailed a deal of extra work for the clerks, 
but those who studied their lists gained considerable knowledge of the 
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work of the staff as a whole; it was less expected, but found, that when 
George particularly wanted a certain file, Freddie had sent his clerk 
for it and taken it out in his pocket; what was not expected was that 
the General was always discovering that his staff kept him in the dark 
as to what was going on. The first remedy, 7.e., not to put a copy of 
the index on the General’s table, failed completely. After some not 
unhumorous efforts to edit the daily list with circumspection (the 
next remedy), there was one awful explosion, which rent our earth, 
and the reverberations of which reached in time as far as the outpost 
line and “ refilling-point,’”’ as a result of which the device was allowed to 
die quietly away. 

Understanding of one’s neighbours’ work is part of the interior 
co-operation which is so necessary for a successful staff. True, it some- 
times ends in Freddie doing what is obviously George’s work; perhaps 
George likes that—many people are thus built; it is less satisfactory 
when Freddie only says he has done it, and no one does it at all. One 
must be patient; every “‘crowd”’ must have its “leader,” and some 
people do love to do the popular thing for a present body, even if twenty 
odd absent bodies suffer “‘ some slight ’’ inconvenience. 

One of the very important duties of an experienced staff officer— 
one does not thus use an inexperienced man—is liaison duty, which 
reaches the zenith of importance between Allies, or between a C.-in-C. 
and a Detachment. Examples of these two cases within the memory 
of all are afforded by the late Sir Henry Wilson, who commanded for 
a time the British Mission with the French Army, and by the late 
Oberstlieutnant Hensch, who appears to have misinterpreted the 
intentions of German G.H.Q. when on a Jiaison visit to the Armies 
forming the right wing of the German attack, with whom their G.H.Q. 
was out of touch during the battle of the Marne. This last example will 
probably become classic, on account of the inestimable importance of 
H.’s misliaison. The position of a liaison officer is frequently a sinecure, 
having been established as a precautionary measure against eventualities 
which do not arise; it may, however, call for every atom of personality 
which the liaison officer can bring into play. He must be “ in the head 
of’ the Commander who sent him out, and at the same time conceive 
a certain intuition as regards the staff to which he is sent. To the latter 
he is often a consummate nuisance, eating up food, occupying valuable 
accommodation, and hearing a great deal tmey would rather were not 
heard. He has, first, to be confident that he is in full possession of the 
ideas and intentions of his Commander; for his duties consist not only 
in reporting events, but also in striving to persuade a much senior officer 
(commanding the formation to which he is sent) to fall in with those 
ideas and intentions. Between Allies, intimate knowledge of both 
languages is essential, extending to a delicate nuance ; good looks and 
a pretty wit make a man a welcome guest; but the basis of success 
consists in complete certainty as to his Commander’s wishes, and the 
reiteration thereof in a stone-wall fashion, sometimes forcibly, to the 
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staff in the middle of which he finds himself. One might say, if the 
duties entail a perfectly pleasant time only, then the atson officer need 
never have been sent; if he is really needed, it frequently happens that 
the atmosphere is hostile to him, and he has need of patience, firmness, 
and all his tact. The minuest details of the staff work about him are 
worth noticing, even if not recording. He is in fact an ambassador 
sent by “ A” to get something “A” wants. An artillery liaison officer 
with the infantry plays in addition the piquant réle of a hostage against 
short shells, which not even the most technical and fanciful lecture on 
gunnery can explain away. 

Synchronisation was a minor but troublesome G.S. duty in the 
last war—troublesome, as the following incident will show. A brigade 
was to make a limited, but not unimportant, attack for which it was 
receiving the support of a considerable amount of artillery. Two divi- 
sional staff officers, one G.S. and one artillery, gave the time to the 
infantry brigade-major and departed, with the divisional watch. By 
a devilish concatenation of circumstances (into which it is not necessary 
to enter), the representative of one field artillery brigade obtained the 
time from the wrong watch, and its barrage opened next morning five 
minutes too soon. The infantry on that particular front advanced 
with their barrage and were well on when the correct zero hour struck, 
and the main body of the guns opened fire. Rumour had it that the 
Nero commanding the division wished “the Gunners” had but one 
head; a prolonged inquiry showed that a number of officers were free 
from blame, but could select no one individual who could with justice 
be beheaded. It is not well, however, to laugh, for the incident held 
tragedy. The lesson appeared to be that on every occasion and in 
each formation or unit, one person, and one person only, should be 
definitely responsible for synchronisation. 

There has recently been correspondence as to the advisability of 
having a chief staff officer, instead of two branches “of rank equal, 
but glory unequal”; a humorous correspondent to Truth speaks 
of one branch as “‘ the clever boys.’”” Now the General Staff may have 
more glory attached to it, but, after the early days of the war, its 
opportunities for the exercise of its somewhat vaunted imagination, 
except perhaps in very high formations, were extremely limited; whereas 
Q. had to deal with every conceivable subject from brevets, court- 
martial sentences, and other awards, to the supply of foot-grease, road- 
metal, flapper-fans and amusements; there was often a lot of imagination 
about Q.’s compliance with the demands of the troops, who, of course, 
wanted everything sent to them (“as soon as possible, if not sooner ”’) 
with the same haste with which returns and reports were required from 
them. Positions on either “side” of the staff were easy enough logs 
to fall off, but, after the supply departments once got working, a Q. 
officer might, given good health, reasonable intelligence, and not trop de 
zéle, amble fair safely excelsior; whereas responsible positions on the 
General Staff were subject to accidents arising from the will of the 
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enemy, an ill-regulated factor which the staff next above one’s own never 
seemed to credit. Now it is obvious that somewhere or other on the 
ladder, G.S. and Q. duties must be divided; also that that individual 
wields the greatest power who can first control both branches. Much 
of the correspondence on the subject of a chief staff officer seems to 
leave out of consideration the existence of the Commander, to whom 
the staff are but servants, or at any rate who is president of the oligarchy ; 
the writer’s experience was limited chiefly to staff work within a division, 
where he can see no serious reason for taking power from the Commander 
and giving it to a chief staff officer. It is one of the few advantages 
appertaining nowadays to command (allowing always a lien on the best 
car and the sunniest room in the chateau), and is a poor exchange for 
the first right to a bowler hat, should the enemy interfere with the staff's 
arrangements. 

While on this subject, it is worth mentioning Q.’s perquisite in the 
shape of patronage—+t.e., the preparation of lists of lucky individuals 
whose names would later appear in the newspapers as “‘ men who have 
made their mark,” with corresponding advantage to the social status 
of their families at home. This list is in fact one of the most powerful 
weapons in the hand of a Commander, but it is distinctly double-edged ; 
for the recommendation of a man, considered by the troops as unworthy, 
deals a serious blow to moral; the troops never will understand that a 
man’s suspected capabilities for worthiness are the cause for his selection 
to fill a billet, that his ability to retain the crown against all comers 
proves his worthiness, and that the honour is awarded him as an outward 
and visible sign that he has done so. One may crab and criticise, of 
course; that if a man stops long enough in one place, he gathers the 
moss which invariably collects round stationary objects—it is after all 
something to be able thus to remain stationary; that the half-yearly 
despatch pained more people than it pleased—but wait, joy will come 
some June or January morning! That foreign decorations, &c., &c. 
But in truth all men are not equal, and the world would be but a dull 
spot if the element of luck were quite eliminated. The preparation of 
these lists gave more anxiety to those who had to prepare and sign them 
than the troops at large will (or did) ever believe. 

A harder task than the selection of the fittest is, for a kind-hearted 
man, the elimination of the unfit. One can turn an old hunter out to 
grass, but even that costs something; at any rate the grass cannot 
object. It is not so with men. The more it is attempted to soften the 
blow, the longer the agony; the creation of new posts to occupy those 
eliminated is no sound policy. On these, as on many other occasions, 
doctors are a godsend. And, if one is in the delightful position of being 
“unstuck” oneself, it is well to remember the words of Confucius : 
“Cold, heat, hunger, good report, and ill report, follow one another in 
due course.”’ It is a sign of an inferior man to hang his head, and the 
careers of some people during the war afforded to the world spectacles 
of a most switchback nature. 
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appertaining nowadays to command (allowing always a lien on the best 
car and the sunniest room in the chateau), and is a poor exchange for 
the first right to a bowler hat, should the enemy interfere with the staff's 
arrangements. 

While on this subject, it is worth mentioning Q.’s perquisite in the 
shape of patronage—i.e., the preparation of lists of lucky individuals 
whose names would later appear in the newspapers as ‘‘ men who have 
made their mark,” with corresponding advantage to the social status 
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weapons in the hand of a Commander, but it is distinctly double-edged ; 
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But in truth all men are not equal, and the world would be but a dull 
spot if the element of luck were quite eliminated. The preparation of 
these lists gave more anxiety to those who had to prepare and sign them 
than the troops at large will (or did) ever believe. 

A harder task than the selection of the fittest is, for a kind-hearted 
man, the elimination of the unfit. One can turn an old hunter out to 
grass, but even that costs something; at any rate the grass cannot 
object. It is not so with men. The more it is attempted to soften the 
blow, the longer the agony; the creation of new posts to occupy those 
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Corresponding to the preparation of honours’ lists by Q., the G:S. 
has the duty of preparing that other kind of despatch, the story of the 
battle. There is much in this besides the pleasure of “ lingering too 
fondly on a past achievement.”’ The basis of the story is, of course, the 
war diary, and the keeper of an inaccurate diary should be cast with 
his diary into flames; the trouble is, that what appears true to A., some- 
times looks to B. like a ruddy tarradiddle. Now there is no military 
object in study of the past except as a basis for study of the future— 
and this applies on the widest scale, for military history is grounded on 
the various despatches, to be studied by future students of future war. 
One’s first duty is, therefore, to write the truth and not an “ apologia 
pro mea vita’’; to reach that ideal one must write the war diary each 
day, while the events themselves, and one’s appreciation of the circum- 
stances leading up to those events, are fresh in one’s mind. One might 
write a book on this subject; perhaps the writer will try to do so one 
day; bound in a nice scarlet binding, with gilt letters—if he can afford 
it; but at present he will only jot down, with all humility, a few points 
which have come to his notice in the attempted performance on several 
occasions of this literary task. They are as follows :— 


(a) Write up your war diary each day from the messages in and 
out. Battle days want recording by hours (and minutes); on 
non-battle days, a few lines should record decisions reached on 
important points. Note that use of the telephone has made 
diary-keeping harder, the remedy for which is, as far as possible, 
to record at once in writing important telephonic communica- 
tions. 

(6) Attach a copy of the final edition of the despatch as an Appendix 
to the war diary, just as one attaches a copy of Operation Orders. 

(c) Military histories have been blamed for taking insufficient account 
of psychological factors, the principal of which is based on the 
daily life of the men. What you should write in this vein needs 
judgment, but it is not necessary to describe the purple of the 
hills against the golden sunset. Nevertheless, a certain condi- 
tion of moral—your rivals may call it ‘‘ illusion ’”—accounts 
for a number of incidents, successful and unsuccessful. 

(d) It is difficult to collect accounts after an action. Not all men 
can conceive a detached view of the necessary width. Some, 
at times a great many, of the participants in the action have 
been killed, wounded, or taken prisoners,. especially if it was 
unsuccessful. 

(e) Illustrate your story with maps. A little impressionism is 
useful to bring out the points as you wish. 

(f) Do not issue the final edition too soon. Better evidence may 
come in with time, and reflection will often cause you to see 
things in a truer light. 

(g) Remember your story is not of yourself and your immediate 
neighbours, but of the whole of the troops comprised in the 
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formation, not all of whom may have “ gone over the top,” 
but whose action has nevertheless been important. 

(h) Do not, unless you can help it, write anything injurious to other 
formations with which you have had dealings during the action ; 
if you do, you ought to tell them what has been written. 

(7) Litera scripta manet. 


A young staff officer on promotion to a higher sphere of influence 
was asked by his new “ boss” if he understood the use of carbon paper. 
Quite a sensible question, but a better one would have been: “ Do you 
understand the proper use of a telephone?”’ Telephones vary; so do 
the people who are listening at the other end; so do the tempers of the 
listeners. Errors of judgment must have been innumerable during the 
war. The writer once found he was speaking to a very “ big gun”’ 
whose furious voice roared at him: ‘ If you must ring me up to tell me 
there are no mines on your front, why the —— should you buzz the 
thing in my ear!” An irate staff officer, after expressing his 
notion as to the listener’s fitness for life outside a lunatic asylum, 
discovered he had been talking to the Prince of Wales. It is rather 
ungentlemanly to bluff by telephone a listener very junior to yourself 
(say, a “ learner” on duty during the dinner hour). It is not so good 
to speak to a man over the telephone as to speak to him face to face, 
but it is often (not always) better than writing. In‘all cases, Patience ! 

Nearly the most important staff duty is to have a sense of humour. 
One cannot always spot the ridiculous in what one has written, which 
is one reason for letting someone else read it before its intended recipient. 
Some phrases have become classic; and there was a historic document 
(with reference to the military training of officers’ batmen), in which it 
was stated that many officers had been found entirely ignorant of their 
duties, a humorous typist having omitted the word ‘‘ batmen.”” The 
writer in his salad staff days referred to the ideal that artillery officers 
should be imbued with the infantry spirit, the obvious retort to which 
was that it was all drunk up. A Trench Mortar Battery (establishment 24, 
strength 13) was ordered to supply a lecturing medico with several men 
suffering from ingrowing toe-nails. 

The writer trusts he will not be considered sententious in saying 
that one staff duty is the cultivation of domestic happiness at head 
quarters. It is possible to bear fools gladly, and it is even possible that 
your opinion as to your neighbour being a fool is incorrect. Pretty 
well all trouble in this world originates from somebody’s sin, and one 
sin in particular is sometimes found amongst staff officers, as elsewhere, 
“ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ——.”’ 

But /’audace, l’audace, toujours |’ audace. 

















THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
By Captain W. F. CaBorne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. 





DURING the last thirty-four years it has been my privilege from time 
to time to record inthe JOURNAL of the Royal United Service Institution, 
by means of lectures and papers,! the changes made in the organisation 
of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

For many years the force had a very severe upward struggle; but its 
existence was justified, and more than fully justified, in the Great War, 
as evidenced by the Decorations and Honours conferred upon its members 
(R.U.S.I. JournAL, May, 1920, p. 417) and by common repute. 

On the principle that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush,” nothing more 
need be said in that connection. 

The potentialities of a Naval Reserve from the Mercantile Marine 
having been so thoroughly demonstrated, it was natural that the Naval 
Authorities should deem it advisable to ascertain in what way, with a 
view to future emergencies, its organisation could be improved. 

A Departmental Committee, under the Chairmanship of Admiral-of- 
the-Fleet Sir William May, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., was appointed to consider 
the question, and although, so far as I know, its report has never been 
made public the result of some of its deliberations is no doubt to be 
found in the Regulations for the Royal Naval Reserve, revised to 31st 
December, 1921, approved by Order-in-Council 13th October, 1922, and 
issued during the past few months. 

One important innovation is the institution of an Advisory Com- 
mittee to assist the Admiral Commanding the Reserves on general 
questions affecting the R.N.R., and through it the Mercantile Marine. 

The Committee is composed of the Admiral Commanding as Chair- 
man, assisted by any of his staff as necessary; the Registrar-General of 
Shipping and Seamen, and/or his representatives; representatives of 
Shipowners’ Associations; representative Senior R.N.R. Officers; and a 
Secretary. 

The duties of the R.N.R. Advisory Committee are to select all 
R.N.R. Officers for entry; to advise as to policy governing the with- 
drawal of Officers from their civil employment for naval training in 
peace time; to assist in war time in making all appointments of R.N.R. 
Officers; to advise the Admiral Commanding generally on any subjects 
connected with the R.N.R. which require the opinions of shipowners 
and R.N.R. Officers in general; and to advise on the promotion and 
command qualifications of all R.N.R. Officers. 





1 R.U.SI. Journal, Vols. XXXIII (1889), XXXIX (1895), XLVII (1903), 
and LIX (1914). 
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Moreover, if any practical difficulties occur as regards the training 
and promotion of Officers, owing to the periods that they are absent 
from their companies, the Committee may put forward modifications 
which will meet any objections from the shipowners’ point of view. 


The R.N.R. personnel (Officers and Men) is organised in three classes, 
according to the nature of service for which their civil employment, 
personal abilities, and inclinations best fit them. These classes are :— 


(a) Fleet Service.—In ships of the Fleet, mercantile cruisers and 
auxiliaries. 

(6) Patrol Service——In auxiliary vessels performing anti-submarine, 
mine-sweeping and coastal escort duties. 

(c) Shore Service.—In war time. Officers employed on special duties 
and those who become unfitted for sea-service by age or physical 
disability. 

Until 7th March, 1904, there was no higher rank on the Active List 
of the Executive Branch than that of Lieutenant—even the eight years’ 
seniority stripe and rank having been denied; but upon that date the 
rank of Commander was sanctioned by Order-in-Council. 

By Order-in-Council of 14th May, 1914, the rank of Captain was 
created; and on July 16th of the same year, by similar authority, the 
rank of Lieutenant-Commander was instituted. 

Under the new Order-in-Council, in addition to the officers above 
mentioned (and Sub-Lieutenants, Acting Sub-Lieutenants, Midshipmen, 
and Skippers) there have been added the ranks of Commodore (2nd Class), 
Skipper-Lieutenant, and Chief Skipper. 

The rank of Commodore, 2nd Class, is an honorary one granted in 
peace time in recognition of good service to a few of the senior Captains 
on the Active or Retired Lists, being restricted in the case of the latter 
to those who have held the rank of Captain on the Active List. 

The rank does not entitle an Officer to seniority which he does not 
possess as Captain, or to an appointment as Commodore if “‘ called out,” 
nor does it confer any right to hoist a broad pennant or to claim a salute. 
The rank of Commodore will be retained on retirement. 

The order of precedence of the Naval Forces is R.N., R.N.R., and 
R.N.V.R., and Officers take precedence in that order, rank for rank, 
irrespective of seniority, except that Lieutenants and Lieutenant-Com- 
manders who have certain qualifications and have been designated 
‘ Qualified Officers ’’—distinguished in the “ Navy List’’ by a star in 
a circle against their names—rank in relation to Officers of the Royal 
Navy of corresponding rank and each other, according to their respective 
seniorities, but after Officers of the R.N. of the same seniority. 

Officers of the R.N.R. of the same rank who are not “ Qualified ”’ 
rank and command after Officers of the R.N. and Qualified Officers of 
corresponding rank, and, in relation to each other, according to their 
respective seniorities. 

For example, a “ Qualified ’’’ Lieutenant R.N.R. will take command 
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before a Lieutenant R.N. of less seniority, whereas a Lieutenant R.N.R. 
not so qualified takes command after a Lieutenant R.N. of any 
seniority 

Non-Executive Officers of the rank of Lieutenant and Lieutenant- 
Commander, R.N.R., having certain qualifications and complying with 
conditions set forth, will also be granted, at Admiralty discretion, the 
same relative seniority in the Royal Navy as they hold in the Reserve. 

In 1902 the granting of Engineers’ Commissions in the R.N.R. 
practically ceased, but at the outbreak of the Great War there were still 
150 Senior Engineers, Engineers, and Assistant Engineers on the Active 
List, together with 174 Warrant Engineers (instituted by Order-in- 
Council of 9th July, 1903). 

The Engineering Branch has now been reorganised, and the following 
ranks authorised :—Engineer Captain, Engineer Commander, Engineer 
Lieutenant-Commander, Engineer Lieutenant, Commissioned Engineer, 
and Warrant Engineer. 

With regard to the Accountant Branch, there was, prior to the 
Great War, in addition to the Staff-Paymasters, Paymasters, and Assist- 
ant-Paymasters, who were Registrars and Deputy Registrars of the 
R.N.R., a special class of Assistant-Paymasters (Order-in-Council of 7th 
March, 1904) amended 2nd of May, 1917, recruited from among pursers, 
accountants, bank clerks, &c. 

The authorised ranks now are :—Paymaster Commander, Paymaster 
Lieutenant-Commander, Paymaster Lieutenant, and Paymaster Sub- 
Lieutenant. 

All candidates for appointment in the R.N.R. must be British 
subjects of pure European descent and the sons of either natural born 
or naturalised British subjects. 

Every candidate is required to present himself before a Board of 
Selection at the Admiralty (on which the Admiral Commanding will be 
represented and, in the case of the Engineering or Accountant Branches, 
the Engineer-in-Chief or the Paymaster Director-General respectively 
will also be represented) and to pass a medical examination. 

In addition to Training in the Fleet and Gunnery and Torpedo 
Courses, there are now courses of Signals, Navigation and Pilotage, 
Anti-Submarine work, Mine-sweeping, &c.—in fact everything necessary 
to bring the Officers up to date and render them thoroughly efficient. 

I am simply giving general outlines, but for all details recourse must 
be had to the Regulations themselves. 

The uniform to be worn by Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve is 
now of the same pattern as for Officers of the corresponding rank of 
the Royal Navy, with the exception of the distinctive lace on sleeves 
and shoulder-straps, which remain as before; and in the case of Mid- 
shipmen the white turnback and buttonhole of white twist is replaced 
by a blue turnback and a buttonhole of blue twist. 

The Royal Naval Reserve of men is composed of the following 
ratings :—Chief Engine Room Artificer, Engine Room Artificer, Chief 
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Engineman, Chief Petty Officer (Seaman Branch), and Chief Stoker, 
ranking as Chief Petty Officers; Petty Officer, Stoker Petty Officer, 
Engineman, ranking as Petty Officers; Leading Seaman and Leading 
Stoker, ranking as Leading Rates; Seaman and Stoker. 

All R.N.R. ratings, as from the 1st January, 1921, will be enrolled 
for General Service, with the exception of Chief Enginemen and Engine- 
men, who will be enrolled for Patrol Service only; and all men when 
mobilised will be available for service both at home and abroad. 

The engagement of every R.N.R. man, whether on enrolment or 
re-enrolment, is for a period of five years; and the total period of any 
man’s service on the Active List is not to exceed five terms of five years 
—1.e., twenty-five years’ service in all—the last term being for Shore and 
Harbour services only. . 

Men will be noted on entry for either Fleet or Patrol Service accord- 
ing to their civil occupation and personal inclination, but the numbers 
in each service will depend on Admiralty requirements. Men will not be 
definitely classed until they have completed their second term of 
periodical training. 

No applicant is to be accepted for enrolment in the R.N.R. unless 
he is a British subject and the son of British-born subjects, is able to 
speak and understand the English language, can sign his name, is free 
from physical defects (there is a strict medical examination), has been 
vaccinated, and consents to be re-vaccinated or inoculated if considered 
necessary, and is in all respects suitable. 

Persons born out of His Majesty’s Dominions are only to be entered 
if satisfactory proof is produced that both parents are, or were, British- 
born subjects; and no men of coloured races are to be enrolled. 

For details of pay, terms of service, promotions, &c., reference must 
be had to the regulations. 

The uniform of R.N.R. ratings is similar in all respects to R.N 
uniform, except in the following particulars :—(a) Men not dressed as 
Seamen are to wear an ‘‘ R”’ on each sleeve of the coat above the cuff; 
gold on cloth, red on serge, blue on white coats. (b) Men dressed as 
Seamen are to wear an “ R” on each sleeve of the jumper above the 
cuff; gold for No. 1 dress, red for other serge dresses, blue for white 
dresses; and cap ribbons of the approved Admiralty pattern. (c) All 
ratings are to wear an ‘‘ R”’ on each side of the collar of the overcoat ; 
gold for Chief Petty Officers and Petty Officers who have completed four 
years’ mobilised service as such, and red for the remainder. 
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SANCTUARY WOOD, JUNE 1916. 
By A. Brarr, late Captain, Alberta Regiment. 





AT the end of May the 26th and 27th divisions (13th Corps Wiirtemberg) 
were facing the Canadian Corps on the front St. Eloi-Hooge. According 
to the regimental histories of the 120th and 121st Regts., who had come 
from the Argonne and Serbia respectively,-the salient presented com- 
paratively orderly conditions of life : the German camps were well fitted 
with electric light, water and beer, and even Eros occasionally asserted 
himself, on one occasion with fatal results to some Belgians who did 
not approve of their countrywomen pandering to Gretchen’s blue-eyed 
boys. The Germans thought that the British artillery was the stronger, 
but were not overmuch harried. Captured letters revealed that the 
German civilian population was suffering severely from high prices. One 
letter said: ‘‘ We South Germans would rather that the Empire lost 
the war, but we must nevertheless hold on to the bitter end.”’ There 
were numerous warnings from anxious womenfolk against the tricks of 
the Canadians, whose reputation seemed to have penetrated to the 
German home front. German preparations for an attack had been pro- 
ceeding since early May, but were so carefully concealed that no sus- 
picion arose on the British side till some T-saps made their appearance. 
The German higher command felt it necessary to anticipate coming 
events on the Somme and tie down British troops in the north; the 
German regimental officers thought in some cases that the attack was 
a decoration hunt for the staff, nor did the incident attract attention 
in England commensurate with its importance. 

By 27th May the 13th German Corps was ready, but in order to 
deceive the enemy they allowed an order to leak out alluding to a move 
of the 27th Division to another theatre of operations. Suddenly, how- 
ever, on Ist June the operation order was issued, zero being 3°07 p.m. 
2nd June. 

A soldier’s unposted letter showed that when the imminence of an 
attack became known, several sections of the 3rd Company of the 120th 
Regt. declined to participate. The company was thereupon relieved. 
It appears that the O.C. of the 11th Company of the same regiment was 
also rather doubtful about the intentions of his army. 

Despite this astounding state of affairs, the troops concerned not 
only did their bit but behaved in a soldierly manner to the Canadian 
wounded. 

Fifteen minutes before zero the German infantry took up their 
jumping off positions. The Canadian line from St. Eloi to about 
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Observatory Hill was held by the 2nd Canadian Division, from there 
to Hooge by the 3rd Canadian Division. 

After five hours’ tremendous artillery preparation, under which the 
Canadian line was completely smashed, the Germans at last advanced, 
glad to end the tension of waiting. Once more the Briton showed his 
innate perfidy; those broken, crumbled lines which had seemed to 
harbour only dead, still held some live and angry warriors, who amidst 
their dead comrades struggled to pull out buried Lewis guns and to use 
their rifles. A Major was shot serving a Lewis gun to the last, and if 
memory serves me right a chaplain was killed fighting with his fists.? 
Some men could only be overcome by flame-throwers; this made a 
tremendous impression on the Germans. Major-General Mercer com- 
manding the 3rd Canadian Division was killed; his body was not 
found for some time. Brig.-Gen. Williams was wounded and captured. 
Only a very fortunate circumstance at the last moment prevented Lord 
Byng from accompanying these two officers on a tour of the front 
line. 
On the German left the 120th Regiment quickly gained the line 
Mount Sorrel to Double Hill 60 (Observatory Ridge) and pushed on 
towards Ypres, but had in the evening to retire to the German ‘‘ Golden 
Line.”” Further north the enemy also gained ground. Counter-attacks 
by the Canadian gth Brigade and the 14th, 15th and 49th Battalions failed 
to regain the lost ground, and by the evening of 3rd June the Canadian 
casualties amounted to about 80 officers and 2,000 other ranks. Later 
the enemy blew some mines about Hooge and occupied the grousebutts, 
called trenches by courtesy. 

A stalemate now ensued, the Germans were bringing up material 
and consolidating the new line which our guns were hammering with 


considerable energy. 


On 13th June, at 2 a.m., two composite brigades of the immortal 
Ist Canadian Division attacked the German lines, led on the right by the 
3rd and 7th Battalions and 13th and 16th Battalions on the left. Under 
cover of a dark night and smoke bombs, they jumped off inside the German 
barrage and soon recovered most of the lost ground. The Germans had 
been through a rough time, as the subjoined figures show, and the attack 
caught them in the middle of a relief. A German counterattack by the 
119th Grenadiers and the 12Ist Regt. was postponed from 8 a.m. to 
10 a.m. on the 13th June; but the ground won had to be abandoned 
again. 

The Canadian losses between 2nd June and the end of the fighting 
totalled about 7,000. The German losses were at least as great. N.C.s’ 
pocket books and notes of casualties showed from 25 per cent. to 80 per 
cent. losses. The 13th Corps field (recruit) depots had been emptied; the 
12Ist Regiment lost 255 killed, 831 wounded and 25 missing. 





1 The Rev. Gilles Wilken, of Medicine Hat, who originally joined in the rank 
of private, 
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614 
Appended are the figures showing details of the final bombardment. 
| | 
— | 18 pdr. | 4°5” 4°7” | 60 pdr. | 6” how. | 8” how. | 9°2” how.| 12” guns 
| | | 
f | | | j | 
Av.No. | 1,500 | 450 | 100 | 100 125 | 50 | 50 2 
shells 24 hrs.| | 
| 
| | | | | 
No. of shells| 19,053 | 14,401 | 1,125 | 3,093 5.416 | 5,000 | 147 
7 = 12/6 | | | | | 
7 iti “i. | | | 
ee | | | | pee” | i 
Number of shells fired per yard of trench, 8th-13th June. 
4°5 in. howitzer - : . . - 2 rounds. 
6 in. a . - - - ee Sad 
8 org'2in. __,, + i oe a 
Average number rounds per gun per day, 2nd-14th June 
g°2in. howitzer - - - - . - - go 
4°5 in. - - - . - . - - 170 
18 pdrs. - - - - - - - - I10 


One 18 pdr. battery fired 3,700 rounds in 24 hours. 
Another 18 pdr. battery of 4 guns fired 5,000 rounds in 24 hours. 
Several 4°5 in. howitzer batteries averaged 1,200-1,300 rounds per 


battery per day. 














THE PACIFICATION OF MOROCCO. 


By THE LATE Major T. E. Compton. 





JT is perhaps too much to say that Morocco, to-day, is almost completely 
pacified. In the plains this may be so, and there is now railway 
communication with Algeria vid Fez and Taza; but in the Middle 
Atlas Mountains and in their close vicinity there are still important 
tribes, or sections of tribes, that have not, at the time of writing, 
submitted to the Sultan Moulay Youssef’s Government, which is protected 
and, in great measure, administered, by the French. Nevertheless, a 
great deal has been done towards complete pacification. 

Military operations begin in the spring of each year in the Middle 
Atlas, with the object of securing the submission of the whole of the 
fanatical tribesmen of this mountainous region. Owing to the inaccess- 
ibility of their country, many tribes, even before the French came, were 
practically independent of the Sultan’s Government.’ In the summer it 
is too hot for continuous military operations, and in the winter the 
passes are blocked with snow; but short operations with a definite 
object are possible in the autumn. Quite a number of tribesmen in the 
south-western region, who in the course of the last three years have 
given their submission to the Government, are employed by the French 
as partisans. 

That part of Morocco which is bounded by the Spanish zone in the 
north (now pacified) and by the Middle Atlas in the east is protected 
by high mountains (rising to 11,000 feet in the Middle Atlas and to 
13,500 in the Great Atlas) from the hot winds of the Sahara and 
Algerian plateau, and is, in consequence, temperate in climate. Beyond 
the northern part of the Middle Atlas lies the valley of the Moulouya, 
south-east of Taza, which has recently been militarily organised as a 
base of operations. A narrow gauge railway leaves the trunk line at 
Seflet, 45 miles east of Taza, and runs about 60 miles southwards to 


‘ Outat-el-Haj, whence a good road has been made for 30 miles further 


to Missour, where it appears to be very hot in summer. In this part of 
Morocco cultivation is only to be found in the valleys and near the 
rivers. 
The Great Atlas is a wall of 12,000 to 13,000 feet high, with no good 
passes; those of El Guelaoui and Tagherot are over 11,000 feet. The 
French make use of the great Caids of this region, as far as possible, to 
control the country beyond, and prevent any recruitment of fanatics by 
the still hostile chiefs of the Middle Atlas. 

The military occupation of Morocco is organised by the French 
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Resident-General, in the name of the Sultan, in six subdivisions, as 
follows :— 


(1) Casablanca—peaceable. 

(2) Rabat, including Ouezzan—peaceable. 

(3) Taza—at war with the Beni Ouarain, Ait Tserrouchen and 
Marmouchen tribes. 

(4) Fez—the same as No. 3 subdivision. 

(5) Meknes—including the Taghzeft road and the Middle Atlas 
country south-west of it, not yet quite pacified. 

(6) Marrakesh, including the Great Caids—peaceable. 


The Middle Atlas has been gradually surrounded with a chain of 
fortified posts, the latest having been established in the valleys of the 
Moulouya and Oum-el-Abid in 1922. The occupation of the Taghzeft 
route (see map) in 1917 cut the Middle Atlas in two. The region to the 
south-west of this road is the country of the Zaians and Chleuh 
federations. The former are still partially, and the latter perhaps more 
than partially, hostile to the French. They are shepherds, and go in 
winter south of the Oum-er-Rbia. 

Kenifra, occupied and held by the French since 1914, is situated in 
the Zaiain country, a few miles south of Mrirb. Although supplied with 
difficulty, the possession of this place has been of very considerable 
political advantage, the sons of the paramount chief, Moha-ou-Said, for 
example, having not only ceased all opposition since 1920, but having 
come in and formally submitted. Last year, as we shall see, Moha’s 
capital, Ksibat, some 20 miles south-west of Kenifra, was taken after 
some fighting and one of his sons installed in the paternal domain, Moha 
preferring to become a fugitive in the Great Atlas. 

The Chleuh country is to the south of the Zaiain. The Chleuh 
confederation of tribes, still recalcitrant, is being gradually surrounded 
by the Marrakesh subdivisional command with a series of defensible 
posts. The Taghzeft road runs through the country of the Beni 
M’Guild; this tribe, nomads from Meknes to the Moulouya, like French 
protection, as their country is so vulnerable. 

The region north-east of Taghzeft is the most important to subdue 
and the most difficult. It rises to nearly 12,000 feet, and is difficult of 
access, while the Marmouchen, Tserrouchen and Beni Ouarain tribes are 
the most turbulent and aggressive of all Morocco. The proximity of 
the latter tribe to Fez and Taza and to the trunk railway renders its 
repression a necessity. Much was done in 1922 towards the pacification 
of this region, but another campaign is, at the time of writing, in 
preparation. 

The tribes adjoining the Taghzeft road have submitted. 

The Middle Atlas, to all accounts, is a picturesque country, with 
cedars, oaks, and walnut trees in the valleys; lakes, waterfalls and 
mountain torrents, and inhabited by the fanatical followers of the 
prophet. 
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The Beni Ouarain has always been the ringleader, as it were, of the 
dissident tribes, and owing, as before mentioned, to its geographical 
position, has been in the past a source of grave inconvenience to the 
French occupation. That at the beginning of this year it was still 
unconquered may be inferred from the following extract from a 
Government press note of the 18th January, 1923 :— 


“According to a statement published by the newspapers, a 
detachment composed of 2 intelligence officers and 9g goumiers 
fell into an ambush near Taza, and was annihilated owing to the 
difficulty of the ground and the superiority of the enemy.” 


Presented thus, the information is not altogether correct. The 
facts are as follows: two intelligence officers, with a strong escort, were 
arranging communication between two posts of the mountainous region 
south of Taza. Attacked in a defile by a hostile band, the detachment 
became seriously engaged, and in the course of the combat lost 14 killed, 
including the 2 officers, and 9 wounded. The attacking party was put 
to flight and pursued by the mounted escort. No one, either killed or 
wounded, was left in the enemy’s hands. 

Very soon after the above unfortunate affair the French army 
suffered another serious loss, the second in command of the Aviation 
Service being burnt to death, together with his mechanic and a passenger, 
during a flight from Taza to Rabat, the aeroplane crashing at the Oued 
Beht from a height of 6,000 feet. 

In the course of the operations of the past three years large sections 
of Beni Ouarain have professed submission; but there has always 
remained, at least, a strong minority who refused to submit, even 
nominally. 

1920. 
In 1920 the French resumed the task, interrupted by the Great 


War, of enlarging the Fez-Taza couloir by the occupation ot certain 
strategic points. 
192I. 

For the 1921 campaign, Marshal Lyautey’s plans against these 
people (Beni Ouarain) included an attempt to cut them off from other 
hostile tribes by the occupation of two valleys as bases of operations : 
the Oued Zloul (about 40 miles to the south-east of Fez) and the Oued 
Moulouya, already referred to, south-east of Taza. The high ground 
immediately east of the Zloul Valley rises to over 10,000 feet. The two 
columns started, therefore, about 60 miles apart, and separated by high 
mountains. 

The Moulouya column was the stronger: 15 battalions, 5 mountain 
batteries and 5 squadrons. It advanced from Safsafat direct into the 
Beni Ouarain country, following the Tafraouf Valley, instead of the 
Moulouya, as has been done subsequently, and thus every day’s march 
brought it nearer to the Zloul column, which had the more difficult 
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country to negotiate. The operation was, in fact, entirely against the 
Beni Ouarain. On reaching the source of the stream, the dwellers in 
2,600 tents had submitted to General Aubert, who then proceeded to 
occupy Mount Kessara (4,400 ft.), which operation took a month, tanks 
being used. It was now the 15th May. 

The Zloul Column began operations through the mountains on 
8th May, sending a detachment towards Mount Kessara. After very 
arduous manceuvres, much impeded by rains, the main body of the 
column fought its way to Souk-el-Arba, where connection was established 
with General Aubert on roth June. As a result of these operations, 
6,500 families submitted out of an estimated total of 10,500. 

It can hardly be said that this result was very conclusive, although, 
doubtless, a valuable step forward towards the desired goal. 

South-west of the Taghzeft road, which, as shown on the sketch-map, 
cuts the Middle Atlas into two regions, the posts of Mrirb, El Hammam, 
Ain Leuh, Azrou and Timhadit have been established since 1916. 
Bekrit (6,600 ft.) was occupied in 1917, at the same time as the Taghzeft 
road. But the supply of this latter place had always been a difficulty, 
and in 1921 it was decided to connect Bekrit solidly with Timhadit by 
improving the track between these two places and occupying the same 
defensively. Officially, the operation was described as the reduction of 
the salient Mrirb-Bekrit-Timhadit. General Poeymirau, commanding 
the Meknes subdivision, was entrusted with the task, with 14 battalions, 
2 batteries 75 mm., 6 squadrons, 2,500 partisans, and 5 aviation 
squadrons, of which two were bombing squadrons, having under his 
orders as column commanders General Théveney and Colonel Freydenburg. 

Towards the end of June General Théveney advanced, with the 
object of occupying the Timhadit-Bekrit road and making of it a secure 
base for further operations against hostile Zaiains. After an action in 
which the French losses amounted to 28 killed and 37 wounded, General 
Théveney’s column concentrated on the Timhadit-Bekrit road, which 
was at once taken in hand. The roadway was improved and fortified, 
posts were established for its protection on the heights commanding it ; 
a blockhouse was constructed two-and-a-half miles east of Bekrit, and 
another further north, which was then the most elevated post in Morocco, 
The Timhadit-Bekrit road was now safe. General Théveney’s head- 
quarters were at Bekrit. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Freydenburg’s column from Mrirb moved into 
the valley of the Oum-er-Rbia. Combined operations ensued, resulting 
in the occupation of a central plateau on 5th September by two 
battalions, one from each column, and a Jarge body of partisan Zaiains. 
Liaison between Mrirb and Bekrit was thus accomplished; but in its 
advance the Théveney column had to fight another serious action, in 
which its field artillery was of the greatest service. 

The total losses in these operations sustained by the Governmental 
forces were returned as 37 killed and 50 wounded. 

After establishing posts to keep open the communications, the 
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Freydenburg column moved from Kenifra in October, after an action, 
to the Mesghouchen Plateau, 12 miles from the former place, with the 
object of closing winter pasturage in the Oum-er-Rbia Valley to Zaiains 
still holding out. A strong post was established on the plateau for this 
purpose. 

General Poeymirau received the thanks of the French Government 
and of the Sultan Moulay Youssef for the results of his operations. 


1922. 


From the foregoing summary it will be seen that the French, at the 
beginning of the year 1922, had still considerable difficulties before them 
in the strenuous task of pacifying the Middle Atlas. In such a vast 
tract of mountainous country—z2oo miles from Taza to Azilal—a certain 
amount of sporadic unrest and trouble will probably exist for many 
years to come; but what the French authorities aim at, and what would 
in fact constitute the political pacification of the region, is the official 
submission of each tribe as a whole to the Maghzan, or Government, of 
the Sultan of Morocco. 

The two centres of active hostility at the beginning of 1922 were 
the Beni Ouarain in the north-east and the Chleuhs, aided by a few 
Zaiains from Tadla to Azerzou, in the south-west. Of these, the Beni 
Ouarain and their immediate neighbours to the south, the Ait Tserrouchen 
and Marmouchen tribes, as already explained, would seem to be the 
most important to subdue rapidly. 

Marshal Lyautey, however, no doubt for very good reasons, in his 
plan of campaign for 1922, would appear to have divided his available 
forces more or less equally, at least as regards the infantry, for separate 
operations in the above-mentioned areas. Fifteen battalions and 
partisans were sent to the south-west region and 16 battalions to the 
north-east, where, for the first time since the French occupation, the 
Beni Ouarain were to be attacked from the Moulouya Valley as well as 
from the Atlantic side of the Middle Atlas. 


THE OPERATIONS OF 1922 IN THE NORTH-EAST. 


Early in the year the Moulouya Valley was occupied beyond the 
terminus (Outat-el-Haj) of the narrow gauge railway. The road was 
improved, and Tuggour and Missour garrisoned. 

The operations in the north-east region of the Middle Atlas were 
entrusted to General Aubert, commanding the Taza subdivision. Of 
his 16 battalions he detailed 10 to the Moulouya column, which he 
commanded in person. The remaining six battalions, with a proportion 
of the auxiliary services, formed the Sebou column, under General 
Derchef, which was to assemble at Tazouta (about 30 miles south of 
Fez) by the end of March. 

Since 1921 the Seflet-Outat-el-Haj light railway had solved the 
problem of transport and supply in the Moulouya Valley, and, as already 
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mentioned, Missour had been occupied in January and a good road made 
between that place and Outat. The southern slopes of the Middle Atlas 
are gentle compared with the Atlantic side. 

Towards the end of March, General Aubert moved from Missour in 
a northerly direction towards Almis, the chief town of the Marmouchen 
tribe. On 29th March the Marmouchen, supported by contingents of 
the Ait Tserrouchen and Ait Youssi (see map), attempted to arrest the 
march of the column. After a severe combat the tribesmen were 
repulsed, and Almis was entered on 6th April. The southern Marmouchen 
submitted. 

After fortifying Almis and organising the line of communications, 
General Aubert marched the main body of the column to Douirat in 
order to receive the submission of the Ait Youssi, which tribe had at 
one time paid taxes to the Sultan of Fez, but had turned rebel 
comparatively recently owing to the exactions of the Sultan’s officers. 
It was now quite willing to again submit to the Sultan’s authority, 
provided French protection was effective. 

For some reason, which is not quite clear, the column proceeded 
further into the Ait Youssi country, when it was suddenly recalled by 
news of attacks by the Marmouchen on the line of communications between 
Almis and Missour, a detachment of Senegalis engaged in roadmaking 
having been cut up. The column returned by forced marches, and 
having cleared the area of the enemy, proceeded, towards the end of 
May, to establish a line of posts protecting the sections of the Marmouchen 
that had submitted and the Ait Youssi from the Ait Tserrouchen and 
recalcitrant Marmouchens. This line of fortified posts ran from Almis to 
Soulger (north of Ensil, which latter place is Ait Youssi capital), where it 
touched the friendly country east of the Taghzeft road. 

From the Atlantic side General Derchef began operations in the 
region of the Upper Sebou a little later, but practically simultaneously 
with General Aubert’s advance on Almis. Leaving Tazouta about the 
end of March, he reduced to submission, after sharp combats, several 
groups of the Beni Ouarain; but although the Upper Sebou Valley was 
occupied, thus menacing the Ait Tserrouchen from the south while they 
were being attacked from the north, these tenacious and really gallant 
tribesmen continued to offer a desperate resistance. Marshal Lyautey’s © 
plan for 1922 is said to have included a combined attack on the Ait 
Tserrouchen from the upper Sebou on one side, and from Ensil, the Ait 
Youssi capital, on the other, across the centre of the mountains; but 
the heat was great and the troops fatigued after three months of arduous 
marching and fighting. In view of the extremely difficult terrain involved 
in this operation, it was postponed till 1923. 


THE OPERATIONS OF 1922 IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


If by way of the valleys of the Moulouya and Oued-el-Abid the 
unpacified part of the south-west region of the Middle Atlas is more 
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easily penetrated than is the north-east region, the close proximity of 
the Great Atlas to the country of the hostile Chleuhs has the disadvan- 
tageous effect of prolonging their resistance. Besides being a haven of 
refuge, communication is always practicable in summer through the 
great range with the fanatical population beyond. 


THE COMBAT OF KSIBAT. 


This preliminary operation was carried to a successful issue under 
the general direction of General Poeymirau by Colonel Freydenburg on 
the 9th April. Ksibat was the stronghold of the renowned Moha-ou- 
Said, Chief of the Chleuh Federation, who for 10 years has opposed the 
French, under Moulay Aziz and Moulay Hafid, and who, since the fall 
of the last-named Sultan, has preferred to abandon his lands rather than 
submit. It was impossible to leave this stronghold in hostile hands at 
the beginning of the campaign of 1922 in the south-west, as it would 
have menaced the right flank of General Poeymirau’s advance into the 
mountains. The affair assumed a special importance in that it was to 
take place while Monsieur Millerand, the President of the French 
Republic, was, comparatively speaking, in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Ksibat lies in the mountains about 10 miles east of Tadla, whence 
the Freydenburg column advanced on the night of the 30th-31st March 
against a strong body of Chleuhs, who counter-attacked. Two aeroplanes 
were lost; blockhouses had to be built, and it was not till gth April that 
Ksibat was entered, although great assistance had been rendered by 
partisan Zaiains of Bou Azza and the Beni Mellah under their pasha, 
Ben Temaa. Moha-ou-Said retired to the Great Atlas, and his son, 
who had submitted in 1920, was installed in his place. 

Directly Ksibat was taken Ben Temaa rode back to Tadla, whence 
by automobile he proceeded to Casablanca, and so on after President 
Millerand to the Taghzeft road, where, on 11th April, the President 
conferred on this imaginative and energetic pasha the Cross of a 
Commander of the Légion d’Honneur. 


COMBINED OPERATIONS. 


The capture and occupation of Ksibat was necessary in order to 
secure Colonel Freydenburg’s right flank in the combined operation 
which General Poeymirau had planned to begin on 11th May. 

While Colonel Freydenburg with his six battalions and partisans 
advanced from his base, Ait Tchak, on the Oum-er-Rbia, directly south, 
two other columns, commanded respectively by Colonel Chambrun and 
General Théveney, were to move westwards from Bou Drau and Ait- 
Mouli in the Moulouya Valley, thus attacking the enemy from the north 
and the south simultaneously. 

The Moulouya columns pushed their way over the mountains with 
such determination that Azerzou and two other Chleul villages were 
occupied by the 23rd May. The Freydenburg column on this date was 
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approaching, having on the 16th finally defeated and dispersed the 
Tchakeru section of the Chleuhs in the neighbourhood of their chief 
town, Kerab. Resistance ceased, the bulk of these tribesmen following 
the example of Moha-ou-Said. On the 26th the columns Freydenburg 
and Théveney established Jiaison. 

For the next three weeks the three columns were employed in 
consolidating their positions, constructing roads and defensive posts, 
and it was not till 19th June that a further advance was made. This 
time the direction was south-west, the Moulouya columns continuing 
their march in the valley, while the Freydenburg column followed a 
parallel route on the watershed. By this plan the Chleuhs were given 
no opportunity of making effective resistance, and on 20th June the 
three columns effected their junction at Alemsid, which place stands on 
the high ground that divides the sources of the two rivers Moulouya and 
el-Abid. Here General Théveney repulsed a determined attack, after 
which action the columns remained temporarily on the defensive, while 
General Poeymirau prepared decisive measures against the strong body 
of Chleuhs still in the field, which had dared to take the offensive against 
him. Three special groups were constituted, which converged, on 
12th July, on Tomfit, where the hostile Chleuhs were assembled in camp, 
and gained a complete success, dispersing the enemy without difficulty. 
This ended General Poeymirau’s operations. 


THE CAPTURE OF OQUAOUIZERT. 
Later on in the year General Daugan, commanding the Marrakesh 


subdivision, was entrusted with the task of occupying Ouaouizert, the 
commercial centre on the Oued-el-Abid, 45 miles down the valley south- 
west from Alemsid, and hardly more than 30 miles from the Great Atlas. 
The Marrakesh column (five battalions) attacked from Azilil, combining 
its offensive movement with that of the Freydenburg column; danger 
from the Great Atlas was neutralised by a flank guard of 3,000 Marrakesh 
partisans under their feudal chief, the Hadji Tami Glaoui. Both 
columns were opposed by the Chleuhs, but after successful engagements 
Ouaouizert was entered on the 20th September. 

The occupation of this town bars the exit from the Oued-el-Abia 
Valley, as the Alemsid post closes the entrance. Enemy tribesmen 
seeking a refuge in this valley are now cut off from all communication with 
the Middle Atlas, except by tracks which are blocked by snow in winter. 
The Marrakesh column established also a post at Bou Yahia, in the 
hostile country, close to the Great Atlas. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1922 in the Atlas Mountains of Morocco, 
a good step forward in the great task undertaken by the French Pro- 
tectorate of the complete pacification of the country. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BATTLESHIPS, CRUISERS, 
AND SUITABLY PLACED BASES FOR MAINTAINING 
THE OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS. 


By ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SiR F. C. D. STURDEE, Bart., 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 





On Wednesday, 3rd October, 1923, at 3 p.m. 


FIELD MARSHAL the RicutT Hon. Lorp METHUEN, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
in the Chair. 





1HE CHAIRMAN: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel highly honoured 
at being asked to preside over the lecture to be delivered by Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Doveton Sturdee. It makes me think of the friends that I made while I was 
Governor of Malta, and of all the Admirals who were there. Let me say this in 
introducing Admiral Sturdee to you—that naval history will be enriched by the 
revenge that he accomplished in connection with the -death of Admiral Sir 
Christopher Craddock. He had in front of him--which we in the Army cannot 
always say—both in Admiral Von Spee and in the men serving under him, a foe 
worthy of the English fleet both in courage and in chivalry. I, therefore, 
congratulate Admiral Sturdee on the success he attained over a foe worthy of 
his steel. 


‘ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR DoVETON STURDEE, BartT.: My Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, before commencing my lecture I should like to thank Lord Methuen 
for his kind remarks, and particularly to reciprocate the remarks he made about 
Admiral Von Spee and the Germans I had the honour of meeting. I am quite 
sure that they were a foe worthy of our steel. They put up a very good fight, 
and it is to the credit of the officers and men that I had the honour to command 
that we beat them. 





LECTURE. 


I AM honoured by the Council in being asked to open our winter session 
by giving a lecture on such an important matter, which not only affects 
the Navy but is vital to the Empire. 

It seems that the problem is as old as the Empire itself; therefore, to 
consider it adequately, we should search our former history and experience 
to try and find out what there is to guide us, and then see whether the 
battleship, the cruiser, with the necessary bases, have been seriously 
affected by the introduction of attack from the air and submarines. 

First, examining the question historically, we find that when Queen 
Elizabeth ascended the throne there was no Empire. Scotland was then 
a separate nation, a large portion of the carrying trade of the country was 
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in the hands of the Hanseatic League; but, due to the direct encourage- 
ment of the Queen given to the merchant adventurers, a great advance 
was effected: our enterprising merchants were able to fit out ships to 
carry their goods and to establish foreign connections; it became a grand 
age of adventure and enterprise, we produced that wonderful race of great 
and bold leaders that made their name feared wherever they cruised or 
explored. England began to hold up its head and fearlessly spread its 
wings, new lands were opened up, men and women migrated to occupy 
them; these first colonists had varying experiences, as, in some instances, 
other European colonists had been there before them, so regarded them 
as interlopers, and did not hesitate to attack them as opportunity offered. 
The settlements had to be defended against both native and European 
attack; also the ships taking the settlers across the Atlantic had to be 
armed; further, suitable positions had to be selected which were easy 
to defend, and had safe anchorages for the ships of that day. 

These were our first bases overseas. 

The next century finds us establishing trading bases in Indian 
waters, really the commencement of our great Indian Empire, the 
development and history of which it is not the sphere of this lecture to 
trace; but we find the purpose of the leaders of that time was to estab- 
lish safe bases for the shipping, in order that the ships could be refitted 
and careened after the long voyage round the Cape; also to embark the 
trading goods; it was, further, the aim of our forefathers to establish 
bases en route, St. Helena being one of the earliest taken by the East 
India Company. 

The eighteenth century is principally noted for the many European 
wars in which Great Britain was engaged; during this period of conflicts, 
we established our hold on Canada, and showed that we were to be the 
predominant European Power in India. 

Suitable bases en voute to the East became a matter of great moment. 
We found an important one, the Cape, in foreign hands; the East India 
Company had to make the best terms for their ships to call for the replen- 
ishment of their stocks and other purposes; but our rulers never lost sight 
of the need of this position if we were intending to retain our predominance 
in India, and eventually captured it, but only, at the end of the war, for 
the diplomatists of that day to return it to its original owners at the 
unsatisfactory peace of Amiens in 1802. On war being renewed its import- 
ance to us was so apparent that, directly ships and troops were available, 
it was seized again, some four years later; but this time it was retained 
in the general peace terms of 1815. 

Mauritius in our long wars with France had proved of invaluable 
assistance to the ships of that nation and correspondingly a great thorn 
to ours; its possession was much desired ; however we were not able to 
attain our desire until 1810, and at the general peace most wisely 
retained it. 

Thus, it will be seen that our forefathers were most fully alive to 
the necessity of suitably placed bases on the only then known route to 
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India, and, as opportunity offered, did not hesitate to acquire them, and, 
if allowed, retained them on peace being declared. 

The history of Trincomalee furnishes another example of how rival 
Admirals in war competed for a safe base; the prompt manner by which 
Suffren seized it before Hughes could return is well known, the latter 
then found to his chagrin that his great opponent was in possession. 

Thus, before the end of the Napoleonic war our route to India was 
assured; at the same time we occupied the island of Ascension, no 
doubt to make it more certain; it has since been of great service to 
our ships. : 

The Levant trade had become very important and flourishing in the 
seventeenth century, but it was always subject to interference from 
pirates and required defence in war. A base of some sort at the entrance 
of the Straits was much desired by the seamen. Cromwell stationed a 
squadron in the Mediterranean for the protection of the trade. Tangiers 
was occupied for some years but given up later. Eager eyes were 
always directed on Gibraltar as the most suitable position for a base. 
However, it was not until the beginning of the next century that 
it came into our hands; its importance in the eyes of other seafaring 
nations can be judged by the number of prolonged and severe sieges it 
has had to withstand. Our garrisons, with the help of the fleet, have been 
able to hold this important base successfully ; yet with all this experience 
frequent proposals have been made by eminent men in our time for its 
abandonment or exchange with Ceuta. It would appear that there is a 
type of mind that will never learn from our past history. 

Our naval history furnishes most instructive reading on the need of 
bases for our ships and fleet, also that they must be’ furnished with 
sufficient plant for the repair and maintenance of the latter. 

To fully appreciate the importance that was set on bases, when 
pressed by Napoleon to surrender Malta to the Knights of Malta, sooner 
than do so we preferred to renew the war; incidentally it should be 
remembered that this war lasted for twelve years. How wise our rulers 
were has been clearly shown by subsequent history. 

The men of that day may not even have foreseen the piercing of 
the Suez isthmus, although a land route to India was in contemplation. 

The cutting of the Suez Canal has reduced the importance of the Cape 
route to India; still, as the late war showed, an alternative route proved 
most useful to us during the submarine menace in the Mediterranean 
waters; further, the importance of a well-established base at Malta with 
good dock accommodation was of inestimable service to our fleet, which 
our Allies were not loath to avail themselves of, to our great satisfaction. 

The policy of our predecessors has been followed in recent years. 
Again, as the opportunity has presented itself, we have not hesitated to 
avail ourselves of it. Thus we have obtained a controlling interest in the 
Canal and its vicinity; whatever happens to the future government of 
Egypt, it is presumed that we will continue to guard the Canal against any 


attack. 
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Aden and Perim are also British; therefore we fortunately own all 
points of call to India vid the Canal, as well as round the Cape. 

The nineteenth century has seen the colonisation of the great 
Dominions of Australia and New Zealand, also the great extension of our 
trade to China and Japan; besides which we have acquired possessions 
in Borneo and some of the Pacific Islands. 

Therefore our Imperial problem has increased, as, besides our Indian 
responsibilities, we have to consider the safeguarding of the routes to these 
more distant lands. 

The Government were faced with the question whether they were 
agreeable to leave their great interests in the East and in the Pacific 
exposed or not; 7.¢., in the event of hostilities the abandonment of the 
whole Pacific Ocean. 

This surely was not desired by the critics of the Singapore scheme ? 

The position seems to be that at present we only have a base at 
Hong Kong. This base has answered our requirements for the China 
route and has been the headquarters of our fleet in those waters for many 
years; due, however, to the increased range of modern guns and its 
proximity to the mainland, it was ceasing to be defensible if seriously 
attacked from the mainland, unless its defences were much increased. By 
a self-denying clause which we agreed to in the recent Washington treaty, 
extra defences in this area are not permitted. 

As some misapprehension seems to exist as to the meaning of 
Article XIX. of that treaty, perhaps a few remarks may not be out of 
place. 

The treaty was specially drawn up to prevent competition in the 
construction of fortifications and naval bases in positions that might form 
a menace to the safety of any of the contracting parties. The limits for 
each of the three signatories were specially drawn and defined in view 
of geographical considerations and the future intentions of each party. 

In the case of the British Empire, the western limit of 110’ E. 
longitude was not arrived at in any haphazard manner, but was purposely 
and with the full knowledge and concurrence of the other signatories 
selected so as to exclude Singapore from the status quo zone. 

The longitude of Singapore is 103° 51’ E. Hong Kong having 
ceased to answer our requirements in the misfortune of war occurring 
in the future, after most careful consideration Singapore has been 
selected as a war base; it is situated at the gateway of the Pacific, 
centrally placed, and on the flank of the trade route to our Dominions 
in the Pacific; besides it covers the approaches to India and our trade 
and sea communications in the Indian Ocean, including the sources of 
our vital oil supply from Burmah, Persia and Borneo. 

The decision having been made it seems hardly necessary for me to 
defend it, beyond making a few pertinent remarks. 

It is obviously a question that is of great importance to the 
Dominions of Australia and New Zealand and of considerable value to 
our Indian Empire. 
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I have attempted to show the value our forefathers attached to 
adequately equipped and strategically disposed bases. 


A base to be of any service to our Fleet must be properly equipped, 
7.€., it must have docking facilities, commodious enough to take the 
largest ship, storage for fuel and ammunition, &c. Therefore a base 
requires— 

(x) Fuel supplies. 

(2) Repair facilities. 

(3) Docking facilities for the largest types of ships of war that may 

require to use the base, 7.e., capital ships, also aircraft carriers. 

(4) Store and ammunition depots. 

(5) Necessary defences to safeguard the above. 


Fuel supplies require large reserves on shore, ships calling at a base 
must be sure of finding the fuel ready; there are not enough tankers 
in existence to keep the supply afloat, besides retaining many of these 
vessels to store oil would be found most uneconomical. 

The need for docks was clearly shown in our late war, even with the 
comparative proximity of the docks in England. The completion of the 
docks at Rosyth had to be hastened at once; a repairing base was estab- 
lished at Invergordon, aid a floating dock towed there; a second taken 
to the Tyne to be in close proximity to all the resources of the ship- 
building yards on that river. These docks were in constant use. How much 
more will the need be felt in the East with the nearest suitable dock 
situated at Malta, 6,000 miles in the rear! Imagine the length of time 
a ship which was fortunate enough to be able to proceed that long 
distance under its own steam would be absent from the station, if she 
had to retire there for docking ! 

The lack of bases in the South Atlantic was most evident when 
hostilities broke out in 1914. South of Gibraltar the Falkland Islands 
was the nearest base on the west side of that ocean, but there was no 
fuel there, neither was the harbour defended; eventually a battleship 
had to be withdrawn from her duties at sea for its defence; besides 
which every ton of coal had to be sent from England across an 
uncommanded ocean. 

Due to this known absence of bases, a sea base outside neutral terri- 
torial waters had been decided on beforehand. As this anchorage was 
never threatened with attack, it answered the purpose of replenishing 
the ship’s coal bunkers, but the ships were always open to attack whilst 
coaling and the anchorage was exposed to the weather. 

St. Lucia, our most convenient coaling station in the West Indies, 
was also defenceless. A ship had also to be stationed there. This use of 
ships to fulfil the v6le of forts is much to be deprecated and will not be 
possible in a future war, due to the very narrow margin of ships to spare ! 

There is a very true saying that weapons change much, and strategy 
little. This truism is of importance to keep well in mind at the present 
time, when we see endless new methods of destruction being devised ; 
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fortunately with every new invention some reply is found to counter it, 
so they may not prove as annihilating as their designers would make us 
believe. 

History furnishes us with many illustrations of the vulnerability of 
sea bases to attack by the nation possessing the control of the sea. Nothing 
was more evident in the recent war: when, due to the Allied naval 
superiority, the German colonies were at the mercy of our sea power 
and all came into our hands, some almost at once. In this time of 
great reductions in the defensive forces of the Empire, it is hoped that 
our rulers and the public fully realise that our bases and even the 
Dominions themselves would equally be at the mercy of a more powerful 
sea Power, if we neglect to maintain a sufficient defensive naval force. 

Further, as stated before, our internal communications depend on 
sea protection. Look at any map, and see how these lines pass along the 
front of great sea Powers; their navies, with a comparatively small force, 
could easily sever them, and thus cause great distress to the people of 
the United Kingdom who are dependent on free communication for their 
daily food. 

The most regrettable war, in 1812, against the United States gives an 
illustration of the force required to deal with their 14 armed ships: 
notwithstanding that we were overpoweringly strong in all other seas in 
dealing with Napoleon, we had to reinforce our squadrons off the American 
coast to 93 ships. 

The late war showed that after Coronel, in order to guard our trade 
routes and prevent the Dominions being attacked, some 20 ships were 
employed until the powerful pair of German armed cruisers had been 
disposed of. 

These two illustrations, among many that could be quoted, clearly 
show that in our unique position amongst the nations of the world, in 
order to ensure the security of the Empire a sufficiency of sea protection, 
or, more correctly, ocean protection, is essential. 

It seems sometimes to be forgotten that, due to our strategical 
position the strength of the Grand Fleet caused the surface naval 
war to be mostly confined to the North Sea. We must not expect these 
favourable conditions to recur. Being a world Power we should be in a 
position to defend our responsibilities in all parts of the world if occasion 
should arise. 

We might now pass on to the means of so doing by considering the 
most powerful unit for ocean warfare, viz., the Battleship. 


THE NEED FOR BATTLESHIPS. 


The mind of the public has been confused as to the advisability of 
continuing to build battleships by letters in the Times and other news- 
papers, stating that battleships are of no further use. The writers ask 
the question: What is the use of battleships? and declare that no one 
has supplied the answer. 
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Every one is entitled to hold an opinion on such a point, but it is 
not the real question that concerns us as a nation. 

What we all want to know is, whether, so long as other sea Powers 
construct these so-called useless battleships, can we abstain from building 
the number allowed by the Washington treaty ? 

Our history furnishes us with a vast experience as to the colossal 
power of the strongest type of ship afloat. As compared to that of other 
classes, viz., the three-deck ship of the line, she was equal to a couple 
of two deckers and, owing to the known great preponderance of fire of 
the ship of the line it was not etiquette for such a ship in a general 
engagement to open fire on a frigate or smaller vessel unless the smaller 
vessel had the temerity to fire. 

But we may be told that that is only ancient history. Is it not true 
to-day? Can a cruiser engage a battleship in broad daylight ? 

The recent war throws a good deal of light on the need of possessing 
ships as powerful as those of the enemy. 

May we ask the writers of the letters the two simple questions ?>— 

(rt) What caused the German Fleet to keep so tied to their ports? 

Was it the fear of our submarines, or was it the threat of having 
to meet the Grand Fleet in action? 

(2) Why were their battle cruisers after bombarding unfortified 

towns so anxious to return to their ports? ~ 

In this latter case they had risked the submarine menace ! 

Might it not, again, have been the threat of the Grand Fleet? Have 
the critics of battleships ever asked themselves the question as to what 
would have happened to the Empire if we had ceased to build battleships, 
as some of them had recommended, before 1914, and our fleet had been 
inferior to the German High Sea Fleet? Would we now be able to say 
that no armed enemy subject had landed in any part of the Empire; or 
that the trading ships of the enemy had been confined to port, while 
ours had been free to move and to bring troops from all parts of the 
Empire to the vital point ? 

The Southern Seas furnished another illustration of the poten- 
tialities of powerful armoured ships with no equivalent ships to meet 
them ; reference has been made to the “‘ Scharnhorst ”’ and ‘“‘ Gneisenau,”’ 
these two ships, after Coronel, controlled these waters until equally strong 
ships were sent from home waters to meet them. 

While considering these two ships, I should like to ask the extreme 
air and submarine advocates how they would propose to deal with a 
similar situation in the future without having equally powerful ships ? 

A similar situation is quite possible to recur. 

An attempt has been made to decry the necessity for battleships, 
because they could not remain stationary off the Dardanelles to bom- 
bard the forts after submarines had made their appearance there; 
naturally this was impossible, as they provided a sitting target! But 
is it not more a reflection on the manner they were used than on the 
type of ship? 
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All our former experience showed that before seriously trying to 
capture a first class fortress, particularly when a long channel has to be 
cleared of mines, an army is necessary to accompany the expedition. 
Strong political pressure had previously been exerted to attempt the 
capture of Heligoland, fortunately for our continued naval supremacy 
naval opinion was able to resist battleships being so wrongfully used. 

Our forefathers, with most extended war experience, would never have 
been contented to remain for years outside Brest and Toulon, if they had 
considered that there had been a reasonable chance of capturing either 
place and thus destroying the fleet therein, without a large landing force, 
which could not then be raised. 

The withdrawal of battleships from the Dardanelles seems no argu- 
ment against the continuation of the type. 

The ship of the line or battleship has agreat record: it has enabled 
the Empire to be formed, it has defended it, it has saved this country 
from invasion during the centuries, it has covered the lesser vessels and 
allowed them to carry out subsidiary operations, such as driving the 
trade of the enemy off the high seas, while it has enabled ours to flourish 
and expand at their expense. With these great services to its credit let 
all patriotic Britons beware before they abolish this well-tried instrument 
of warfare, in order to replace it with other types which are still in their 
infancy and have yet to prove their worth in war in defending our far 
flung world Empire. 

It should not be forgotten that the battleship has filled a most useful 
position in preserving peace; as by its majestic presence, which neither 
the air or the submarine can continually show, it has dominated certain 
situations for the benefit of this nation and the peace of the world in 
general. 


THE SUBMARINE. 


Attack from the air and the submarine are the two new menaces 
that the surface vessel has to meet, whether it is a battleship, cruiser or 
a ship of the mercantile marine. 

First, let us consider the submarine. The late war showed that a 
surface vessel stopped at sea, if in submarine waters, was at the mercy of 
the submarine—this is what might have been expected; but that fleets 
moving at speed, when suitably disposed and with a destroyer screen, and 
zig-zagging, were difficult to attack with success. This was, no doubt, the 
reason that, after one or two attempts, the Germans devoted most of their 
efforts against the trade and fully lighted hospital ships. Listening 
apparatus gave the fleet on several occasions ample time to alter course 
to avoid submarines that had been specially stationed in their expected 
track. 

Since the war, anti-submarine measures have been continuously 
developed; these are becoming increasingly effective. A considerable 
number of officers, men and ships are solely employed on these 
investigations. 
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Battleships are having bulges fitted—a method proved in the war 
to be most effective in enabling these ships to maintain their position 
in the line in spite of receiving several torpedo hits. 

Thus, it can be anticipated, as the potency of the submarine increases, 
so will the means of dealing with it develop. 

During the war submarines never prevented the Grand Fleet or any 
of the squadrons composing it from proceeding to sea for any purpose 
desired, but naturally extra precautions had to be taken and sharp look 
out kept for these secretive foes. 

They certainly did necessitate the entrances to all our harbours and 
war anchorages being protected; and it is of vital importance that we 
should have at all times war anchorages in which ships can be assembled 
in safety. 

Observation from the air was found of material assistance in the 
discovery of submarines at a distance, and they were able to give the 
fleet or ships timely warning of their presence and position. 


AIR. 

Air has great potentialities, but has its limitations for ocean warfare. 
Perhaps it might be well to consider its limitations first, as they are so 
seldom mentioned. 

Due to the comparative short radius of action of aeroplanes, airplane 
carriers are necessary. These ships are of necessity large, unprotected 
ships, which are vulnerable to attacks from the air, the surface, and the 
sub-surface, z.e., from bombs, guns and torpedoes. They will thus be a 
continual matter of pre-occupation to the Admiral-in-Command owing to 
their great size and vulnerability. The greater the value attached to them 
the more certain the enemy is to make his direct attack on them. They 
will thus require all the protection possible to keep them afloat, and will 
prove a source of weakness unless the fleet has equally powerful ships to 
those of the enemy. 

Advocates of the air-versus-battleships have this paradoxial situation 
to consider; but it is only another of the ever recurring questions of 
attack and defence. The powerfully armed ship with screening vessels 
is as much required for the protection of the airplane carrier as for the 
battleship. Whatever vulnerability the battleship is credited with the 
airplane carrier possesses to a larger extent. 

The introduction of aircraft, however, increases the range of vision 
of a fleet in clear weather enormously and during daylight; it further 
increases the effective range of gunfire of the powerfully armed ship. 
Both of these assets require well trained and experienced observers over 
the sea. If whatever scheme is finally adopted does not ensure that the 
fleet obtains observers whose reports can be relied on, it will place our 
ships at a cruel disadvantage; and, instead of the introduction of aircraft 
being an asset to the fleet, it will prove very much the reverse. One 
cannot be satisfied with the manner the subject has been presented up 
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BOMBING. 


Bombing of large ships, the average accuracy in peace time exercises 
is not great at heights suitable to effect penetration; the possible danger 
of close misses from heavy bombs, with the resultant mining effects, must 
not be lost sight of in future designs. I understand that at present no 
single bomb in existence can put a battleship out of action. 

At present, ship aeroplanes cannot be designed to carry more than 
1,600 Ibs. weight; within this limit the observer and his machine gun, 
bomb sight, &c., must be included. The weight of bombs carried is, 
therefore, about 1,200 lbs., giving 600 lbs. of explosive, which may be 
carried as one bomb or several smaller ones. Anti-aircraft fire from modern 
ships will soon be many times greater than the most intense fire on any 
part of the Western front during the war. 


Note.—It is of interest to remember that our monitors and destroyers 
were not compelled to evacuate Dunkirk in spite of constant attacks 
from the air during the war. 


DANGER TO LARGE SHIPS FROM TORPEDO PLANE ATTACKS. 


The greatest danger from this form of attack is the element of 
surprise. The percentage of hits in peace time is high, but developments 
are leading to the conclusion that these torpedo attacks may eventually 
be defeated by guns alone. For the present, however, reliance must be 
placed on fighting machines and manceuvring: in addition to gunfire, it 
should be remembered that several hits would be required to. seriously 
affect a battleship with bulges; their effect on a carrier might be more 
serious. 


CRUISERS. 


The effect of a sufficiency of cruisers to an Empire like ours requires 
only to be mentioned to be apparent to everyone. 

We have thousands of miles of trade routes to protect in all the 
oceans of the world. The lack of cruisers in the late war was most seriously 
felt; the Grand Fleet wanted many. Then besides ensuring the trade, 
many were demanded at once, to convoy the transports bringing the 
troops from the distant parts of the Empire to the critical points where 
their presence was urgently required. If we neglect to maintain a suffi- 
ciency ready for immediate service no military concentration of the 
manhood of the Empire would be possible. 

As Nelson was always calling out for frigates, so our modern admirals 
were asking for cruisers in the late war. One of our present problems is 
to determine how fat some of the cruisers can be replaced by either 
airships or aeroplanes; at present these have their limitations. Thus it 
has to be shown whether aircraft can maintain a continuous look out 
ahead of a fleet by day in all weathers; a cruiser can do this ! 

In any swell it is found that accidents occur to aeroplanes in flying 
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off and on to the carriers, particularly in flying on; consequently the 
expenditure of machines is high. 

A reconnaissance machine can only keep the air for three hours; for 
every position at sea where continuous presence of an aeroplane is 
required, it is necessary to carry four, viz., two flying in relief, one 
refitting, and one spare. 

No doubt that by day and in fine weather aircraft are a valuable 
adjunct to light cruisers. 

When considering the relative merits of ships and aeroplanes we 
must remember :— 

(a) Difficulties of navigation by aeroplanes over the ocean as com- 
pared to ships, also the fact that in bad weather and at night 
the ship alone can be relied on to function. 

(b) The comparative endurance of battleships, cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines over aeroplanes is a most important consideration 
in naval warfare. 

(c) It is improbable that a war in the near future will take place 
where distances are small. It is, therefore, necessary to keep ocean 
distances, rather than North Sea areas, in mind when comparing 
their values. 

AIRSHIPS. , 

Airships may be found of great assistance for cruiser work: they have 
the great merit of endurance, and proved of assistance in anti-submarine 
work; their vulnerability to aeroplane attack is a great disadvantage. 


SPOTTING FOR GUNFIRE. 


One of the lessons of the war is that fleets when they meet in battle, 
provided the visibility is good, will open fire at very long ranges, the fleet 
which is served with the most reliable spotters may score a great initial 
advantage; that is the reason why the Navy attach so much importance 
to possessing the very best trained observers well accustomed to the sea, 
t.e., observers trained for sea and not land warfare—in fact true seamen. 

It is fully recognised by anyone with sea experience that spotting 
for gunfire between ships and fleets moving at speed and not continuing 
on a steady course is one of the most difficult observations to estimate 
correctly, and when to that is added a position in a moving aeropiane 
from which to observe, the difficulty is enormously increased. 

To sum up our present requirements :— 

The United Kingdom is yearly becoming less self-contained, our 
Empire is vastly spread and has materially increased since the war; its 
internal communications are across the oceans of the world, they are 
vulnerable to attack, quite unlike those of a continental nation ; therefore 
it is vital to the integrity of our Commonwealth of Nations that all 
reasonable means be taken to ensure that these communications should 
not be severed. 
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If these facts are accepted, it behoves each member of the Confedera- 
tion to bear its share in insuring the security of these lines of 
communication. 

Our whole history shows the need of a sufficient number of bases and 
for them to be- suitably disposed; further, without them the mobility of 
our fleet would be seriously crippled. 

The battleship has proved herself to be the most powerful instrument 
of war afloat, and the most reliable; this view is accepted by all officers 
who held positions of responsibility at sea in the late war. 

The invention of the torpedo showed that our former policy of closely 
blockading an enemy’s port for long periods is no longer feasible; the 
introduction of the torpedo as the weapon for submarines has still further 
reduced this possibility. Speed, screens, extra good look-outs, listening 
apparatus, with the assistance of air observation, when possible, are 
necessary for the defence of a battle fleet at sea; with these aids its move- 
ments are free in submarine waters. 

Ports and anchorages within the radius of submarines require their 
entrances protected against these vessels. 

At present, air attack on a fleet at sea is not serious; but the fleet 
requires all means of anti-air protection that can be devised. 

Protection against air attack is necessary for harbours within the 
radius of enemy aircraft. 

The air weapon and the submarine are not only a menace to the 
battleship but affect every type of surface vessel; therefore, for a great 
sea Power, too many steps cannot be devised to reduce their potentiality. 

As in the past the competition was between guns and armour, so now 
it will be between surface vessels, both armed and unarmed, and these 
novel forces. : 

War in the future, more than lately, will be in three planes: the 
surface, sub-surface, and the air. 

Cruisers are as necessary as ever in our naval history; and it is 
evident that for our security we must possess more cruisers than any 
other single Power. 


DISCUSSION. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Will Admiral Sir Percy Scott open the discussion ? 


ADMIRAL SiR Percy Scott: It is very kind of you, Sir, to call upon me, but 
I have said so much in the papers lately that I think I have said enough; besides 
which I do not want to ask the lecturer a question which I know he cannot answer. 


REAR-ADMIRAL H. W. RicHMonD, C.B.: My Lord, Ladies and’ Gentlemen, 
Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee has stressed the need for bases. There is a certain 
amount of discussion in some quarters at the present moment as to bases not 
being necessary. I have seen the view advocated by an officer of great experience, 
Sir Cyprian Bridge, that no permanent bases are required—that you can establish 
your ships where you like. I do not think any of our experience in the late war 
will support that view. The whole of the history of the past, as far as I have read 
it, hinges so tremendously round bases that I cannot see that it will alter in the 
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future. One of the points which arises at the present moment in reference to 
bases is, that as the sea-keeping power of a ship or fleet diminishes, so the need 
for a base increases. At a time when a ship was able to keep the sea for five 
months you could get on fairly well, but not entirely, without a base; but now 
that the sea-keeping capacity of a ship is reduced, you may say, very nearly to a 
few days, then the need for bases becomes exceptionally great. Dealing with the 
question of battleships and bases, Sir Percy Scott has asked in the Press, ‘‘ What 
is the use of a battleship? ’’ Possibly that is the question he intended to ask 
to-day—I do not know. If that is so, let us consider for a moment what has 
happened in the past. In the past battleships have been used in large fleets, in 
detachments, in squadrons, and in single ships. A large fleet has usually had the 
function of covering the operations of the smaller detachments which are scattered 
about actively exercising command of the sea—that is, convoying troops and 
trade, and cruising, patrolling, and what not. ‘‘ Ships of the line of battle’ have 
been massed in large fleets in a position to deal with the corresponding large forces 
of the enemy which could effectively move out and interrupt the passage of troops 
or trade. Their objective has been the enemy’s main body, and they have put 
themselves as near to that objective as they possibly could. Our main fleets in 
the first stages of this form of strategy were able to lie near the enemy’s ports, 
as Admiral Sturdee has said. If, or when, it could not continuously lie near the 
enemy’s ports, it had to lie in a base somewhere near, moving out from that base 
at short notice, with the ability of striking the enemy’s fleet before it could 
complete any operation upon which it was being sent. I believe the same can be 
done to-day and to-morrow. I will hark back, if I may, to give you an example 
from the past. If you take the time of the battle of the Nile, the Mediterranean 
squadron under Nelson at the battle of the Nile destroyed the main French body 
in the Mediterranean. Immediately after the battle of the Nile there was a 
definite change in the policy of the Government—an expansion of the policy of 
the Government. As it was then no longer necessary to concentrate the squadron 
in one large body, it was broken up into a number of small bodies. Sidney Smith 
was sent to the Levant; Nelson was in the Neapolitan and Sicilian waters; Keith 
was in the Western part, and Ball in the neighbourhood of Malta. All these 
scattered detachments conducted their operations covered by the main battle 
fleet. This fleet was a long way away—off Brest, and it was engaged upon 
endeavouring to prevent the main French fleet from breaking out and interfering 
with these many operations. As a matter of fact the French fleet did get away, 
and with the definite intention of interfering with them, and it created extreme 
anxiety. Admiral Bruix made a cruise from 26th April to 1oth August, but he 
eventually returned to Brest, having been able to do nothing at all. And why ?— 
because he was constantly being pursued by the British battle forces. What I 
think Admiral Scott has stated is that it would be impossible for a modern fleet of 
battleships to exercise the same power, because the battleships could not watch 
the enemy in that way. I imagine that he would say that they could not lie near 
enough to an enemy port to get upon the tracks of an enemy’s battleships in time 
to prevent him doing damage. I should contest that by saying this: A modern 
battle fleet, acting upon the information it would receive from its reconnaissance 
forces, would be able to move in pursuit. Admiral Scott may say that a fleet 
would not be able to move out of harbour because it would be stopped by 
submarines. Putting aside the experience of the last war, in regard to which I 
entirely agree with Admiral Sturdee’s statement that no battleship was ever 
stopped from going out of harbour by a submarine, I have tried to work out the 
problem when I was at the War College to see whether, and in what way, a large 
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number of submarines could prevent a fleet getting to sea, and neither I nor any of 
us have ever been able to discover the means by which that could be done. In 
my opinion these submarines could be dispersed or put out of the way, or put 
under water, or made ineffective for a time sufficient to enable the battleship 
fleet to do what was required. If the enemy have no battleships, it is perfectly 
true that no battleships are wanted by us. All you require is a ship big enough 
to deal with the biggest ship the enemy possesses; and, in reality, that is all that 
a so-called battleship is. So long as a prospective enemy—and every foreign 
Power is, I suppose, a prospective enemy—possesses powerful surface ships, some 
means must be devised by which those large ships can be intercepted and prevented 
from dealing with our smaller ships and getting at our trade or troop convoys. 
I know of no instrument capable of protecting a convoy against surface ship attack 
except a force of surface ships that can fight them. This may be a single ship or a 
combination of ships, but surface ships they must be, for no other can doit. No 
officer that I have yet met has been able to devise a means by which submarine 
forces would be able to defend a convoy of a large number of ships against an 
attack by surface ships of any kind—battleships, cruisers or destroyers—and I 
am equally confident that aeroplanes could not do so. A fighting surface force is, 
in my opinion, absolutely necessary for that operation, which is one that constantly 
occurs in war, for no sea war of ours has been conducted without convoying of 
some sort. 

There is one difficult point about the subject which Admiral Scott has 
mentioned in his writings, namely, “ It is all very well to say that your battle fleet 
will move out on receipt of news, but unfortunately they will all have been sunk in 
harbour by aeroplanes.’’ I do not think that is sufficiently answered by saying 
that we have got to provide anti-aircraft guns. I do not think the majority of 
officers have a great belief in anti-aircraft guns at the present time. The point 
appears to me to be one not of artillery, but of base selection and strategy. Your 
base must be far enough removed from the air basesof theenemy. Just as of old 
fleets could not lie in bases that were commanded by the enemy’s guns—as, for 
nstance, the Mediterranean squadron had to evacuate Villefranche when the 
enemy army captured the shore positions round the harbour—so to-day you may 
have to be prepared to operate from a position out of range of the aircraft. I do 
not say you must, for there are other ways than artillery of defending a fleet; but 
I do say that the fact of having to remove a base to some distance does not, by 
any means, render the battle fleet useless. There are circumstances in which that 
may prove extremely difficult, and it may be possible that under some conditions 
you cannot get a base so far removed from the enemy; but there is always this to 
bear in mind—that his battle fleet is probably just as near your aircraft as yours 
is to his, and the covering function—the duty of dealing with the enemy’s main 
body, is unchanged. 

I do not think the dangers which are predicted by those who believe that 
aircraft will wipe out the battleship and the surface ship are justified by experience 
at present. It is undoubted that weapons a great deal more efficient than those 
of to-day will be devised. We have to be ready for those things, and we shall 
probably find that changes will take place in the design of the principal type of 
fighting ship. At the present moment, however, I cannot see that the dangers 
which are predicted as far as battleships in harbours are concerned are as great as 
has been suggested. I do not, of course, speak with certainty; but just as the 
torpedo boat, though it modified the manner in which battlefleets carried out their 
function, did not do away with the need for a ship as strong as those of the enemy, 
so the aircraft, while modifying method and probably affecting design, will not do 
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away with the need for a commanding type of ship, capable of performing the 
covering function that the type called the line of battleship has performed hitherto. 


REAR-ADMIRAL B. S. Apair: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, My remarks 
are going to be very brief. The last speaker has emphasised what Admiral Sturdee 
has said about the necessity for bases. You must establish bases for your fleets 
to work from. It is as well to observe what other countries are doing in the 
matter of bases, in support of this country providing them for the defence of the 
Empire. There is only one nation the Navy of which in the future may be a 
serious menace to ours. Hitherto the strength of our Navy has always been 
vastly superior to that of other nations. In the future there will be one which 
is our equal and only one. Now what is that other nation doing? I believe 
it is no secret that they are going to spend in the course of the next 20 years 
over £30,000,000 on developing their bases. It is perhaps not undesirable to 
mention the Power I am referring to; it is, of course, the United States. What 
are the United States doing? They are establishing three bases on their West 
Coast and one in the very middle of the Pacific, at Honolulu, to provide for their 
largest fleets. On the East Coast they are providing bases for their largest 
possible fleets at New York with Naragansett Bay and in Chesapeake Bay. What 
does that mean to us? My Lord, with that I cease; I will leave the answer to 
that question to the audience. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR DOVETON STURDEE, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O., in reply, said: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sorry there has 
not been more discussion because there is a good deal of controversial matter in 
my lecture. I am particularly sorry that Sir Percy Scott did not ask me his 
question, because I should like to deal with it before this audience. Will you 
put the question to me, Sir Percy ? 


ADMIRAL SiR Percy Scott: I do not want to put you in a hole. 
ADMIRAL SIR DovETON STURDEE: I want you to. 


ADMIRAL SIR Percy Scott: Very well, I will ask it then. What are we 
going to do with our battleships if we go to war with France? That is the 
question. 


ADMIRAL SIR DovETON STURDEE: I am not sure that it is wise within this 
Institution to discuss such a question relating to any particular nation. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I think it is far better not to. 


ADMIRAL SIR DOVETON STURDEE: You must remember that .‘rance is our 
great Ally. At the present moment there is an Entente with France. But we 
are a world Power, and we must be prepared for any situation that may happen 
within the next 30 years. 


ADMIRAL SIR Percy Scotr: That is why I did not want to ask you the 
question, but you would have it. 


ADMIRAL SIR DOVETON STURDEE: You have scored off me there, because 
I do not want to discuss that particular point. I think your point was, was it 
not, that battleships are no use at all ? 


ADMIRAL SIR PERCY Scott: No. 


ADMIRAL SIR DovETON STURDEE: The point of my lecture is that as long 
as any other nation builds a battleship we must build one. 
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ADMIRAL SiR Percy Scotr: You have mistaken my point. I do not say 
that a battleship is no use at all. I, in my ignorance, ask: What is the use of 
a battleship? I thought you were going to tell us in your lecture to-day. 


ADMIRAL SIR DovETON StuRDEE: I, in my ignorance, tell you that the 
battleship is the reply to the battleship of any foreign Power. I have shown 
it by our British battleship fleet replying to the German High Sea Fleet, and I 
have shown it by another instance. 


ADMIRAL SIR Percy Scott: Why did all the battleships in the Mediterranean 
run away at the sight of a submarine ? 


ADMIRAI SIR DOVETON STURDEE: I have shown you that in my lecture if you 
had only taken the trouble to listen to it. We used our battleships for a wrong 
purpose: they were kept practically stationary off an enemy coast where there were 
submarines. No one with any military sense would have done it. But that does 
not decry the battleship; it decries the man who ordered them there. 


ADMIRAL SIR Percy Scott: Why did a battleship steaming up the Channel 
go to the bottom through a submarine? Was that wrongly employed ? 


ADMIRAL SiR DovETON STURDEE: How was she steaming up the Channel ? 


ADMIRAL SIR PERCy Scott: She was steaming up the Channel with the Channel 
Fleet. 


ADMIRAL SIR DovETON STURDEE: What formation were they in ? 
ADMIRAL SIR Percy Scott: I forget now. 

ADMIRAL SIR DOVETON STURDEE: Were they taking any precautions ? 
ApMIRAL Sir Percy Scotr: That I do not know. 


ADMIRAL SIR DoVETON STURDEE : I think you must enquire a little deeper into 
that. I do not want to discuss it now, but I think you will find that sufficient 
precautions were not taken in view of the presence of submarines. I think you will 
find that is so. 


ADMIRAL SIR PERcy Scott: I know that. 


ADMIRAL SIR DOVETON STURDEE: If you were outside this building and I 
thought you had a revolver I should take great precautions that you did not fire 
your revolver at me. That is what it comes to. The submarine is a secret vessel 
trying to get close to you to sink you, and, therefore, you must take the necessary 
means to defend yourself. If you have assassins about, you deal with them in that 
way in ordinary life. Why should not we do the same in regard to ships, and why 
abuse the man who has been assassinated because he was assassinated? That is 
what it amounts to when you abuse the battleship. 


ADMIRAL SIR Percy Scott: I once compared the Admiralty with a silly mother 
who sent her children out into the streets where there were motor-cars dashing 
along. The Admiralty sent their ships out with no nurses to cruise near a submarine 


base. 
ADMIRAL SIR DOVETON STURDEE : Of course I have such a great respect for the 


Admiralty that I should be sorry to criticise its decisions, but again I say it is not 
the battleships but the man that sent them there. 
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ADMIRAL SiR Percy Scorr: That is your friend the Admiralty. 
ADMIRAL SIR DovETON StuURDEE: I dare not criticise them at all. 
ADMIRAL SiR Percy Scott: I do dare. 


ADMIRAL SIR DovETON StuRDEE : If you use a ship or a weapon wrongly it is 
the fault of the man who uses it and not the ship or the weapon. That is what it 
comes to. I should like to ask you a question. Will you answer this question ; 
I have answered some of yours? 


ADMIRAL SiR PeRcy Scott: No, you will not answer my main question. 


ADMIRAL SIR DovETON STURDEE: For diplomatic reasons. I ask you this 
question ; Are you prepared, if you were First Lord of the Admiralty, to say “‘ No, 
we will not build battleships ’’ when foreign Powers are building them ? 


ADMIRAL SiR Percy Scotr: Yes, I would be prepared to say so, but I am 
prepared to build something else instead. 


ADMIRAL SIR DOVETON STURDEE: What would you build? 


ADMIRAL SIR PERcy Scott: That I ought not to say. 
ADMIRAL SIR DOVETON STURDEE: I quite agree with you. 


ADMIRAL SiR Percy Scott: I will only tell the Lords of the Admiralty that, 
and I do not think they are likely to ask me. : 


ADMIRAL SIR DovETON STURDEE: I thank Admiral Richmond for his kind 
remarks. He mentioned that Sir Cyprian Bridge did not want permanent bases. 
We suffered considerably from having a temporary base only in the South Atlantic 
during the war. I have no doubt that you must have permanent bases. To my 
mind we must have a permanent base at Singapore, and probably we should have 
a secret temporary base between Singapore and Australia if ever we have a 
Pacific war. You must have some permanent bases, and other temporary bases 
which are devised at the moment. I agree with Admiral Adair that it is a very 
interesting fact that our policy on the subjects we have been discussing to-day, 
battleships and bases, is restricted by the two other great Powers, Japan and 
America. They both support our contention. As Admiral Adair has pointed out, 
a large sum of money is to be invested in bases by this and other nations. The 
cost at Singapore is about sixteen millions, I believe—the cost of two battleships. 
The battleships would last anything from five to ten years, but Singapore will be 
in existence 30, 50 or 100 years hence. Therefore, I think we are not throwing 
our money away in putting it into a project of that kind. Then Admiral Adair 
said something about equal navies. As far as I understand it, we only have an 
equal navy as regards battleships, which will not please Sir Percy; but I do not 
think that this great Power can accept an equal navy in cruisers with any other 
Power in the world. If we do, we are not governed by statesmen. 

I do not think I have any other remarks to make, except to thank you very 
kindly for listening to me so patiently. With regard to Sir Percy Scott, we must 
have this argument out a little later at the Club, where we can discuss in private 
the question which I do not want to discuss in public. I thank you again very much. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Field Marshal The Rt. Hon. Lord Methuen, G.C.B., G.C.V.O.) : 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very much in the position of a patient who is extremely 
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ill, and the two leading doctors in attendance disagree in regard to the treatment 
that should be adopted. That is all I can say with regard to the discussion 
between Sir Percy Scott and my friend on my right. It only remains for me to 
give him a most hearty vote of thanks from you all and from myself for the interesting 
and valuable lecture he has delivered here this afternoon. 


ADMIRAL KING HALL: Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been asked by Sir 
Arthur Leetham to propose a vote of thanks to the gallant officer, Field Marshal 
Lord Methuen, for presiding over the meeting to-day with so much success. I 
desire to assure him, on your behalf, that we are highly flattered that an officer of 
so much distinction and long service should have come here this afternoon and 
presided over the meeting. I beg to propose that a hearty vote of thanks be 
accorded to him. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation and the meeting terminated. 
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THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN, 1915, FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF A REGIMENTAL OFFICER. 


By Lieut.-CoLonec H. M. Farmar, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 





On Wednesday, 1oth October, 1923, at 3 p.m. 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE MILNE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., R.A., 
in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, I must apologise for my presence 
in the chair to-day, but the Chairman originally appointed to preside over this 
meeting, General Braithwaite, who was Chief of the Staff of the Gallipoli 
expedition, unfortunately finds himself unable to attend at the last moment. 

I will now introduce the lecturer, Lieut-Colonel Farmar, who took part in 
the landing at Gallipoli of the famous 29th Division during the very early days 
of the expedition. 





LECTURE 


I HAVE been asked to speak on the Gallipoli Campaign from the point 
of view of the Regimental Officer and can give a picture of what came 
within my personal knowledge from the 25th April until the middle 
of July, 1915, in actual operations—supplemented by what I have read 
since, and studied on the ground during two visits, in 1921, to all the 
battle areas of the Peninsula, in the company of men who were present 
during the fighting in each area: on the first occasion as a member of 
a Staff Tour. 

The history and criticisms have been most ably written by others, 
but I believe the story of certain happenings may serve to accentuate 
the value of various principles laid down in our Training Manuals. 

The first attack on the Peninsula was made with a dispersal of 
force, which, when severe opposition was encountered, led to a lessening 
of confidence. But the information obtained since has shown that 
the Turkish dispositions were such that, had the British tried to 
concentrate for an attack in depth, in a given time, far fewer troops 
could have been landed with the means available, than the numbers 
which the enemy could have collected in opposition, and the problem 
for the Turks would have been made far easier than it actually was. 

The landings were planned to take place in coves and on beaches 
to conform with naval ideas. The sailors did not wish to risk possible 
rocks, uncharted reefs, or bad landings under the cliffs. The cliffs 
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would have given dead ground for disembarkation and in places were 
climbable. 

The analogy may be taken of hill warfare in which valleys are 
left alone and all risks taken to attack up the spurs. Two principles 


were at variance. 
Great secrecy was observed. It is difficult to ensure success in 
this and at the same time to give time for all ranks to learn their task. 


It is essential that every man according to his sphere should understand 
all that is intended and can be foreseen, and a very considerable time 
is needed for this purpose. 

The problem of weights to be carried by the men was decided 
beforehand in accordance with the hope that considerable progress 
would be made, and with the knowledge that no transport could be 


landed immediately. 
This resulted in a very severe handicap to the troops in the peculiar 


conditions which evolved. 

Amongst Indian Frontier tribesmen the custom is for one man 
with a rifle to be supported by two comrades carrying necessaries. 
Mustapha Kemal, in the recent Turkish-Greek war, adopted the same 
principle. This promotes wonderful mobility and confidence: the 
fighting men feel free: the v6les can be changed. 

In original instructions I believe it is wise to name Report 
Centres, in succession, up to each objective, for every Commander. 
He will not be tied personally, but, until another is reached, will leave 
someone to receive and re-direct messages. It is very often possible 
to mark these without disclosure to the enemy. 

Further, to arrange for Hiatson, not only from subordinate to 
superior, but laterally between commanders and leaders of equal 
standing. Those employed need not be of particular rank, but 
individuals who are intelligent and in possession of the plans for their 
particular formation. 

The attack was set without adequate artillery support owing to 
the low trajectory of naval guns and the difficulty of observation. We 
know the dispositions and numbers of the Turks. That success to 
so great a degree was attained is a good augury for the future for 
infantry trained on present principles, many of which were factors 
in succeeding on this occasion, the difficulties of which were so extreme. 

Of the opposed landings, that on W. Beach was the one that opened 
the way to further operations. The Australian and New Zealand Corps, 
by a fortunate accident, were diverted to a cove not immediately protected 


by the enemy. 
The 86th Infantry Brigade, under command of Sir Steuart Hare, 


was disposed as follows :— 
One battalion to land at X Beach; 


One at W Beach; 
Two at V Beach, with a half battalion of the 88th Brigade; 


Brigade Headquarters at W. 
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A demonstration was made further east on the Dardanelles side 
by one battalion of the 87th Brigade at De Tott’s Battery and on the 
other flank by two battalions at Y Beach, attention on the Asia side 
being drawn by the French. 

The Australian and New Zealand Corps landed at Anzac Cove. 

General control was exercised by G.H.Q. by means of wireless. 

At W Beach the first boat loads were hampered by barbed wire 
placed in the water and by more above the water line, subjected 
to the cross fire of machine guns and rifles. Men had been told off 
to particular tasks, with axes and cutters, to break through obstacles. 

A proportion gained dead ground in depressions of the shore and 
others worked with their hands into the soft sand and lay just under 
the stream of machine gun bullets. The Turkish guns had been 
placed in tunnels on the flanks and, at the short range used their tra- 
jectory could not be brought lower than about two feet above the general 
ground level. 

Some men burrowed under the barbed wire entanglements. 
Surviving Officers and N.C.O.s worked to prepare for further developments 
by getting rifles, clogged with sand and sea water, cleaned, then to 
bring fire to bear on the Turkish trenches; also, methodically, to make 
ways through the wire. 

The enemy neglected to counter-attack. 

Brigade Headquarters was with the second line of boats: Sir 
Steuart Hare and Frankland, his Brigade Major, simultaneously grasped 
the situation, and both rose to signal a deflection of course to the left. 

A landing was made without serious difficulty on a narrow strip 
between cliff and sea. The cliff, damaged by shell fire, was scaled, and 
the Turkish trenches on that side, turned. 

A wide awake officer, who awaited his opportunity with men ready to 
his signal, seized the chance of this diversion and led a bayonet charge 
from the beach. The demoralised Turks were killed in their trenches. 

While this was happening our men on the right boldly engaged 
with rifle fire the enemy on that flank, and with such effect that the 
latter not only omitted to fire on our men making the charge, but began 
to get their machine guns ready for departure, and bolted when it was 
apparent the opposite position had been taken. 

It was an object lesson of the good in soft spot tactics and of the 
neglect of the Turks to make use of fire discipline. 

The situation then was that the beach itself was controlled by the 
survivors of a Battalion, roughly sixty per cent. of its strength: the 
cliff top on one flank, the left, in our possession, a few Turks in the valley 
leading to the beach, and apparently considerable fire coming from high 
ground towards Sedd-ul-Bahr. 

Sir Steuart Hare was anxious as to the success of the X Beach 
landing, and for the co-operation of this battalion. He reconnoitred 
himself, without positive result other than hearing considerable firing. 


When returning he was severely wounded. 
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Frankland, the Brigade Major, assumed control, and, after satisfying 
himself that the ground gained was being consolidated, he gave certain 
instructions, and went himself across the beach, giving the situation to 
those he passed, with the determination to establish the right flank, 
which was in a most dangerous state. 

He found Captain R. Haworth, recovering from a fall from the 
top to bottom of the cliff, caused by a shell explosion, with about fifty 
other ranks and one subaltern, completing re-organization. These 
were led by a narrow track under the brow of the cliff as far as the ruined 
Lighthouse of Cape Helles. From this twelve men under the subaltern 
were directed to attack towards Sedd-ul-Bahr and to hold the ridge 
line; the remainder were ordered to attack up the main feature which 
dominates that neighbourhood. 

Captain H. Shaw had moved his men from the beach towards this, 
and was stopped, but ready to co-operate, and was occupying the attention 
of the enemy. 

A combined effort secured all the ground dominating the beach 
and pinned the Turks in their strongly wired redoubts and trenches on 


the highest ground. 
Frankland was killed during this operation and the staff captain 


assumed control. 

He was able to get in touch with the battalion from X Beach; 
with the signallers working behind steel plates on the bridge of the 
“ River Clyde ”’ at Sedd-ul-Bahr, and to give information to Divisional 
H.Q. on board H.M.S. “ Euryalus.” The Brigade signallers were 
quite wonderful. 

The day’s operations closed with immediate immunity secured 
for W Beach by the further successes of fresh troops, a temporary check 
at Sedd-ul-Bahr, a dangerous situation for the Battalions at Y Beach, a 
precarious success for the Australian and New Zealand Corps, and the 
battalion at De Tott’s Battery in comfort. 

As regards my earlier remarks, from personal experiences on this 
day I am sure many lives would have been saved if the men had not 
been hampered by such heavy weights, and that many would not have 
become as exhausted as they did. 

Also that if Report Centres had been fixed it would have been 
easier to get and maintain touch. If liaison methods had been adopted 
there would have been much greater cohesion, and, when darkness closed, 
a greater confidence felt. 

The casualties of the day were heavy; and quick re-organization 
and acceptance of responsibility was necessary. I believe in fully 
trusting subordinates with information, to help towards co-operation 
and team work; and, in peace, making it easy for individuality to have 
scope: there is still often a tendency for superiors, with the best 
intentions, to intervene during the actual progress of a piece of 
training, and thereby lessen its usefulness. I believe that if a 
man shows himself to be incapable of training that he should be 
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superseded without delay, otherwise that he should be given a very 
free hand. 

The night of the 25th/26th April was dark, with some rain. 
Developments were strange. The Higher Command was acting quickly 
to suit events; meanwhile other happenings independently prepared 
the way for further action. 

Amongst those who had been ordered to remain in the “ River 
Clyde”’ when the first efforts to land had been frustrated was Major A. T. 
Beckwith, a Company Commander: when dark came on he made his 
way ashore and made a bold reconnaissance. The village of Sedd- 
ul-Bahr was full of Turks; survivors from the defences of W Beach 
had reinforced the original garrison: there was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for attacks on both W Beach and the “ River Clyde,” yet none 
developed. 

I believe the reason was that an unintentional demonstration 
preyed upon the nerves of the enemy and kept them in a state of 
apprehension. This demonstration was caused by panicky firing by a 
few men of ours amongst those covering W Beach: it spread and 
developed until the roar of musketry was of almost unimaginable 
violence. Officers tried to stop it, but in the darkness this was no 
easy matter. 

The Turks were not in the line of fire, but scattered in small parties 
amongst the little stone houses of Sedd-ul-Bahr, and stayed there, while 
Beckwith planned and prepared for an attack with the troops left in 
the ‘‘ River Clyde,” with a junior officer, Spencer Smith, to help him. 

The forces of the enemy in the Peninsula remained divided, 
drawn to meet the various attacks and threats. As soon as it was 
light Beckwith and Spencer Smith began concerted parallel attacks. 
Colonel Doughty Wyllie, an officer of Sir Ian Hamilton’s staff, landed 
from the ‘‘ River Clyde’ and found a number of disorganized men 
in the vicinity of the beach; these he formed up, organized, and led 
personally, on the left. The three columns almost simultaneously came 
clear of the village. the left having the more open country, with Turks 
retiring pell mell. Doughty Wyllie was killed as he was leading a 
bayonet charge over the Castle Ridge. 

The success is an example of the value which a demonstration 
can have when carried out with vigour, of initiative which can seize 
on circumstances, and especially of the importance of personal 
reconnaissance 

Its results were: control gained of the low ground leading to the 
rise to Krithia and Achi Baba, space for manceuvre, and the opportunity 
to land the French on V Beach. 

Early on the 28th arrangements were complete for further effort, 
with some artillery landed. 

Orders were given for the advance: the French on the right, 
the 88th Infantry Brigade in the centre, the 87th on the left, the 86th 


in reserve. 
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From the nature of the situation orders from Higher Authority 
were not in detail. 

I believe it would have been wise for the Battalion Commanders 
to have met in conference with the Brigade Commander, to have decided 
on a methodical plan of action, on means of liaison, and for the pre- 
liminary line to be taken by the Reserve. 

Then for similar procedure down the channels of responsibility. 
Time is never wasted in making sound plans and in making these under- 
stood and having essential points written down. 

Two of the Brigades had lost their original Commanders and 
Brigade Majors, and both these Brigades were depleted to the extent 
of over fifty per cent. by casualties. 

The ground over which the advance was made was intersected by 
watercourses, and on the left the great Gully Ravine, unexpectedly 
large, proved a serious handicap to the action of the 87th Brigade. The 
Peninsula widens rather rapidly, and, no horses being available, control 
was difficult. 

The French advance was at first rapid, but, when stiff opposition 
was encountered, their movements, though difficult to follow, showed 
evidence of trouble. 

The 88th Brigade was deployed too soon, and drifted, leaving a 
large gap between itself and the 87th, which for the time being was 
pinned. The 86th was called up, and written orders were given to 
Commanding Officers, the final objective being the spur lying north-east 
of Krithia, which first involved the capture of this village. 

Two Battalions were organized in depth; the two others, which 
were but remnants, were held in reserve. 

The advance began. 

At this juncture, the French appeared to be retiring from the ground 
they had taken early in the day. The 88th Brigade were in difficulties, 
and a staff officer was sent back for assistance. Unluckily he did not 
reach the Brigade H.Q., but did meet troops of the Brigade Reserve and 
diverted these, with part of the reserve ammunition. 

The leading Battalions of the 86th met with opposition from Krithia 
Wood, stopped, absorbed their supports, and formed a firing line. 

Sir William Marshall, who was directing the operation, on hearing 
the situation, ordered the Brigade Major to go forward again and to get 
the troops of the 86th Brigade to move. The 88th were seen to be 
retiring in conformity with the French and the 87th were held, as it 
transpired later, by the very strong Boomerang Redoubt and trenches 
covering the Gully Ravine. 

The Brigade Major found the two battalions still stationary, packed 
in a line which afforded natural cover. Orders brooked no delay, there 
had been no change of plan, training had been to conform to movement 
and to give mutual support. He decided to go himself with the nearest 
platoon and trust to being followed. It was obvious that a Turkish 
counter-attack was being developed against the 88th Brigade. 
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The action was successful and the Krithia Wood was taken, but a 
good many casualties were suffered and re-organization was necessary. 

The Brigade Major told the nearest officer that he would go on to 
reconnoitre with a small escort and that he wished him to follow as soon 
as he could reorganize: he also told him to send word to neighbouring 
leaders to conform. 

Unfortunately this officer was immediately wounded; he gave no 
information; and the troops were re-called. 

Meanwhile the reconnoitring party had got forward to the slope 
leading up to Krithia; they saw Turks in flight; without knowing it 
they had turned the flank of the Boomerang Redoubt. 

If the 86th Brigade had taken advantage of this success, ground 
would have been won which it presently cost many lives to take, and 
it is probable that the 88th Brigade could have come on again to turn 
the Kereves Dere, which it was found impossible to take by frontal 
attack. 

I believe the failure to take more than a comparatively small 
accession of ground was due to the neglect of arrangements to ensure 
methodical progression with good liaison to secure control; and to want 
of imagination : when the opportunity occurred in finding the soft spot 
it was neglected: then was the time to press in, to rush up the machine 
guns, to exploit the success. 

I believe it to be very necessary in peace to practise exercises involv- 
ing reorganization, allowing for casualties, bold personal reconnais- 
sance by leaders, and quick exploitation : to encourage audacity even to 
exaggeration. 

The men were very exhausted by the heavy weights carried. 

The result of the day’s operations was the formation of the Eski 
Line of entrenchments from sea to sea. 

.On the night of the 1st/2nd May the Turks made an attack with some 
18,000 troops, which presented some points of interest. I will speak of 
these before leaving the Cape Helles operations, which afterwards 
developed on the well-known phases of trench warfare. 

The enemy gathered in strength in watercourses leading down the 
Krithia slopes to a main channel, intending to make use of the intense 
darkness to break through our line at the junction by weight of numbers, 
elsewhere holding the defenders to their trenches. Achi Baba gave such 
good observation that it was possible from its summit to locate all our 
positions and almost to count numbers. 

With the men available it was only possible to hold one line, with 
about twenty-five per cent. in reserve, entrenched close up to the most 
dangerous places, ready in case of necessity to counter-attack with the 
bayonet. Two battalions of the 86th Brigade were so reduced that they 
had been amalgamated. 

When there had been an opportunity to reorganize, the mistake 
was made of leaving this composite unit where it had consolidated on 
the night of the 28th/29th, actually across the junction of the streams 
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and only just fitting within the main banks of the ground depression. 
It received the full force of the onslaught and some Turks broke through. 

The situation was saved by the prompt action of the reserves. 

The lessons are two: to think of the psychology of leaders and 
men, and particularly in a dangerous situation not to be haphazard in 
the allocation of duties; secondly, to have no break in responsibility at 
what may be critical places. 

The Turks in their retirement were very clever in placing men 
to hinder counter-attack. 


In speaking of other events it is as a student and not as an eye- 
witness of the fighting. 

A visitor to the Anzac Territory must be struck with the small 
extent of ground held for so long, the extraordinary difficulties which 
it presented for both defence and offence and with the skill and courage 
which overcame these to culminate in the triumphant effort to break 
out in August, when it was necessary to use the A. and N.Z. Corps as a 
pivot for the Suvla Bay operations. 

The hills between Anzac Cove and Suvla Bay are of peculiar 
difficulty for military operations, not easy to be imagined from recon- 
naissance at a distance, or from the air, or even by the study of a map. 

The earth’s surface is here in broken, tumbled masses, covered with 
short stiff scrub, with steep, sometimes precipitous, faces. 

Features are unexpectedly, suddenly, on a giant scale. Under- 
features, which may give in approach the aspect of spurs, turn out to 
be “islands ’’—death traps, separated from the main hill by a deep 
ravine. 

Ravines give the oddest turns in direction. 

History shows that the defence may often be placed at a disadvantage 
by overconfidence in the strength of topographical difficulties, and that 
the latter may be turned to good account by a bold and scientific attack. 

When studying the ground over which it was planned that the 
troops intended to co-operate with the A. and N.Z. Corps should pass, 
the problems with which they were confronted seemed to me to be in 
order of importance :—How to keep Direction; how to arrange for 
Artillery support; how to keep liaison; how to ensure methodical 
progression. With night movements to be provided for, all accentuated. - 

In the Suvla Bay operations it was the failure to solve these 
difficulties which led to failure to co-operate in the success of the A and 
N.Z. Corps and to the failure of the first phase of Sir Ian Hamilton’s 

lan. 
: A few ideas have occurred to me of aids which might be used in the 
future to assist in analogous circumstances :— 

Navigation lights placed to enable leaders to steer their desired 
course; search lights used to mark definite points at certain times, to 
enable bearings to be taken; definite localities marked at certain 
intervals by phosphoric or smoke shell; the principle of the life-saving 
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line gun to be used by mountain artillery to give a line of direction for 
scouts to follow. 

Methods are now laid down for communication between Artillery 
and Infantry which help to solve the second problem. I have already 
touched on the subject of Jéatson and there remains the problem of 
methodical progression. 

First, I should like to urge the importance of giving ample time 
for every man to learn his véle—in particular this gives confidence and 
leads to determination to succeed; of trusting subordinates and giving 
ample information. Second, an apparently complicated task becomes 
simple when split into its component parts: give each part as a separate 
task to a separate party of troops. Ina night march prior to an attack 
I would suggest working it in stages and picqueting the route, marking 
the way between picquets with string—bundles of sticks and string are 
easily carried. Arrange Report Centres. If direction is temporarily lost 
it is simple to pick up the last position verified and to make good. 

Have stages made short and, in the first instance, laid out by a 
scouting party. 

The first men intended for opening the attack should be lightly 
equipped and supported by “ Carriers.” 

Leaders to be attended by ‘‘ Runners,’’ also lightly equipped. 

It is not the important matter to bring all men available to the 
opening attack : it is of supreme importance to make the opening attack 
at the right place with a fraction of the force and then to support this 
by reinforcement or manoeuvre as the situation develops. Good 
organization is the keynote of success. 

The suggestions which I have made are for the purpose of intro- 
ducing thought and discussion whilst the military history of the campaign 
is studied. Beyond this, as I said in beginning, it is not for me to speak 
of anything beyond telling a simple narrative, but I should like to finish 
by saying that, since our Armistice with Turkey, it has been ascertained 
without doubt that the Gallipoli Campaign destroyed the best of the 
Turkish Army and depleted it in matériel, thus making it possible for 
our successes in Mesopotamia and Palestine. No sacrifice connected 
with it was made in vain. 


DISCUSSION. 


Major-GENERAL SIR STEUART HARE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
there is one point in the lecture in regard to which I think the lecturer has 
conveyed rather a false impression. He has rather implied that there was a 
difference of opinion between the Army and the Navy as to where we should be 
landed. I do not think there was ever any difference of opinion at all. The 
fact of the matter is, the Navy has got to put you ashore and you have got to 
go where they say they can put you. I think it was thoroughly understood that 
the landing could not take place except on a beach unless there was an absolutely 
flat calm. It so happened that the day we landed the water was like a mill pond, 
but you cannot reckon on that for half an hour at a time. Anybody who has 
ever tried to get on to the accommodation ladder of a liner when it is a bit rough 
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will know what it means to land on rocks. As I have already said, it so happened 
that the sea was absolutely flat calm when we landed, and we did manage to 
switch one tow of boats on to the rocks to the west of W. Beach. But you could 
not reckon on that. In making a plan you do not want one which involves a risk 
of one chance in a hundred. The day before the landing it was blowing half a 
gale, and I suppose we should not have landed at all. Even supposing it is dead 
calm when you start from the ship, there may be half an hour’s tow before you 
get to the land, and a sea may get up during that time sufficient to make it 
impossible to land on rocks by the time you get there. I notice that in the 
account of the Staff Tour, a copy of which the lecturer very kindly sent to me, 
the solutions which are suggested seem to have neglected that factor altogether. 
They all landed on the rocks. I do not think they would carry the naval officers 
with them in that respect, or anybody else who had ever tried to get out of a boat 
in rough water. You must also remember that we practised it beforehand. 
I do not think anybody anticipated that we should be under such heavy fire so 
soon. We overestimated the effect of the naval bombardment. We took it 
for granted that at any rate the Turk would be blown off the first mile or two, 
but he was not. The moment the bombardment. lifted he was there and began 
shooting. As you know, the Turks did not open fire until the first boat touched 
the beach. I think the explanation of that was that they had their heads kept 
down by the naval bombardment, because if they had started to fire when we 
were 400 yards away I do not think aman could ever have landed at all. I think 
the naval bombardment did that much—it kept their heads down, but it did not 
blot them out. We thought the whole place would be going up in flames, but 
it was not; the Turks were still there. That also explains another thing which 
Colonel Farmar mentioned several times: the weight the men were carrying. 
It sounds rather senseless that the men should have been asked to carry 80 Ibs. 
of weight, but it was anticipated that they would land with what they had got 
in their packs and that they might see no transport or have any communication 
with the ships for several days, because bad weather might have sprung up at 
any moment, so that they had to be prepared to stick it for several days. As I 
Say, we overestimated the effect of the bombardment; the men were expected 
to have time to shed these packs when they landed, but they had not. The 
climb up the cliff was not as steep as is represented in the drawing on the wall. 
It is a steep slope and the climbing was no doubt assisted by the naval 
bombardment. Of course, it was not an easy climb and the men with their 
packs on their backs found it very difficult to get up. I daresay most of you 
have read the account of the storming of Bhurtpore, which was a-mud fort. The 
men found it was absolutely impossible to climb up the breaches, which consisted 
of powdered earth at a slope of one in one, and they could not do it. If you 
knock down the face of a cliff, which is not solid rock but a sort of crumbling 
earth, it does not make it very easy going for the men who have to climb the cliff. 


Major-GENERAL GRANVILLE EGERTON: Sir George Milne, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, having been on the Peninsula and knowing every yard of the ground 
that the lecturer has dealt with this afternoon, it has been of the very greatest 
interest to me, and possibly to others who are in the same position as myself who 
were not at the first landing, to hear, this afternoon, the details of what happened 
during the first two or three days of the campaign. There is one question that 
I would like to ask the lecturer, namely, does he really think that 16,000 Turks 
actually came down on Clapham Junction or its neighbourhood at the time he 
mentioned against such a thin line as we held? It seems to me that if that large 
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number of Turks really did come down against Clapham Junction meaning business- 
on the night of the attack (although it is my experience that the Turks as a rule 
did not mean business in their attacks) it would have been difficult to prevent 
them getting through. There is one other question connected with Suvla in 
regard to which I should be very much interested to hear the lecturer’s opinion. 
Did the staff ride consider the statement which the Turkish Commander-in-Chief 
makes in his book on the Gallipoli campaign, which, no doubt, Colonel Farmar 
has read, that if we had really attacked and gone for our objective from the first 
at Kiresch Tepe, north of Suvla Bay, we must have got through. I wonder 
whether the staff ride considered that line of attack. Liman von Sanders refers 
to it more than once and says that had we on the 9th August, and particularly 
on the 16th and 17th August, really attacked and gone for Kiresch Tepe there 
was practically nothing to stop us. If the lecturer can give us any information 
on that point it would interest me personally very much indeed. 


LiEvuT.-CoLONEL H. M. Farmar, in reply, said: As regards the question of 
where to land, there is, at the base of nearly all these cliffs, a narrow shelf of sand 
between the deep water and the base of the cliff, so that it is not a question of 
landing on rocks but of landing on sand, though this shelves quickly. There 
is deep water pretty close in. Landing anywhere on the north and west in rough 
weather would be extremely difficult. 

As regards the numbers that were used by the Turks on the night of the: 
attack on the 1st and 2nd May, I can only say that the defenders who were on 
either flank of the main attack at Clapham Junction gave-testimony to the very 
large number of Turks at those points; that they came forward very sluggishly 
when there was opposition; and that they actually heard German officers urging 
them forward with imprecations and even with blows. The main number 
certainly came against Clapham Junction, but there was a general attack intended 
to pin the defenders to their trenches elsewhere on the whole of the Eski line 
stretching from sea to sea. The numbers given are an extract from the Turkish 
Order of the Day which was captured, which said that there were to be 16,000 
troops in the attack and 2,000 in reserve. Ido not think anybody has the means 
of verifying those numbers. Our officers who were at the Turkish War Office 
after the Armistice made repeated efforts to get hold of statistics of the Turkish. 
losses throughout the campaign in all its branches, and they failed. We do not 
know what the Turkish losses were that night. A very great number of Turkish 
dead were picked up and buried by us in the neighbourhood of Clapham Junction ; 
and the Turks themselves helped to clear the ground. Certainly very large numbers 
were employed. With regard to Sir Granville Egerton’s second question, I know 
that Mustapha Kemal claims to have brought up his troops from the Inner Sea 
only just in time to frustrate our efforts for success. With regard to the staff 
tour, its members did come to the conclusion that, with the forces available to 
Sir Ian Hamilton and the terrain over which they were expected to work, it was 
not feasible to achieve success at any time during the Suvla Bay operations, and 
that we never were within sight of eventual success, I think the Chairman 
differs from me very much on that point, but the question arises of what success 
means. Does it mean winning ground to give artillery position and observation: 
to shell the Narrows and the Channel of the Dardanelles at convenient ranges ? 
If that is meant, perhaps we were within sight of success; but, speaking personally, 
after hearing the opinions of other officers out there, both naval and military, 
if success meant allowing the Fleet to pass up and down the Dardanelles 
without serious hindrance, then it was always very far removed from us. 
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Success could not have been achieved by us unless we held the Asiatic shore as 
well as the European. 


THE CHarRMAN (General Sir George Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., 
R.A.) : Ladies and Gentlemen, I think after hearing the lecture this afternoon you 
will agree with me that the absence of General Braithwaite, who was the Chief 
Staff Officer of the expedition, is greatly to be regretted. I am certain his views 
on many of the points raised would have been of great value, and he would have 
been in a better position to render advice as regards the lessons to be learned from 
the expedition. I was very glad to notice that General Hare raised a point in 
regard to which I had made a note, namely, the question of the landing by the 
Navy. I very much regret the circumstances, as I am quite sure all those who 
served in the Peninsula do, which have caused the absence of the distinguished 
Admiral who commanded during these operations. I am certain, from what I 
know of him, that he would always have been ready to land, and would have 
landed troops at any place that the Army wished him to land them, if it had been 
physically possible. 

I find that one of my duties is to sum up what the lecturer has said. On this 
occasion I think that is absolutely impossible. In an hour and twenty minutes 
Colonel Farmar has dealt with the large number of lessons to be learned from this 
campaign, and it is impossible for me to use fewer words than he has already done. 
With regard to these lessons, I happened to mention to the Secretary that I regretted 
to see so few of the younger generation present to-day; but he points out that this 
lecture and the discussion will be printed and circulated to all the members of the 
Institution. In view of the fact that this campaign may be set for special study, 
I hope it will be carefully read by all young officers, particularly from the point 
of view of what the lecturer has said about the value of initiative. 

Colonel Farmar has very cleverly avoided all reference to the controversial 
side of the Dardanelles question. You will agree that the problems involved are 
too large to be discussed at length, in the short time available, and I will therefore 
follow his example. There is one point, however, that I would like to ask you to 
consider, namely, in view of the present state of Europe, what the position would 
now be had the Dardanelles campaign been a success and had the British Fleet 
penetrated into the Black Sea. It is all very well for those who sit in glass houses 
to throw stones at side shows, but even side shows sometimes have their uses, 
and they partake of the nature of strategical flanking operations. One of the 
great uses of the campaign of which we have heard to-day, I realised when I got 
to Constantinople. The Turks had the greatest admiration, and, strangely 
enough, the greatest love for, the British Soldier. They understood that they 
had been thoroughly well beaten on the Peninsula, although we had not got 
through. Their losses had been enormous. As the lecturer has said, we could not 
find out what they actually were, but one thing we did learn was that these losses 
were of great help.in the other two campaigns which were so successful in the 
Near East—the campaign in Mesopotamia and the campaign in Palestine. I 
cannot help often thinking that what was done on the Peninsula has not been fully 

realised by all at home, and I think that a lecture like the one we have heard to-day 
will bring home to many what the troops had to go through. Incidentally, I 
should like to mention that the lecturer referred to a certain staff captain, but 
he did not tell you that that staff captain was himself. 

I have had the opportunity of going very carefully over Gallipoli and of realising 
the trials and difficulties of our men. The extremes of climate are great—Summer 

very hot, Winter bitterly raw and cold; water is conspicuous by its absence, 
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The lecturer has been referring to the map on the wall. He said the map was like 
the country. On that I cannot agree with him; in my opinion it is not like the 
country a bit. The country round about Anzac is ten times more difficult than. 
that map shows it to be. 

What appealed to me most after seeing the country was: first, the audacious 
daring of the leaders who carried on the operations in spite of difficulties of every 
description, and, secondly, the marvellous courage and self-sacrifice of the regimental 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men. I cannot help often thinking that 
if another Tennyson had arisen, the landing at Sedd-ul-Bahr would have gone 
down to posterity as even more famous than the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. As to Anzac, the conditions there are indescribable. The country, 
as I have already said, is very difficult. The men, to use a vulgar expression, 
seemed to be hanging on there by their eyelids. It could not have been done by 
anybody who did not possess extraordinary physical strength and moral courage: 
of a very high order; but our cousins from Australia possessed those qualities in 
abundance. I believe that good soldiers are born and that inferior soldiers are 
made, but I can tell you that nobody had the slightest chance out there who was 
not a really good soldier, either by nature or by training. 

The great lesson which it seems to me is to be drawn from a campaign of this 
kind is that if you are going to take part in a great world war in which you have 
to carry out operations all over the world, and if you hope to be successful, you 
have got to prepare for it in peace time. You cannot have a great Empire, you 
cannot take part in great wars, unless you are prepared. It is not the soldiers that 
are to blame, it is the nation that is itself to blame for not making preparations 
beforehand. You must have adequate material in order to command success. 
What we did in the Peninsula was to place human bodies up against machine guns. 
If you read Sir Ian Hamilton’s book you will see the extraordinary difficulties he 
had in getting sufficient material, and the Dardanelles could be forced only with 
ample supplies of everything requisite to modern war. You cannot run even a side- 
show on the cheap. Ladies and Gentlemen, I am certain you will all join with me 
in according a most hearty vote of thanks to Lieut.-Colonel Farmar for his most 
interesting lecture. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation; and, on the motion of. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson, a vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman 
for presiding, the meeting terminated. 


. 














CYCLISTS, AND THEIR EMPLOYMENT IN 
MODERN WARFARE. 


By ‘‘ BOGWHEEL.”’ 





WE are told nowadays more and more often that our training must 
centre round mobile warfare—warfare that is of a type similar to that 
in which our armies have been engaged in the past. One of the main 
objects of our present system of training is to imbue the whole army 
with the necessity of training for mobility and rapidity of manceuvre. 

With these ideas in one’s mind it is difficult to understand the 
reason for the complete abolition of the Cyclist Units at the present 
day, unless it is one of the measures necessitated by the enforced 
economy campaign. 

At the outbreak of the Great War there were 14 Territorial Cyclist 
Battalions, chiefly belonging to Regiments of counties on or near our 
coast line. These units were intended to take their place in the scheme 
for home defence. On mobilisation each Division was provided with a 
Cyclist Company as part of the Divisional Mounted Troops. These 
companies were formed of infantry men, who, in some Commands, had 
been specially trained in reconnaissance work. They were drawn from 
units within the Division, the usual method being for one or two 
battalions in each Brigade to furnish one complete platoon. Divisional 
Cyclist Companies then consisted of 6 platoons and had a total 
establishment of 7 officers and 208 other ranks. It would be interesting 
to know if the present General Staff have some similar scheme which 
could be put into operation on mobilisation or whether the cyclist unit 
is dead and buried, and not likely to be exhumed. If the latter is the 
case, it seems that we have gone back a step in this most important 
branch of the Service. 

Let us first examine some of the reasons which induced us to retain 
the organisation which was in force in 1914 prior to the outbreak of 
war, during the first stages of the campaign, and in fact until the middle 
of 1916. Firstly, the invaluable work done during the retreat, on 
the Marne, and in the advance to the Aisne, and again in the first 
battle of Ypres, by the Divisional Cyclist Companies of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, was, in itself alone, sufficient proof that these units were 
a very essential part of a Division in the field under the conditions then 
prevalent. Secondly, although by December, 1914, position warfare 
had settled upon us and Cyclists had been allotted duties which, 
although less arduous, were important, and at all events had to be 
performed by some unit of the Division, no one would have dared to 
estimate how soon we might be again involved in more mobile opera- 
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tions, when the Divisional Companies would have to re-assume their 
true functions as Divisional Mounted Troops. 

It was determined then to retain the existing organisation for the 
present, and from December, 1914, to 1916 the duties on which Cyclist 
Companies were employed were many and varied. Working parties, 
carrying parties, patrols, extra police, road control, orderlies and 
messengers, and guides are a few examples. But far more important 
than any of these was the assurance in the hands of the Divisional 
Commander that he had at least a small mobile reserve at his own 
immediate disposal. In the black days of early 1915, and during the 
2nd Battle of Ypres, it must have been some comfort that in any 
event he had at least 200 well trained fresh men who could be sent in 
to reinforce a threatened point if necessary. And thus on numerous 
occasions were Cyclists ordered either to take over part of the actual 
front line, or to occupy strong points or supporting positions in rear. 
As much as possible of the routes to these positions would be traversed 
mounted, cycles being left under a guard, the men then becoming 
infantry again.? 

In 1916, when our Armies in France and Flanders had assumed 
large proportions, and the Corps had become a tactical unit capable of 
moving into and out of any part of the line, it was found more advan- 
tageous for purposes of command and administration to amalgamate 
the existing Divisional Mounted Troops into Corps troops, and conse- 
quently Corps Cavalry Regiments and Corps Cyclist Battalions took the 
place of the Divisional Squadrons and Companies, although their duties 
remained more or less the same. 

During this time a large number of Territorial Cyclist Battalions 
were kept at home for Home defence, as the threat of invasion at that 
time was a very real one. Second and third line Battalions had been 
formed, and in many cases these replaced the first line Battalions, which 
had been sent overseas to replace the heavy losses which we had suffered 
in 1915 and early 1916 

By the summer, 1915, the Army Cyclist Corps had been formed, 
with a depét at Hounslow and, later on, a training centre on Salisbury 
Plain. Men who were already serving with Divisional Cyclist Companies 
were given the option of transferring to the A.C.C., and the majority 
signified their willingness to transfer. Officers had been seconded from 
their regiments and many direct commissions and transfers to the A.C.C. 
were now given. 

As these notes are based to some extent on personal experience 
with Cyclists, I will now turn to what was occurring on the front to 
which I and my Company had been sent in December, 1915, viz., 
Salonica. There the Divisional Mounted Troops were retained until 
the end of 1916, and, owing to the nature of the operations on this front, 
their duties more closely resembled the preconceived ideas of the higher 





1 All the first Divisional Cyclist Companies were formed from the Infantry of 
their Division they being attached and Officers seconded from their units. 
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commanders, when Divisional Mounted Troops were first introduced 
into our organisation for war—e.g., reconnoitring patrols and detach- 
ments, outposts, escorts and to facilitate intercommunication generally 
(vide “‘ Cavalry Training,’’ 1914, para. 173, 184, etc.). 

Nevertheless, it was only for brief periods that my own company 
was utilised in actual “front line” operations. From December, 1915, 
to the end of February, 1916, we, in conjunction with our Divisional 
Yeomanry Squadron, occupied an advanced position some 8 or 9 miles 
in front of the main position, which was then on the hills a few miles 
north of Salonica Town. My Second-in-Command had carried out a 
valuable reconnaissance, with an interpreter, to Seres and Demirhissar, 
spending one or two nights at each place and bringing back valuable 
information of the location of Bulgar forces and their probable move- 
ments, also the dispositions of the Greek troops in the vicinity. He 
also made a report on the railway bridge over the Struma near Demir- 
hissar, which was shortly afterwards destroyed by the French. We 
were then moved back close to Salonica itself and employed solely on 
guards and fatigues under the orders of the Base Commandant. In 
June all ranks were glad enough to get back to their own Division again, 
although, to break the monotony of guards and fatigue work, we had 
some interesting and amusing jobs given us at times by G.H.Q. One 
of the most arduous of these was the extinguishing of a huge fire which 
broke out at the main forage dump, and spread rapidly owing to the 
breeze and the proximity of the stacks to one another. Only after 
5 hours’ hard work by every man who could be brought to the scene 
of the fire, did we succeed in isolating the flames to one part of the 
dump. This continued smouldering for a week and it was said that 
some £300,000 worth of forage had been lost. 

It was in mid-July, 1916, that I was sent on a reconnaissance into 
the Struma Valley to report on the possibilities of using Cyclists in 
that valley, more especially in the direction of Barakli Djuma, the large 
town situated at the northern end of the valley. I spent two nights 
at the headquarters of a Mounted Brigade (7th) which was already 
operating in the valley, and I formed the opinion that, at any rate as 
long as the weather conditions permitted, cyclists could be used all 
over the valley. The Army pattern cycle is an extraordinarily well- 
made machine, though perhaps lightness gives place to durability, and 
the roads and tracks which abound all over the valley, although they 
cannot be classed as good or metalled roads, are perfectly passable for 
cyclists lightly equipped in “ fighting order.” At that time we had 
none too many Mounted Troops available for the constant patrolling 
and reconnaissance work which was necessary, and it was then, and is 
still, incomprehensible to me why more use was not made of the 
Cyclist Companies, instead of employing them on road-making and 
similar work. A few weeks later, it is true, we were moved down to 
the Lower Struma Valley and again assumed a more legitimate function, 
in patrolling and reconnaissance work in that area. 
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In September, 1916, I handed over command of my Company to 
the only remaining officer who had been with us since mobilisation. 
Everyone else had drifted away to the Staff or back to their Regiments, 
feeling, I think, as I did, that one was not quite pulling one’s weight. 
If we had been given more chance of exercising our legitimate duties, 
instead of, as was often.the case, finding guards and orderlies for 
Divisional Headquarters, matters might have been different. 

It may now be interesting ‘to follow briefly the development of 
Cyclist Units in the German Army during the recent war. Prior to 
mobilisation the only Cyclist Units in the German Army were the 
Cyclist Companies of Jager Battalions. Each Jager Battalion had one, 
sometimes two, Cyclist Companies. By the end of 1917, it has been 
established, at least 150 Companies were in existence. Most of the 
newly formed divisions and a few of the Cavalry Divisions were provided 
with Cyclist Companies. It suffices to remark that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. As a further instance of imitation, we find 
towards the end of 1916 the Germans formed Cyclist Battalions and 
transferred some of them to the Roumanian Front, where Ist, 2nd and 
3rd Battalions were grouped to form a Cyclist Brigade. A German 
Cyclist Brigade was known to have covered the retirement to the 
“ Hindenburg: Line’ in March, 1917, acting in conjunction with a com- 
posite Cavalry division. A Brigade also took part in the operations 
at Oesel in October, 1917. They were also employed in guarding the 
Dutch-Belgian Frontier, and in temporarily relieving units in the 
front line in Flanders. In principle they were intended to be used as 
a mobile reserve concentrated at points from which they could be 
moved up rapidly as reinforcements. 

As regards strength and organisation, the German Companies 
were only three-fourths the strength of our companies—actually, 
3 officers and 150 other ranks, as compared to 7 officers and 208 other 
ranks. But it was evident that the necessity for mechanical transport 
was at once recognised by the Germans, as the company was provided 
with 2 lorries and also I touring car. The necessity of a car, or at 
least one or two motor-cycles, was not realised by the British Staff 
in spite of the fact that it was well known that nearly every 
Cyclist Company in France had “ acquired ’’ one or more motor-cycles 
by the end of 1915. In fact there were instances of officers taking 
the trouble, risk and expense of bringing their own motor-cycles to 
France. 

Four of the main principles of war a. laid down in “ F.S.R.,” Vol. IL., 
Operations, 1920 (provisional) are Mobility, Concentration, Economy of 
Force, and Surprise. Let us see how the use of Cyclists can assist us 
in the observance of these principles. 

(1) Mobility.—It is undoubtedly the duty of every Commander to 
increase the motive power of his troops. Motive power depends on 
moral and physical endurance. It cannot be denied that it requires 
less endurance to ride even a Government cycle 10 miles on even an 
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indifferent road than to march the same distance in full marching 
order. The distance could be covered in 1} hours instead of 34 hours. 

(2) Concentration—Whereas the old principle of Concentration, 
viz., Superiority of numbers at the decisive point, no longer holds good, 
we should now have superiority of weapons, means of protection, and 
movement at the decisive point. Cyclists will assist us in obtaining 
superiority of movement at the decisive point. 

(3) Economy of Force-—To economise our own strength while 
compelling a dissipation of that of the enemy must be the constant 
aim of every Commander. The free use of cyclists on such duties as 
reconnaissance (patrols, etc.), and protection (outpost duty—advanced, 
flank and rear guards) and as Messengers and Orderlies will allow the 
infantry to retain more energy for the encounter battle, when the time 
comes for it. 

(4) Surprise—Surprise is at all times the assailant’s strongest 
weapon—* F.S.R.,” II., para. 113 (2). Mobility, or flexibility, and the 
power to manceuvre and act with rapidity is the chief means of 
inflicting surprise. The rapid movement of a Battalion or Company 
to attack at an unexpected point may influence the whole course of 
an action, large or small. 

Again and again we are told of the importance of flexibility—- 
power of manceuvre, rapidity of movement, etc. Every military 
writer nowadays recognises that muscular movement is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past and that in the future we shall rely more 
and more on mechanical movement. 

It cannot be said that the value of the Cyclist is not fully recog- 
nised in our new Training Manuals. For instance— 

Volume ITI., ‘* Cav.-Training,” 1920, Sec. 13, para. 7—In a country 
where roads are good and numerous cyclists are especially suited for 
employment with Corps Cavalry, a reconnoitring patrol is often suitably 
made up of cavalry and cyclists. 

Volume II., “ F.S.R.,” Sec. II., para. 9.—Cyclists are suitable 
for employment where roads are good and numerous, under which 
conditions they can move faster and farther than Cavalry. Armed 
with rifles and Lewis guns they can develop more fire-power in pro- 
portion to their strength than Cavalry, as no horse holders are 
required. 

Notwithstanding this, within the last year we appear to be 
diminishing, rather than increasing, mobility in our Army by two 
means :— 


(r) the disbandment of Cavalry Regiments; 

(2) the disbandment of the Army Cyclist Corps. 
And what is to replace our loss of this large number of mobile troops? 
Tanks, perhaps, may be the answer; but it is difficult to foresee how 
they can ever fully undertake the duties formerly carried out by 
Cavalry or Cyclists. 
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THE TEACHING OF REGIMENTAL HISTORY. 
By LrevuT.-€oLoneL R. B. Crosse, D.S.O. 





THERE must be many who will agree that, especially since the War, 
Regimental History has been crowded out of Training Programmes, and 
has not been systematically taught to the rank and file: or that, like 
the Semaphore Instruction in pre-war days, it has been set aside for wet 
weather. 

Also, it will probably not be disputed that one can meet even Officers 
who have not a good knowledge of the history of their Regiment, and some 
who would make a very poor attempt, if they were called upon, as they 
might well be, now that the subject is included in Educational Training, 
to give a squad of young soldiers, or a class in the Depot School, half an 
hour’s talk on the subject, in such a way as to really interest them and hold 
their attention. 

I once heard a senior officer say that in his young days if an officer 
were found deficient in his knowledge of John Jorrocks, M.F.H., he was 
sent to his quarters to acquire that knowledge forthwith. One would 
like to feel that the influence of John Moore upon the British Army to-day 
is at any rate no less than the influence of John Jorrocks. 

But Regimental History is the principal means of producing esprit 
de corps—Pride of Regiment—and this, I maintain, is the most import- 
ant quality for a soldier to possess, because everything else one would like 
him to be depends upon, or grows from, it, and upon it all his training is, 
or ought to be, founded. 

At the present time it seems more than ever necessary to emphasise 
this ‘‘ Pride of Regiment,’’ for it is questionable whether “‘ The Regiment ”’ 
means as much to the man in the ranks to-day as it did to the soldier of 
pre-war days. 

Regimental esprit de corps has had to stand some hard blows in 
the last few years. Many hundreds of men, having set out for a theatre 
of war full of keenness to join, and in some case to re-join, one of their own 
battalions in the trenches, have found themselves stripped of their 
regimental badges at a base depot, given others of whose history and 
meaning they knew nothing, and posted elsewhere. 

And many others have seen officers of strange regiments attached to 
their own, for duty, frequently in command, while officers of their own 
have gone to others. Many too, of all ranks, to whom “ The Regiment ” 
was a religion, have not lived to come back. 

Conditions have been, and probably, for a large part of the Army, will 
remain, for some time to come, such that it is simply not possible, owing 
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to the requirements of the garrison, or the situation, to continue the 
progressive training of a ycung soldier when he joins a battalion from the 
Depot, however much it may be desirable, however firm may be his 
Commanding Officer’s intention that it shall continue. 

There are some subjects, therefore, which need to be made quite 
certain of during the time which a soldier spends at his depot, when he is 
a whole-time recruit under instruction. 

Regimental History is surely one of these subjects, and without going 
further into reasons why, I would like to suggest a system of taking the 
recruit the whole way through the history of his Regiment, in a course of 
lectures spread over the twelve, twenty, twenty-four or whatever may be 
the number of weeks he is to spend under training at his Regimental 
Depot. 
To what is probably the first question to be asked—‘‘ Who is going 
to give these lectures?” I would reply that it would be an Officer of the 
Depot. And he could lecture to the whole Depot, irrespective of squad, 
standard, number of weeks’ training completed, and so forth, as well as to 
any available “ duty ’”’ men, especially those re-enlisted from another 
Regiment. 

It may be thought that as Regimental History has now become a 
School-Certificate subject, taught at the Depot School by the Education 
Officer and his staff, such a course of lectures is unnecessary; but I 
maintain that the weekly lecture by the Officer, who for preference should 
not be the Education Officer, at which lecture the subject is treated as if it 
were something unconnected with the School, an unpopular institution 
with most soldiers, would impart to the subject just that “ ginger ”’ which 
cannot be given in school. 

I think it is human nature to be more enthusiastic about a subject 
the knowledge of which one acquires out of school, than about one taught 
probably from a text-book, in all the surroundings of weights, measures, 
tables, wall-maps, exercise books and stricter discipline. In a school- 
taught subject interest is apt to fade, enthusiasm to disappear. At 
Regimental History the interest and enthusiasm should be at their highest. 

The Officer, at his weekly lecture, can afford to present the subject in 
a different and more exciting light, while the school staff is tied to text- 
books or the scope of an examination, and is always obsessed with the idea 
that a subject must be taught in such a way as to prepare the recruit to 
answer in writing the questions which will be put to him in an examination. 

Excellent and necessary as this is, it is very likely that it will result 
in the recruit’s head being filled with matter of secondary importance, 
in the same way that I can remember, when at school, in being prepared for 
a “ Divinity ”’ examination, a vast amount of trouble was taken to ensure 
that I knew the height of the walls of Babylon, and the dimensions of 
the Temple, to the exclusion of things that mattered more. 

Such, then, is the case for the lecturing by the Officer : he can collect 
the lads who will be The Regiment in days to come, in a theatre-room or 
dining hall, seated in comparative comfort, not necessarily by squads or 
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classes, so beloved by Orderly Sergeants, because it facilitates calling the 
roll, but each man next to his “ chum ”’ : he may even allow thein to smoke 
while he talks; he can afford to be amusing; possibly there will be magic 
lantern slides: the proceedings may well terminate, if an instrument of 
music is available, with “‘ God Save the King” and perhaps the Regi- 
mental March: and at the end there has been an hour thoroughly well 
spent, in that “ The Regiment ” means more to the listeners when they go 
out of the room than it did when they came in. And some day someone 
will “ stick it’ in the ranks a bit longer because his esprit de corps has 
been well stirred up, and he remembers that he belongs to his King and 
his Regiment, instead of only to himself. 

To arrange these lectures, the history of the Regiment should be 
surveyed from its beginning to the present day, by the Officer who will 
give the course of lectures. He knows what is required of him, and how 
many weeks’ training the recruits are to do at the depot, 7.e. over how 
many weeks he may spread his subject. For example, say this is to be 
twenty weeks. This is exclusive of days spent in waiting for a squad to be 
formed, inoculations, medical and dental inspections, leave part of the 
way through the course, the interruptions occasioned by Easter, Whit- 
suntide, or Christmas, and the final draft leave—exclusive, in fact, of all 
the obstacles to regular routine; so that actually a recruit is at the depot 
for rather longer. 

I suggest that the Officer should then divide up this history into twenty 
less four, or sixteen, periods, each period to form the subject of a lecture 
of not more than one hour. 

He has then in hand four lectures, which I suggest should be devoted 
to general subjects, such as are more conveniently not associated with any 
particular period; such as :— 

1. The Colours: all about them; battle-honours: how many times 
replaced by new; present set, when issued. Description of, 
using the Special Reserve or Militia Colours at the Depot to 
illustrate. 

2. Regimental Celebrities : especially those who have risen from the 
ranks. 

3 & 4. (It is difficult to divide these two here). Regimental marches 
and Bugle sounds : words of, where words exist. Old Regimental 
Marches, etc. Regimental customs and peculiarities of dress and 
otherwise: their reason and origin. 

His next job is to settle down and prepare his lectures, using every 
available book, but I suggest at the very least three. Besides the 
regimental books, of which he has probably an excellent lot at hand, 
much help may be got from Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British Army,” 
and without great expenditure of time, by using the chapter headings and © 
index carefully. 

The lectures are prepared in much the same way as lectures on any 
other subject, and obviously not without a great deal of work; but this, 
for the keen regimental officer, is a labour of love. 
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Probably every officer addressing himself to this task will at first 
feel that he is faced with something which is hopeless; and that to produce 
the Regimental History as suggested, in 16 hours, 7.e. less the special 
subjects, is impossible; but he must remember that if he were given time 
to include all the detail which suggests itself, and to put in everything 
which he feels he ought to put in, he would only confuse and mystify the 
majority of the recruits, who would not remember it. 

If he can bring himself to regard his task as one which requires him 
to produce 16 hours’ worth of bright and interesting matter, by selection, 
and arranged in chronological order, from the material at his disposal, he 
need have no fear that his object will not be achieved. 

It may be that magic-lantern slides are available, but unless these 
will exactly fit into the lecture as it is to be given, e.g. illustrations 
of the uniform of a particular time, or a battlefield plan, or something 
else of very special interest, it is better to do without them than to 
have to vary the arrangement of a lecture so as to introduce the available 
slides. 

It is useful to have one or more blackboards in the lecture room, 
which can be borrowed, though possibly under protest, from the school. 
On these the lecturer can write up an occasional date, or show very roughly 
and simply a battle-formation, or anything else that will enter the soldier’s 
head by the eye more easily than by the ear. 

This method, morover, is helpful to those men who like to take notes 
in their pocket-books during the lecture. But care should be taken 
never to dictate long notes; and never should the lecturer “ read ’ ” his 
lecture, but use his notes as sparingly as possible. He SS 

Every recruit should be encouraged to be never without pee and 
note-book. 

An important point affecting the attainment of the object is the time 
of day at which the hour can be allotted for the lecture. This is not so 
easy as it might appear when we remember that every squad under 
instruction is to attend, and the selection of a time, even of a day in the 
week, having due regard to other things, is none too easy. Moreover, 
however interesting the lecture, there are times, e.g. after a heavy meal 
(the soldier’s dinner), or when they are physically tired with exercise and 
drill, when nothing will prevent young soldiers from going to sleep, which 
again very considerably limits the choice of an hour. Perhaps the middle 
or last hour of the morning, supposing parades and drills to end at 12.30 
or 12.45, or even in the winter after tea, is the best time. It will be 
recognised that a squad of recruits, formed, say, between the tenth and 
eleventh lectures, will hear the later part of the history of their Regiment 
before the earlier part. I see no way of avoiding this in the scheme I 
suggest. It seems the lesser evil, and what is most important is assured, 
namely that every young soldier hears every lecture once. A scheme 
which makes that much certain is surely better than one which does not. 

The lecturer, if he keeps his notes, and better still if, before putting 
them away on the evening of the day on which he has used them for his 
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lecture, he revises or ‘‘ touches them up,’”’ will find each lecture easier 
to givenext time. On completing the first round he will probably decide 
upon some alteration in the arrangement and division of his periods. 

It follows that this course of lectures must be so arranged that it can 
be compressed into a lesser number of hours or expanded into a greater 
number, according as the number of weeks’ training laid down for the 
recruit at the depot is varied. I do not think this will present any diffi- 
culty. 

I have so far put forward one suggestion for the teaching of Regi- 
mental History at Depots, 7.¢. that the school institution shall be rein- 
forced by lectures by an Officer. Additional means are :— 


1. Having an up-to-date Regimental Calendar, and writing up the 
extract for the day on a blackboard placed near the entrance to 
the Dining Hall or some much-frequented spot, or publishing this 
extract at the head of the daily orders, or both. 

2. Making a rule that every day which is observed as a Regimental 
Holiday does not pass without a parade, or in bad weather without 
everyone available being assembled under cover for ten minutes 
or so while the Commanding Officer personally, and not the 
Adjutant or Orderly Officer, tells the story, shortly and in simple 
language, of the event which the day is set apart as a holiday to 
commemorate. 

3. Pictures of Regimental interest, and copies of the Colours, pre- 
ferably, so as to be easily seen when hanging up, not less than 
quarter-size, being displayed in the Barrack Rooms and Institutes, 
not forgetting the Wet Canteen. 

4. Use of sand-models on which to reproduce old battle-fields. (The 
Field of Waterloo is quite easy to make, as easy as the battle is 
difficult to describe without some help of this kind). 

5. Naming blocks of barracks, and single barrack-rooms, and 
married quarters, even bed-cots in the barrack-rooms, after some 
battle, or name of place or person, which occurs in the Regimental 
History. 


These and probably many other simple and inexpensive devices all 
go to help to remind the soldier of the traditions and reputation of the 
Regiment, a reputation which he must be taught most carefully to live up 
to, rather than live upon—and the difference is very wide. 

As to the part taken by the School Staff in teaching Regimental 
History, I do not propose to say much. These instructors know the task 
that lies before them, namely, to see that the recruit can qualify in the 
subject when he sits for his “ Third.” In this respect Regimental 
History is placed on a par with Composition, Arithmetic, and the rest. 

These two suggestions I would, however, like to make :— 

1. That there should be a simple book on Regimental History, 

written in a manner such as to stir up esprit de corps, if possible 
by a Regimental enthusiast, which can be adopted as the text- 
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book on the subject; one from which the Examination questions 
can be set, and one which the soldier will read because he likes it, 
and not merely produce in school or at kit inspection. A good 
text-book remains when instructors change, and the teaching 
suffers little or not at all. 

2. That the School Staff should attend the lectures by the officer, in 
order themselves to learn. N.C.O.s acting as instructors in 
school have probably been chosen to be such for various reasons, 
one of which may be proficiency in mathematics, acquired by 
assisting the Company Accountant in the preparation of the pay- 
list, rather than from having specialised in Military History. One 
of them may be a Senior of the Army Educational Corps, posted 
from elsewhere, and his knowledge of the history of the Regiment 
he is attached to may be somewhat shaky. 


All these can learn much by hearing a good regimental officer who 
knows his subject, and this he must do, thoroughly ; and by noting points, 
episodes and incidents which he emphasises; and they should not be too 
proud to make notes. 

These, and other means which local conditions may suggest, all help 
to make “ The Regiment ’”’ mean more to each lad from the day he first 
enters the Barrack Gate, which he does from a variety of causes, and zeal 
for the profession of arms may not be one of them. So the task may be 
difficult. Every bit of trouble taken by the keen regimental soldiers of 
all ranks, who alone are qualified to control the nursery of the Regiment, 
will bring its reward in increased efficiency “‘ in camp and quarters, on the 
line of march and in the presence of the enemy,” and in every man’s best 
being at all times freely and gladly given to his Country through the 
medium of ‘“ The Regiment.” 
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THE IXTH FRENCH CORPS IN THE BATTLES OF 
YPRES, 1914. 


A précis of the narrative of General Dubois, then G.O.C. [Xth Corps, in his 
work ‘‘ Deux Ans de Commandement sur le Front de France.’’) 





INTRODUCTION. 


ON the evening of 22nd October, 1914, the Allied line in Flanders was 
held as follows :— 
42nd French Division ... .... Nieuport. 
Belgian Army _ ... Nieuport—Dixmude. 
French: Fusilier Marine Brigade Dixmude. 
2nd French Cavalry Corps and Dixmude—Steenstraate. 
87th and 89th Territorial Divi- 
vision. 


Ist British Corps tee ... Steenstraate—West of Zonnebeke. 
IVth British Corps san ... West of Zonnebeke—Zandvoorde. 
British Cavalry Corps ... .... Zandvoorde—South of Messines. 


The French IXth Corps, which had previously formed part of 
General Foch’s Ninth Army in Champagne, on this date commenced its 
move to this area, where it was to join General d’Urbal’s newly formed 
Army Detachment of Belgium. It moved by rail by way of Chalons— 
Pantin—Amiens—Abbeville—Etaples to St. Pol and Hazebrouck, 
detraining in the last-named area between 21st October and 25th October. 


October 22nd.—General Dubois, its commander, proceeded on the 
22nd to Rousbrugge, where were the Eighth Army Headquarters, and 
there received orders to concentrate in the area south and west of Ypres, 
with the eventual purpose of an immediate offensive in the direction of 
Roulers. 

Headquarters were to be at Poperinghe, and the troops were to 
assemble as they arrived in the area Poperinghe—Vormezeele—Bailleul— 
Hazebrouck. 

The intentions expressed in this order were, however, not adhered 
to, as the development of powerful hostile attacks east of Ypres and on 
the Lower Yser rendered it necessary to utilise all available forces as soon 
as possible. Accordingly, General Order No. 1 of the Army Detachment 
of Belgium, dated 7 p.m., 22nd October, prescribed an immediate offensive 
in the general directions of Roulers—Thourout and Ghistelles. The 
paragraph concerning the IXth Corps laid down that the 17th Division 
would advance at 9 a.m. from Ypres on Passchendaele, with one Cavalry 
division covering its right moving on Zonnebeke and Moorslede, and 
another covering its left on Westroosebeke. 
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The IXth Corps’ orders for attack enjoined that the 6th Cavalry 
Division would support the attack of the 17th Division, taking as its 
direction the line Zonnebeke—Moorslede, while the 7th Cavalry Division 
on the left advanced in the general direction of Westroosebeke. 

The 17th Division was to debouch from Ypres at 9 a.m. and advance 
on Passchendaele. 

This order was based on the supposition that Zonnebeke was still 
in British hands, whereas it had been lost on the evening of the 22nd, and 
that the British on both flanks intended also to attack in conjunction 


with the [Xth Corps, which, as General Dubois was informed at noon on 
the 23rd, was not the case. 


October 23rd.—About midday, when the leading troops of the 17th 
Division had reached Fortuin, General Guignabaudet, its commander, 
heard that Zonnebeke was held by the enemy. He therefore deployed 
three regiments astride the Passchendaele road and directed the 68th on 
the left to advance on Vallemolen; the goth on Gravenstafel; and the 
114th on the left on Zonnebeke; the 120th was retained at Wieltje in 
reserve. Considerable progress was made; -on the left and in the centre 
the French drove the enemy from his advanced trenches and established 
themselves by nightfall in close touch with his main position, while on 
the right they succeeded in storming the western part of Zonnebeke 
village. On the left wing the 7th Cavalry Division reached the line of 
the St. Julien stream; but on the right the 6th Cavalry Division, owing 
to a violent hostile attack on the 17th British Division further south, 
had been unable to render any effective assistance. At 3.30 p.m., however, 
the situation on the IXth Corps’ front was completely modified by the 
receipt of an order from the Army Detachment that the 17th Division 
that same night should relieve the 2nd British Division in the sector 
from the level crossing west of Zonnebeke to the stream 1,500 yards 
south of Langemarck. 

It, therefore, became necessary to utilise the 125th Regiment, the 
divisional reserve, to extend the line to the right, and to devote all efforts 
to the consolidation of the ground gained. 


October 24th.—The evening of the 23rd and the morning of the 24th 
brought General Dubois a series of messages and orders both from D’Urbal 
and Foch, impressing on him the need for a vigorous and bold renewal of 
his offensive in conjunction with the two cavalry divisions on his flanks, as 
an opportunity thus offered itself of encountering and defeating the enemy, 
who was planning an attack, while he was in movement and _ before 
he could establish himself in defensive positions. At the same time, 
however, orders were received that the Corps was to assist in the relief 
of the 1st British Division on its left by taking over the front as far 
as the Lekkerboterbeck. This was carried out by the 66th Regiment, 
which, together with the 125th on its right, came henceforward under the 
orders of General Hély d’Oissel, G.O.C. 7th Cavalry Division, and 
remained with him till the end of the battle. 
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The remainder of the corps continued its operations, with the same 
objectives as before. The 268th Reserve Regiment was sent forward 
from Ypres to reinforce the 17th Division, while the newly arriving 
troops of the 18th Division replaced it in corps reserve. Starting at 
7 a.m., the infantry made good progress along the whole front; fierce 
street fighting took place all morning in Zonnebeke village, and about 
II a.m. the Germans delivered a series of heavy counter-attacks against 
the front of the 114th and goth Regiments, the right flank of which was 
at the same time uncovered by the diversion of the 6th Cavalry Division 
to relieve pressure on the British farther south. The 18th Division was, 
therefore, ordered to push forward all troops available to the support of 
the 17th Division’s right; and at 3.30 p.m. two battalions of the 135th 
Regiment came into line south-east of Zonnebeke. By nightfall the whole 
of this village was in French hands. 


October 25th.—The IXth Corps’ orders, in pursuance of those issued 
on the 24th by the Army Detachment, allotted Passchendaele as the 
objective of the 17th Division: Molenaarelsthoek as that of the 18th 
Division. Five battalions of the latter division and two Territorial 
battalions had now become available for use in the forward zone and the 
offensive was renewed at 7 a.m. The day passed in an alternation of 
attack and counter-attack. The progress of the left wing came to a stand- 
still about I p.m., owing to the fact that the 66th and 125th Regiments 
each waited for the other to advance and were only brought forward by 
the personal intervention of General Dubois. In the centre and on the 
right a gain of 600 to 1,000 yards in depth had been effected by 3 p.m., an 
enemy violent counter-attack against the French left was repulsed with 
heavy loss, and at dusk the general line ran 500 yards south of Poelcapelle— 
the Stroombeek-Gravenstafel-1,o00 yards north of Broodseinde. In 
the 18th Division’s sector several units! had by mistake got involved in 
fighting in the British zone about Becelaere and reorganisation became 
necessary prior to the pursuance of the advance. 


October 26th.—The IXth Corps had now succeeded in getting all its 
troops up to the battlefield, but owing to the haste with which the suc- 
cessively arriving battalions had been engaged, there was much mixing 
and confusion of units in the firing-line, and the working of the command 
was proportionately hindered. Moreover, a sudden change of plan was 
necessitated by the menacing situation on the Yser front; the advance 
against Passchendaele, hitherto the principal objective of the corps, 
became only a secondary operation, and the main effort was now directed 
against Poelcapelle. For this new offensive General Dubois was given 
in addition to the troops already at his disposal, the 31st Division, due to 
arrive at Ypres at midday; he was directed to seize Poelcapelle by 
an immediate attack and thence pursue his advance on Staden and 
Cortemarck. Delay was caused, however, by the necessity of finding 





1 290th Regiment and four battalions of the 135th and 77th Regiments. 
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artillery positions from which the new attack could be effectively sup- 
ported, and by the strength of the hostile defences, which in this area 
were practically intact. The attack was to be carried out in the first 
place by the 7th Cavalry Division and the 66th and 125th Regiments, 
covered by the artillery of the 18th Division and the heavy and corps 
artillery; it could, however, be begun only at 3 p.m., and, though 
vigorously pressed during the evening and early part of the night, came to 
a standstill in front of the enemy wire. 

Meanwhile the 31st Division had not arrived; various causes had 
contributed to delay its arrival until the late afternoon, and the leading 
brigade, the 62nd, was not completely assembled around Wieltje till after 
4 p.m., and halted for the night around St. Julien. 

The 17th Division in the centre continued to progress to a maximum 
depth of about 1,000 yards, despite the growing weariness of its troops 
and the increasing strength of the hostile resistance. The 18th Division 
on the right, in view of the fact that certain of its units had on the previous 
day been fighting in the British area, proposed to continue its advance 
through the lines of the British 7th Division; on the protest of the 
commander of this last-named formation, Genera] Dubois issued orders 
that the objective of the division was Passchendaele and that the units 
south of the Ypres-Roulers railway should be withdrawn to the area 
north of it, whence they could co-operate in the attack. The delay thus 
caused, however, prevented the undertaking of any serious advance till 
late in the day, and little progress was effected. 


October 27th-29th.—During the next three days the battle continued 
fiercely, but with little apparent change on the front of the IXth Corps. 
Objectives allotted by the Army Detachment at 8 p.m. on the 26th were 
as follows :— 


17th Division ... iss .... Passchendaele—Roulers. 
31st Division ... ate .... Westroosebeke—Staden. 
Hély d’Oissel’s Group .... Poelcapelle, and thence due north. 


Accordingly, General Dubois ordered the offensive to be resumed 
on the 27th at 6.30 a.m., the 31st Division advancing on Spriet, the 17th 
on Passchendaele, the 18th on Droogen Broodhoek, and Hély d’Oissel’s 
Group on Poelcapelle. The infantry, however, made practically no 
progress. A fresh start was made at noon on the 28th, after a powerful 
artillery preparation, but with no better success. On the 29th urgent 
appeals from General d’Urbal and from Dubois himself were made to the 
troops to spur them on to a decisive effort, but the German resistance 
proved too well organised and too powerful to be overcome, and all the 
gallant efforts of the French proved unavailing. 


October 30th.—It was decided on the 30th to make a renewed attempt 
at the capture of Poelcapelle by an enveloping attack from east and 
north-east. For this purpose a group was constituted under General 
Vidal, G.O.C. 31st Division, consisting of five infantry regiments and one 
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cavalry division,! with some 28 batteries of all calibres attached; his 
main axis of advance was to be the St. Julien—Poelcapelle road, and he 
was to be assisted by continued offensive action on the rest of the corps’ 
front by the units then in line. These latter attacks remained as on the 
previous three days without any real result. 

Vidal’s group advanced after a heavy preparatory bombardment, 
got within 50 yards of the hostile trenches, and was there held up. General 
Dubois had, however, been informed about midday that the second 
division of the XVIth Corps (the 32nd) and the 87th Territorial Divisions 
were about to come into line on the left of the [Xth Corps, with orders to 
push their advance on Poelcapelle and Westroosebeke, in conjunction 
with a subsidiary attack on the front Poelcapelle station—Bultehoek, 
and it seemed that this fresh effort against an enemy already showing 
signs of exhaustion was bound to succeed. 

But it was not to be. The situation on the front of De Mitry’s 2nd 
Cavalry Corps suddenly took such a grave turn that the main body of 
the 32nd Division had to be hurriedly despatched to Pilkem to support 
it. The British 1st Corps also asked for assistancé, and about 3 p.m. the 
British Cavalry reported that it had been driven from Zandvoorde and 
Hollebeke by the attacks of two fresh German corps, the IInd Bavarian 
and XVth, and compelled to retire to Klein Zillebeke and St. Eloi. In 
view of this grave news General Dubois at once despatched the three 
battalions? forming his corps reserve by way of St. Jean and Potijze to 
Zillebeke, where they were to place themselves at the disposal of the 
British Ist Corps, as also a dragoon brigade of the 6th Cavalry Division, 
which was sent in haste to the threatened area. The infantry arriving at 
Zillebeke in the evening, were disposed there in reserve and their presence 
served to avert the peril for the moment. 

Meanwhile fierce fighting continued till a late hour on the [Xth Corps’ 
front, and the 2goth Regiment, by a brilliant attack, succeeded in storming 
three lines of enemy trenches and setting foot in the westernmost portion 
of the village of Vallemolen. 

October 31st.—This day ushered in the most critical period of the 
battle. The Germans had brought strong reinforcements into line and 
the disproportion of forces was greatly increased to the Allied disadvantage 
by the delay in the arrival of the French XVIth Corps. 

As early as the afternoon of the 30th aviation reports had given 
information that strong hostile columns were moving north-westwards 
from Houthem and Comines and that the sector held by the Ist British 
Corps was seriously menaced. The three battalions sent by the IXth 
Corps to Zillebeke were, therefore, reinforced by two battalions,* three 
batteries and six squadrons and placed under command of General Moussy, 
while arrangements were made for co-operation between the artillery of 





1 81st, 122nd and 142nd Regiments (31st Division); 125th and 66th Regiments 
(17th Division) ; and 7th Cavalry Division. 

2 68th Regiment (two battalions) and 68th Regiment (one battalion). 

3 Of the goth Regiment, 17th Division. 
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the British left and that of the 6th French Cavalry Division. Meanwhile 
General Dubois devoted his efforts to the reconstitution of his reserves 
with all the troops available, which for the moment consisted only of 
cavalry; these were to be utilised by General d’Urbal’s order in the 
construction of defences on the line Langemarck—Zonnebeke and 
around St. Jean. 

The situation on the IXth Corps front remained unchanged during 
the 31st, the main drama taking place on the British front. Towards 
2 p.m. the position at Gheluvelt, which had been lost earlier in the day, 
became critical in the extreme, so much so that the British command 
resolved to fall back to a position in rear. At 2.30 p.m. General Dubois, 
learning of this decision from his liaison officer with the British Ist 
Corps, Major Jamet, at once placed at the latter’s disposal his own reserve, 
Morel’s light cavalry brigade and a group of the 6th Divisional artillery. 
The British thus assisted maintained themselves during the rest of the 
day on the front Polygon wood—Veldhoek—Herenthage. The reinforce- 
ments sent by the IXth Corps took post at the cross roads east of Hooge, 
and sent forward two regiments and artillery to reinforce the British 
front; these troops were, however, not engaged. 

Earlier in the day the situation became difficult in the British Cavalry 
Corps sector near Wytschaete, necessitating the despatch of a Cuirassier 
Brigade to this new point of danger. Arriving at 7 a.m. in the St. Eloi— 
Wytschaete area, it reinforced the thin British line and aided it to repulse 
the advancing enemy by timely counter-attacks. The 32nd Division, 
which had been despatched in haste from Pilkem, and the 9th Cavalry 
Division just arrived from Champagne, relieved the Cuirassiers in the 
evening. 

Further to the north, Moussy’s detachment was sent forward against 
the chateau of Hollebeke ; only three battalions were available and these 
were shortly brought to a halt by the enemy in turn advancing to the 
attack. All the detachment could do, therefore, was to halt and hold its 
ground. 

November 1st.—While the fresh formations (32nd Division, XVIth 
Corps, and 38th Division, XXXIInd Corps) were being assembled for a 
counter-offensive to disengage the British front, direct reinforcements 
for that front continued to be drawn from the IXth Corps. On the 
evening of the 31st General Dubois received orders to draw out of-the 
line as many regiments of the 31st Division as could be spared. Mean- 
while orders for a general offensive were issued by General Foch; an attack 
was to be organised on either flank of the position held by the British 
Ist Corps between Broodseinde and Klein Zillebeke; the I[Xth Corps was 
to operate against Becelaere, and a force of 4 battalions and 8 batteries 
under General d’Urbal’s direct command, against Hollebeke. The units 
of the IXth Corps already sent to the British sector were to co-operate in 
this offensive. These orders were repeated and amplified by General 
d’Urbal, the [Xth Corps being directed to carry out a strong attack from 
Zonnebeke on Becelaere; the only forces available for use, however, 
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consisted of 4 battalions, which could, fortunately, be supported by a 
considerable mass of artillery. 

General Dubois, therefore, ordered that, while the main body of the 
Corps should continue their efforts, the above-named units, formed into 
a detachment under General Bernard, should assemble at 5 a.m. west 
of Zonnebeke and move forward, after an artillery preparation, against 
the line Becelaere-Molenhoek. Close touch was to be kept with the 
British and with the 18th Division. 

Neither on the main front of the corps nor in the area in which 
General Bernard was operating could any real progress be made. On the 
front of the 18th Division some trenches were momentarily lost to a 
violent hostile counter-attack, though the line was restored later. 
Bernard’s infantry were seriously delayed and hampered in their pre- 
liminary assembly by a strong enemy barrage which began at 8 a.m. 
and continued almost without cessation till 3 p.m., and the attack was 
unable to debouch from its trenches before nightfall, despite the urgent 
demands of General Dubois. The offensive, therefore, had perforce to 
be postponed till the morrow. : 

West of Klein Zillebeke Moussy’s detachment had also been immobil- 
ised by a series of hostile counter-attacks and gained no ground; indeed, 
at 3 p.m. a break occurred in one part of the line whch was only restored 
by the intervention of the British cavalry. 


November 2nd.—The 39th Division XXth Corps and Conneau’s Ist 
Cavalry Corps, having relieved the British Cavalry Corps in the Messines— 
Wytschaete area, were ordered to attack on the 2nd towards Messines 
and along the Douve valley, in conjunction with the 32nd Division, 
XVIth Corps, and Olleris’ detachment advancing on Houthem. The 
IXth Corps was to confine itself to consolidating its positions and sending 
all available reinforcements to Bernard’s detachment, now under Vidal; 
it was strengthened by 2 battalions of the 42nd Division. This latter 
formation, in conjunction with the XXXIInd Corps, was to undertake 
an offensive from the line Bixschoote—Dixmude towards Merckem and 
Clercken. 

Accordingly two battalions, one each from the 122nd and 32nd 
Regiments, were sent to Vidal, who was ordered to advance at I0 a.m. 
on Veldhoek and Gheluvelt; but before this order could be given effect 
to, the enemy, who had been heavily reinforced,* himself passed to the 
offensive, and made considerable headway at several points. The 
XVIth Corps was forced back from St. Eloi, and General Dubois, in order 
to restore the situation in this sector, enjoined Moussy, whom he had 
reinforced with two battalions, to undertake a counter-offensive against 
the right of the advancing enemy from the direction of Hollebeke. The 
7th Hussars, galloping forward, seized and held the bridge over the Ypres- 





1 The 142nd Regiment and one battalion of the 32nd Regiment. 

2 He had recently received troops from the Lille defences, the 25th and 26th 
Divisions, 6th Bavarian Reserve Division, IInd Bavarian Corps, and a division of 
the Guards. 
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Comines canal north of that village, delaying the advance of the enemy 
sufficiently long to allow of the two battalions coming up and restoring 
the situation. Moussy’s counter-offensive, however, was nipped in the 
bud by the enemy’s gunfire. 

Vidal’s advance on Gheluvelt had to be turned into a counter-stroke 
for the recovery of Veldhoek, from which the British had been driven 
about midday. The attack was successful, but too costly to allow of 
any further exploitation of the advantage. 

Around Zonnebeke also, where the IXth Corps line was held only 
by 16 weak battalions belonging to three different divisions, the fighting 
was severe. A particularly fierce combat took place to the north of the 
Zonnebeke—Moorslede road, in which the Dragoon brigade of the 6th 
Cavalry Division had to make head from 6 a.m. in the morning till a 
late hour in the afternoon against a series of furious assaults by over- 
whelming numbers, covered by the fire of numerous artillery. Eventually 
its line was broken and rolled up, but the squadrons fell back in unbroken 
order and succeeded in definitely bringing the enemy to a standstill in 
positions farther in rear. The losses of the Dragoons, however, were 
such that the brigade had to be withdrawn from the front. 


November 3rd.—The Eighth Army commander, however, reckoning 
that the enemy must be little less weary than his own troops, issued 
directions for the renewal of the offensive all along the line at dawn 
with the same objectives as before. The G.O.C. XVIth Corps assumed 
command over all the units in the sector Klein Zillebeke—St. Eloi. 
General Dubois ordered Vidal to pursue his operation against Gheluvelt, 
and the other formations under his command were also enjoined to push 
forward with all available forces. Violent to-and-fro fighting continued 
all day without any real gain to either side. Vidal’s detachment made 
some headway towards Veldhoek, but two strong counter-offensives 
brought it to a standstill about 6 p.m. Moussy’s and Olleris’ detachments 
also failed, despite gallant and repeated efforts, to secure Hollebeke 
chateau by a convergent attack from west and north. Fighting on the 
front of the [Xth Corps continued far into the night, but here as elsewhere 
in the battle area the French, if they could themselves make little progress, 
at least managed to hold their ground. 


November 4th.—Orders were given by General d’Urbal that the 
IXth Corps should withdraw Vidal’s detachment from the front, now 
that the situation in the Gheluvelt sector had been established by the 
arrival of reinforcements from the British IInd Corps. The relief, how- 
ever, could not be completely carried out until the night of the 6th. The 
32nd Regiment remained for two whole days in occupation of Veldhoek, 
subjected all the time to repeated and desperate hostile onslaughts, 
which it as resolutely repelled. When relieved it had lost 60 per cent. 
of its effectives, two of its companies having been reduced to a strength 
of 1 officer and 28 men all told. 


November 5th.—The fighting on this day was chiefly confined to the 
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artillery, both infantries being too exhausted and reduced in strength 
to carry out any serious attacks; only the XXXIInd Corps and the 
2nd Cavalry Corps had to deal with a series of vigorous enemy blows 
extending along the whole of their front from Poelcapelle to Bix- 
schoote, Widendreft was lost, and the situation was only restored by the 
intervention of the 142nd Regiment, the last remaining reserve of the 
IXth Corps, which had to be sent off to Pilkem by General Dubois almost 
before it had been completely assembled. 


November 6th.—The battle was resumed on this day with great 
violence, and the Germans, despairing of being able to break the Allied 
front by a general offensive on a large scale, decided to concentrate their 
efforts on effecting, by means of massed artillery and infantry attacks 
on the two flanks of the Ypres salient, the destruction of the French 
IXth and British Ist Corps. These efforts form the second phase of the 
battle of Ypres. 

After having rendered the city untenable by two days of intensive 
shelling by guns of all calibres, the enemy delivered on the early morning 
of the 6th a series of massed attacks against the trenches held by the 
XXXIInd Corps on the northern and by the XVIth Corps on the southern 
part of the salient. These two corps, together with the 2nd Cavalry Corps, 
had also received orders to recapture the ground lost in the fighting of 
the previous few days. On the front of the XXXIInd Corps the two 
infantries clashed together and neutralised each other’s efforts in a series 
of fierce to-and-fro encounters. In the XVIth Corps’ sector the situa- 
tion early took a serious turn; Olleris’ detachment and the 43rd Division 
were roughly handled and compelled to give ground; Moussy’s troops 
also were overwhelmed and forced back on Zillebeke with annihilating 
losses. The latter general mustered a scratch crowd of troops of all 
arms, French and British cavalry, French infantry, stragglers, cooks, 
details and oddments of all kinds, and at 4.15 p.m. led them forward in 
person to the counter-attack, hurling the enemy back from Hill 60 
and Zwartelen and restoring the situation. The newly-recovered ground 
was successfully consolidated and held, though some of the territory 
lost in the morning still remained in the hands of the Germans. 

November 7th-10th.—During the next few days the Germans con- 
tinued their operations on either side of the Ypres salient, while the French 
offensive, which during the last week had been rather theoretical than 
actual, gradually died away from want of troops to feed it. General 
d’Urbal, who had now expended his last reserve, the 11th Division, had also 
been warned by French General Headquarters that his army would shortly 
be called upon to send troops to other sectors of the front. Hence, though 
his orders for the 7th still enjoined the continuance of the attack, it was 
for the last time; and the results of the efforts of the 43rd Division against 
Spanbroek Molen, of the XVIth Corps in the St. Eloi—Wytschaete sector, 
and of Moussy’s and Olleris’ detachment between the Ypres—Comines 
canal and Zillebeke were not encouraging. Moussy, indeed, was so hard 
pressed by the enemy on the 7th, that Sir D. Haig asked that he should 
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be supported by two brigades of the 6th Cavalry Division, which were at 
once despatched by the IXth Corps. During the next few days General 
Vidal was placed in command in this area, having at his disposal Moussy’s 
and Olleris’ troops, units of the XXth Corps and 31st Divisions and two 
Territorial battalions; the most sorely tried of Moussy’s units were 
relieved and sent back to the IXth Corps, which in its turn sent back 
the units belonging to the XVIth Corps. Of this latter corps General 
Grosetti took command on the evening of the 8th. 

Meanwhile, on the roth, the Germans suddenly commenced a powerful 
counter-offensive on the front of the XXXIInd Corps, which for the last 
three days had been striving to make ground in the Langemarck— 
Dixmude area. Dixmude was stormed by them, the 38th Division 
thrown back across the canal, several lines of defence secured around 
Kortekeer Cabaret, and the 42nd Division and 2nd Cavalry Corps com- 
pelled to retire to the Woesten—Boesinghe line. Heély d’Oissel’s group, 
however, held its ground near Poelcapelle, with the aid of the reinforce- 
ments which had just arrived from the Zillebeke area.1 The fighting 
here was unusually fierce and the spirit and fire of the assailants was only 
surpassed by the stubborn ferocity of the defence. So menacing did the 
situation appear that the XVIth and IXth Corps were called upon for 
reinforcements; the latter sent the débris of the 68th and 268th Regiments 
and two batteries of the 32nd Regiment, which were moved at once to 
Pilkem. 

November 11th.—On this day there took place the closing act in the 
great Ypres battles of 1914—a grand attack directed against the Allied 
centre by the picked troops of the Prussian Guard, who had already 
encountered the French IXth Corps in the marshes of St. Gond and at 
Reims, on each occasion to their cost. The assault fell on the point of 
junction between French and British north of Polygon wood, but the 
latter had to bear the main brunt, only the extreme right wing of the 
IXth Corps being engaged, and succeeding without difficulty in holding 
off the attack of the enemy. 

Meanwhile the struggle on the northern face of the salient was con- 
tinuing with great fierceness. Despite a momentary weakening on the 
part of two Territorial battalions of the 67th Division, the French line in 
the Pilkem area had been maintained intact, largely owing to the efforts 
of the reinforcements sent up by the [Xth Corps; on the front of- the 
38th Division the enemy was also in the end brought to a standstill. On 
the southern face of the salient, however, an alarming situation developed 
about 2 p.m. on the front of Vidal’s detachment, which was broken 
through in the neighbourhood of Zwartelen by an overwhelming German 
attack. Urgent requests for help were sent to both the XVIth and the 
IXth Corps; the latter had only the 7th Hussars available and these 
were at once ordered to hasten by way of Potijze to Zillebeke. Dis- 





1 The two cavalry brigades asked for by Sir D. Haig and the 7th Regiment 
previously mentioned. 
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mounting at the latter village the squadrons pushed forward through 
Verbranden Molen, restored the line and regained touch with the 
defenders of Hill 60, who had been momentarily cut off. Thus in this 
sector as elsewhere the immense efforts made by the enemy had brought 
him nothing but entirely disproportionate gains. 


November 12th-15th.—Early on the morning of the 12th the Germans 
attacked by surprise in the neighbourhood of Broodseinde, gained some 
ground, and all but secured a battery belonging to the 18th French 
Division; a simultaneous attack against the 18th Division front was 
driven off. Some, but not all, of the lost ground was retaken by a 
counter-offensive in the afternoon. The XXXIInd Corps and Vidal’s 
group had also maintained and even improved their positions in local 
fighting. 

On the 13th the enemy once more assailed the front of the 18th 
Division with some success, and a situation which for a few moments 
appeared menacing was only restored by the intervention of the g2nd 
Regiment, held back in Army reserve at St. Jean, which General Dubois 
took upon himself to order forward. 

On the 14th and 18th only local fighting took place on the XXXIInd 
Corps’ front. Moussy’s troops retired to the IXth Corps’ sector, Vidal’s 
group having been broken up. On this day of November 15th, which 
may be said to have marked the end of the battles of Ypres, the IXth Corps 
held a wide front extending from south-west of Molenaarelsthoek to north 
of Langemarck, and stood everywhere on ground taken from the enemy 
and maintained inflexibly against all his repeated attacks. 


CONCLUSION. 


In this rough and interminable battle the [Xth Corps, engaged from 
October 23rd to November 11th, had had 552 hours of fighting. It had 
gone into the line with 27,000 rifles and had during the course of the 
struggle lost 16,000 killed, wounded and missing. To it had fallen the 
chief part in the battle, for it had been called on to contain and break 
the onslaught of four German army corps (IIIrd, XXIInd, XXVIth and 
XXVIIth). To the exertions put forward in the course of this unceasing 
day and night fighting must be added those resulting from the rapid 
marches to the rescue now of the British Ist Corps, now of the XVIth 
Corps, now of Humbert’s group. The regiments had not only given 
evidence of unequalled tenacity, but had, one may say, reached the 
limit of human endurance. Never since the institution of open warfare 
had troops been more highly tried. The [Xth Corps had performed a 
magnificent achievement, and had preserved intact all its gains, allowing 
none of them to fall again into the hands of the enemy. 

For its splendid work the Corps was cited in most flattering terms 
in the Army Orders of 13th November, 1914, and its commander also 
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received the following letter of thanks and appreciation from the then 
commander of the British Ist Corps :— 

20th November, 1914. 
DEAR GENERAL DUBOIS, 

On leaving the neighbourhood of Ypres I write to express my very 
grateful thanks to you and all ranks of the [Xth Corps for the true com- 
radeship which they have at all times displayed towards the Ist Corps 
and the troops under my command. 

I beg to enclose a copy of a letter which I have sent to Field Marshal 
Sir John French to bring to his notice the help which I have received from 
the French troops near Ypres. 
With kind regards, 
Believe me, yours truly, 
DovucLas Haic, General 
Commanding Ist Army Corps. 


(Enclosure.) 


Headquarters, Ist Army Corps, 
November, 1914. 


To the Military Secretary, G.H.Q. 


SIR, 

As regards the support given to my army corps in its positions to 
the east of Ypres I wish to point out the prompt and effective manner in 
which all ranks of the French army who have been associated with the 
Ist Corps have co-operated with the British troops in the defeat of the 
common enemy. 

On 31st October, when by reason of the enemy’s advance on Zille- 
beke, our communications appeared in danger of being cut, General 
Dubois, G.O.C. [Xth Corps, immediately placed at my disposal a detach- 
ment of all arms. The infantry was under the command of General 
Moussy, and Lieut.-Colonel Payerne, of the 68th Regiment, who was 
wounded, did good services on this occasion. The same may be said of the 
cavalry brigade under the command of Colonel de Maison Rouge.:- Finally, 
for the purpose of relieving the pressure on my front, an effective counter- 
attack was made in the direction of Gheluvelt by a force commanded 
by General Vidal, in which Major Potier, commanding the 32nd Regiment, 
led his men’ with remarkable skill. At this moment two battalions of 
the 4th Zouaves, under Lieut.-Colonel Eychéne, were sent to join me. I 
kept one in reserve at first, but the situation becoming critical, I was 
obliged to use the two battalions in the front line. The Zouaves, under 
their able commander, fulfilled all my demands with the greatest good- 
will, and fought with the greatest bravery and determination shoulder 
to shoulder with my own troops. 

An equally critical situation presented itself more than once on my 
right near Zillebeke, and here also French and British together fought 
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side by side under the orders of the senior officer present, and sometimes 
with a complete admixture of units. 

I wish especially to mention Major Bonnery and Major Lagarde, 
commanding the two Zouave battalions, and also Captain Legros and 
Lieutenant Bonnefoy, who were both seriously wounded. 

I desire in especial to express my personal thanks and those of all 
the troops serving under my command for the generous support we have 
so promptly received from the French army in the course of the recent 
operations before Ypres, and hope that the Field Marshal Commanding 
the British Expeditionary Force will see fit to recognise the great services 
rendered to Great Britain by the above-mentioned officers and to bring 
them to the notice of the French authorities. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dovuctas HalicG, General 
Commanding Ist Army Corps. 














GALLIPOLI VIEWED FROM THE TURKISH SIDE. 
By G.G.A. E. 





Part II—SUVLA AND THE EVACUATION. 


ON the evening of 6th August, 1915, began, says Liman von Sanders, 
the new great operation of the enemy, which gradually placed five 
fresh British divisions on shore between Ari-Burnu and the northern 
edge of Suvla Bay. At the same time, strong attacks were made at 
Helles and on the Turkish left at Anzac. At first, Essad Pasha, 
commanding on the Anzac front, was of opinion that a decisive attack 
was intended on his left, but it soon became clear that the landings 
were being made at various places from Ari-Burnu northwards. The 
first information reached Vth Army Headquarters at 9 p.m. on 
6th August. 

The C.G.S. Kiazim Bey, who late in the afternoon had visited 
Essad Pasha for a conference, was unable to return, owing to the 
intensive shell-fire on the back areas of Ari-Burnu. 

Immediately the first reports were thus received, the VIIth and 
XIIth Divisions near the Gulf of Saros were warned by telephone and 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to move. An hour later they 
were ordered to march direct on Usun-Hisarli, east of Great Anaforta. 
The IXth Division at Kajal-Tepe (north of Achi-Baba) was also directed 
northwards. 

As this division, in the early morning hours of the 7th August, 
approached the summit of Kodjaschimendag (Hill 971), reports arrived 
that English infantry were climbing its northern slopes. 

The leading enemy skirmishers had already reached the summit 
at almost the same moment as the advanced guard of the IXth Division. 

After a short combat, the Turkish forces succeeded in capturing 
the summit, and drove the enemy down on to the northern slopes. 
The commander of the [Xth Division, Lieut.-Colonel Kannengiesser, 
was severely wounded through the chest, as at the head of his troops (sic) 
he reached the summit. 

This event Liman von Sanders described as the first crisis to be 
overcome in the Anaforta battles, and says it was of the first im- 
portance, for the whole Ari-Burnu front would have had to be recaptured 
if the enemy had succeeded in retaining the crest-line of these heights. 

Here seems a fitting place to interpolate the strength of the coast 
defence troops north of Anzac, as given by Liman von Sanders, namely, 
on the line Azmak-dere—Great Anaforta—Suvla Bay. These consisted 
of three battalions, namely, the Gallipoli and Broussa gendarmerie 
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battalions and part of the 33rd Infantry Regiment, one squadron and 
four batteries, the whole under the command of the Bavarian 
Major Willmer. Based on the Upper Saros Gulf were the VIIth and 
XIIth Divisions. 

As before, Liman von Sanders was evidently still very sensitive as 
regards the Bulair Peninsula. 

To continue Liman von Sanders’s narrative. In the Anaforta 
valley, north of the dried-up stream of the Azmak-dere, the British 
had captured on 7th August the Mestantepe height (Chocolate Hill), 
which was defended by two companies, one from the Broussa battalion 
and one from the 2/33rd Infantry Regiment. The English, however, 
had failed to make good the adjoining crest of Ismailtepe. Reinforce- 
ments on the 7th, namely, the IVth Division from the right of the 
Helles front, were approaching the important Kodjaschimendag (Hill 971) 
All available infantry and some batteries were also on the same day 
summoned from the Asiatic side. 

On the afternoon of the 7th August, Liman von Sanders says he 
was astonished to learn that the VIIth and XIIth Divisions from Upper 
Saros were reaching their appointed goal, viz., Usun Hisarli. . They 
had made a double march and, as will be seen shortly, were practically 
useless for any immediate action. Liman von Sanders immediately 
issued personal orders to their commander, the G:0.C. XVIth Army 
Corps, that they were to attack at daybreak the next day, 8th August, 
on both sides of Azmak-dere in the plain of Anaforta. 

Before daybreak on the 8th, Liman von Sanders rode out to witness 
this attack by this XVIth Saros Corps, but was bitterly disappointed. 

The situation in the Anaforta sector was becoming most serious. 
More and more British troops were being landed, and were extending 
to the north. 

Major Willmer’s force was putting up a good fight, but was near 
the end of its tether. 

The enemy must be attacked without delay by the VIIth and 
XIIth Divisions. On arrival on the ground, he found no troops there, 
but at last discovered the G.S.O. of the VIIth Division, who was looking 
for an outpost line! and from this officer he learnt that the greater 
portion of these divisions was still far in rear, and were not deployed. 

It was clear that no attack could take place that morning. 

Liman von Sanders then gave orders for the attack that evening 
at sunset, but learnt later in the day from Major Willmer that no troops 
had appeared; and, on demanding explanations for the delay from the 
Corps Commander, was told that the condition of the exhausted troops 
did not permit of an attack. 

The Corps Commander, apparently, was relieved of his duties that 
evening, and was replaced by Mustapha Kemal Bey from the 
XVIth Division. 

Mustapha Kemal, at the present day so prominent a person in 
Turkish politics, had gained his first laurels in Tripoli; and, on the 
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25th of April, 1915, at the first landing had done admirable work with 
the XIXth Division. 

Liman von Sanders says he knew he could fully depend on Kemal’s 
energy. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the gth of August, the thrice-ordered 
attack on both sides of the Azmak-dere was carried out under Kemal’s 
leadership, and in many places the enemy were thrown back towards 
the coast; Mestantepe (Chocolate Hill), however, remained in British 
possession. 

This, Liman von Sanders states, was the second crisis in the 
Anaforta battles, and it was only at the last moment that the advance 
of the enemy into the Anaforta valley was held up. 

Exhaustion of the troops on both sides thus appears to have 
constituted the reason for the 8th of August being a dies non. 

The Turks, with reinforcements coming up every hour, were able 
to afford the delay; the British Army, alas, could not. 

On the morning of roth August, Kemal personally led another 
attack with reinforcements from the Southern Group, which resulted 
in driving the British a considerable distance down the northern slopes 
of Hill 971, and the adjoining Yongbahirhéhe. 

The occupation of these heights was thereby definitely ensured to 
the Turkish Army. 

On 15th August began what Liman von Sanders calls the third 
crisis of the battle, with an attack by the British on the Kireschtepe 
heights north of Suvla. The only garrison, the gendarmerie battalion 
of Gallipoli, with two guns, had been lightly attacked on 8th August, 
and with greater strength on gth August. This gallant battalion had, 
however, maintained its position. 

In the following days, Liman von Sanders says he was able to send 
slight reinforcements in driblets, gathered from various sources, and 
Major Willmer, before mentioned, was specially placed in command. 

On 15th August, the British again attacked with very strong forces, 
and at first obtained some success, making good the middle of the ridge. 
Kadri Bey, the commander of the Gallipoli Gendarmerie Battalion, was 
mortally wounded and his battalion nearly wiped out. 

On the 16th August the attack was renewed with still stronger 
forces, estimated at one and a half divisions. The British despatch fs 
not particularly clear on this incident of the battle, but Liman 
von Sanders is-probably fairly correct in his estimate. 

The statement in the despatch that “‘ the strength of the Turks 
opposed to us was steadily rising, and had now reached 20,000,” is 
presumably intended to refer to the whole Suvla front, and not to the 
Kireschtepe! sector only. 

Turkish reinforcements from the Asiatic side were now arriving 
from Kilia and Akbasch, but the ascent to Kireschtepe was steep, and 





1 Page 136. Dardanelles Commission, Final Report. 
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the Naval fire from the Saros Gulf was very severe. Spite of losses, 
junction was at length made with Major Willmer’s battalions, and by 
the evening the British had been driven back from the middle of the 
ridge, and the former Turkish positions reoccupied. 

The British still hung on to the ridge and its slopes, and made 
several small advances to endeavour to regain ground, but without 
success. 


Liman von Sanders states :— 

“Thus was the third dangerous crisis on our outer wing overcome. 

“Had the English, on 15th and 16th August, succeeded in securing the 
Kireschtepe heights, the Vth Army would have been completely outflanked. 

“‘ A successful decision might then have fallen to the English. The crest line 
of the Kireschtepe and its southern slopes commanded the wide Anaforta valley. 

“‘ From its eastern slopes a decisive attack was easy through the low ground 
towards Akbasch. 

“ As it turned out, the whole of the landing troops had been brought to a halt 
not far from the coastline, and all the commanding heights in rear were in Turkish 
hands, 

“Instead of a break-through on the Peninsula, which would have obliged 
the Turkish forces on the Anzac and Helles fronts to retire, or be entirely cut off, 
the only result was an extension of the enemy’s front from Anzac to the north.” 

He goes on to say that they all considered that the English leaders, 
after the numerous landings on the 6th August, had halted too long 
on the beach, instead of pressing on regardless of any consideration. 

Possibly the British, knowing the weakness of the Turkish forces 
in the Anaforta sector, did not think that reinforcements could be so 
quickly brought up, or perhaps great difficulties were experienced in 
leading the mostly young troops in such a rocky, confused and mostly 
pathless country. 

I venture to draw attention to the above paragraph, as an example 
of General von Sanders’s invariably fair and impartial narrative. 

Liman von Sanders again harks back to the great mistake we made 
in not going at once on the 6th and 7th August for Kireschtepe. On 
those dates it would have been quite impossible for the Vth Army to 
reinforce that position. 

It would have been perfectly easy for the British, provided as they 
were with numerous transports and warships, to thus make a decisive 
attack on the outer flank, instead of which they commenced operations 
on the inner flank. 

He says that the Anaforta landing was an enterprise planned on 
a grand scale, and would have opened the Dardanelles from the land 
side and would have cut the communications of the Vth Army. Had it 
succeeded, he seems to consider that the game was completely up. 

The only help that the Turkish Navy gave him was a machine-gun 
detachment, which was sent to Ismailtepe. 

He tells us that the British attack of the 21st August led to very 
bitter and costly-fighting, but was repelled by the Turks, after having 
called up all their reserves. He states that, between 22nd and 
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26th August, the Turkish wounded requiring transport to the rear 
numbered 26,000. 

The Bulair sector, which had been completely denuded of troops on 
6th and 7th August, was reoccupied in the middle of August by the 
Ist Army under Field-Marshal von der Goltz, with his headquarters at 
Gallipoli. On the Helles front Wehib Pasha had five, sometimes only 
four, divisions in the front line. Kemal Pasha commanded the Anaforta 
group of six divisions, and the Anzac front and to the south was 
commanded by Essad Pasha; but the actual strength of his command 
is from the text not clear to me. Liman von Sanders goes on to make 
one statement, which may be correct but is entirely new to me, and 
I expect to most, namely, that the distinguished Artillery Commander of 
the Anaforta group, Major Lieran, was successful in sinking many 
English ships by fire from Ismailtepe and Kireschtepe, and that for 
months after the evacuation, wrecked hull after hull could be seen all 
along the northern coast of the Peninsula. 

On 4th September, Liman von Sanders received an urgent telegram 
from Constantinople, informing him of a new enemy plan by which, 
whilst the Entente Fleets attacked the forts at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, it was intended to transport 200 gunboats (Kriegsboote) 
on a quickly constructed railway across the Bulair isthmus. Having 
launched these boats on the Sea of Marmora, the enemy would then 
proceed to attack Constantinople. Part of the material for the railway 
was already on the spot, the remainder en route. 

Liman von Sanders says he gives this as an example of the fantastic 
information that used to emanate from Turkish headquarters. Naturally, 
there was not a word of truth in the story, and he says he minuted the 
telegram: ‘‘ This has evidently been borrowed from ‘ Round the World 
in 80 days ’.” 

Bulgaria came into the war in September, but it was November 
before the direct line bringing war material from Germany was open. 

At the end of September and beginning of October, our author tells 
us that a considerable number of highly-trained Turkish troops were 
relieved on the Helles front and sent to Thrace. 

The new relief consisted mostly of troops of Arab origin, who were 
no good at all, and incapable of attack. 

On 1st November warning was received from Germany of a fresh 
landing by Entente troops on the Peninsula, and on the 24th of the 
month news was sent from Switzerland that the enemy fleet contemplated 
another break through. 

In November arrived the long-wished-for artillery ammunition 
from Germany, and made a “ happy ending ”’ of the campaign the more 
certain. 

On 15th November the first detachment of troops from the Central 
Powers arrived, namely, a most excellent Austrian 24-cm. motor 
mortar-battery.1 





1 An error. A German Pioneer Company joined the Vth Army in June. 
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This battery was sent to the left wing of the Suvla front, and was 
soon able to bring effective fire on Mestantepe. 

It was followed in December by an equally good Austrian 15-cm. 
howitzer battery, which was sent to the Helles front. 

At the end of November work was begun on the plan for a violent 
general attack, directed at the junction of the British Suvla and Anzac 
fronts, with a view to a break through and throwing back of both enemy 


wings. 
Reinforcements were to be provided by the IInd Turkish Army, 
and technical troops sent from Germany. ‘‘ The enemy anticipated 


this attack by withdrawing from both the Northern fronts.” 

Liman von Sanders states that the evacuation was finally decided 
on by Lord Kitchener, who at first was dead against it. A personal 
inspection, however, convinced him that evacuation without serious 
loss was possible, though other English leaders considered that it could 
only be carried out with difficulty. 

Liman von Sanders declares that no further success in the Peninsula 
was possible now that the road from the Central Powers to Turkey 
was open. 

He says that, of course, the design of the evacuation was unknown 
to him to the very last moment, though commanders had been warned 
verbally and in writing of the possibility thereof; ‘‘ but the extremely 
able preliminary arrangements and leading of the evacuation prevented 
any knowledge of it being acquired by the advanced Turkish troops.” 

The following, he says, is the picture presented to the Vth Army 
on the night of the 19th-zoth December: a thick fog lay over the 
Peninsula and its coast line, the fire on the different fronts was as strong 
as usual up to midnight, then it became slacker. There had been a 
sharp attack by the British on the Helles front in the afternoon of 
the 19th, which had been repulsed. Between 1 and 2 a.m. the British 
exploded a mine on the Anzac front; when the Turks, according to 
orders and custom, sprang forward to occupy the edges of the crater, 
they met with no opposition. 

Neighbouring Turkish companies began to feel their way towards 
the enemy lines, and were greeted with a few shots. 

The enemy front line was occupied, and word sent back to the 
higher commands. 

It took some time for orders to filter back to the front for a further 
advance, as no direct instructions had been issued for such a contingency, 
and supervision was also very difficult on account of the fog. 

Passage through the enemy trenches was most difficult; many 
land mines were met with, and caused loss and disorder. 

Through these causes the rear parties of the retreating enemy got 
a good start. 

Ships’ fire on the evacuated lines was also very disturbing; and, 
though the descent to the coast was short, it was steep, and extremely 
difficult in the dark, foggy night. 
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When the advanced troops reached the shore, the enemy had 
disappeared. 

The Suvla evacuation was carried out in much the same manner, 
only in this case contradictory reports brought about a certain amount 
of friction in the pursuit. 

In certain places, where the fog was not so thick, red lights were 
observed on the shore, and this was thought by some subordinate leaders 
to presage a fresh landing. General Headquarters did not receive the 
news until 4 a.m., when a general alarm was ordered and all troops 
and reserves, including cavalry, were directed to make for the coast. 

The advancing troops on the Suvla front met with actual fields 
of land mines, which caused heavy losses. 

The Turkish Regiment No. 126 reported a short fire fight with the 
enemy’s rearguard. 

Nevertheless, the enemy here also was able to embark, with losses 
not worth mentioning. 

“The evacuation was extraordinarily carefully prepared and 
cleverly carried out.” 

An account then follows of the enormous amount of booty which 
fell into Turkish hands—much of it, such as foodstuffs and tents, of 
great value to the Army. English orders captured gave much useful 
information. 

Though the evacuation, as has been seen, is highly praised, Liman 
von Sanders says it cannot be compared to the big retreats on the 
European fronts, owing to the very short distance, varying from I to 
43 kilometres, that the enemy had to fall back. 

“‘ Now there only remained the south front at Helles.” 

Orders were immediately given to send all the best batteries from 
Suvla and Anzac south, and all the most experienced bombers, scouts 
and pioneers were picked out, and similarly directed to march on Helles. 

The possibility that the British might desire to retain Seddul Bahr 
as a base for further operations was not excluded. The enemy’s position 
was very strong and well-protected by ships’ fire. 

Those who advocated this view talked of a second Gibraltar. The 
Vth Army, however, did not concur in this appreciation. 

It was always, however, possible that the enemy would stand fast 
for some time. 

This could not be allowed, and accordingly the plans for an attack 
in force against the Helles front were at once begun. This attack 
would have been carried out by eight divisions, in addition to the four 
divisions already in position. 

On New Year’s Day, 1916, Liman von Sanders sent off a telegram 
suggesting that, as soon as the British had finally and completely 
retreated from the Gallipoli Peninsula, a new Turkish Army should be 
formed and moved vid Demotika and Xanthi against the right flank 
and rear of the Entente forces at Salonika, but he never received any 


reply. 
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In the first days of January, the enemy artillery fire slackened a 
good deal, and from the Asiatic side withdrawals of artillery material 
were reported. 

Patrols sent out from the trenches, however, invariably met with 
strong resistance. 

The XIIth Division, which had arrived behind the front in readiness 
for the coming big attack, was ordered to make an attack on the extreme 
Turkish right, against what Liman von Sanders describes as a salient 
enemy fortified position—presumably the J trenches. 

On the 5th January, however, Enver suddenly sent one of his 
disturbing telegrams, ordering no less than nine divisions of the 
Vth Army to be withdrawn and sent to Thrace. 

Liman von Sanders at once replied by tendering his resignation, 
and pointing out that such last-moment orders were calculated to upset 
altogether the final decision of the Dardanelles Campaign. 

One cannot but sympathise with the Field-Marshal. Throughout 
the Dardanelles operations, and again later in Palestine, he was 
frequently interfered with at critical moments by some idiot, either at 
German or Turkish Headquarters. 

In this case, Enver telegraphed back cancelling the order. 

Accordingly, on 7th January, 1916, the attack by the XIIth Division 
took place. ' 

Liman von Sanders says that the attack was preceded by two hours 
of the heaviest ‘‘ drum-fire,”’ and springing of mines. Strong resistance 
was met with, but the attack had a certain result, as ground was gained 
on the salient position. 

Probably in this case, and in the facts of the evacuation two days 
later, General von Sanders was badly misinformed. The book goes on 
to state that the Turkish troops were continually warned to watch for 
any indication of a night evacuation. Bridges, both for infantry and 
artillery, were kept ready for crossing the enemy trenches. 

A field artillery detachment was sent to the outermost point of the 
Asiatic coast at Kum-kale to fire by night on the Helles beaches. 


The actual evacuation is described as follows :— 


“In the night of the 8th-9th January the enemy evacuated the south 
sector. 

“ The Turkish troops followed at once, as soon as retaliatory fire ceased from 
the opposite trenches. Here and there, sanguinary combats took place; but on 
the whole, in spite of all our watchfulness, the enemy’s retreat was again successful. 

“A large portion of the enemy’s troops were not directed to the extreme 
south of the Peninsula, but were sent by the shortest routes to the neighbouring 
coast, and there embarked on every description of military and transport boats. 

“ The last of the rearguards continued to fire heavily on the advanced trenches. 
Self-acting fuzes also simulated a lively fire, and fire from the men-of-war replaced 
that of the artillery. 

“Long before daybreak the Turkish divisions everywhere reached the coast. 

“In numerous places they were held up by fields of land mines, and suffered 
considerable loss. One division, on its way to the beaches, captured nine guns. 
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“ At daybreak a laden transport was sunk by our artillery fire on the west 
coast (?). 

Ps er in the neighbourhood fired furiously into the sea near the 
transport, thinking that she had been torpedoed by a U-boat; but alas! there 
were none of these present at the evacuation.” 

The General then goes on to relate the enormous captures of war 
material, and says it took the Turks nearly two years to remove it. 

Much of it was made use of for the Turkish armies, and many 
shiploads of preserves, flour and wood were sent to Constantinople, and 
a large number of horses and mules became available for the Turkish 
artillery. 

The Turkish soldiers were like children, dressing themselves up in 
every description of enemy clothing. ‘‘ They even carried the English 
gas masks for pleasure.” 

From the above it becomes fairly clear that General von Sanders 
was given a great deal of inaccurate information by his subordinate 
leaders. 

Liman von Sanders’s final statement is of great interest. 

The Vth Turkish Army comprised from first to last 22 divisions, 
and its total losses were 218,000 men, of which 66,000 were killed. Of 
the wounded, about 42,000 returned to duty.! 

A recent German writer, Lieut.-Colonel Hans v. Kiesling, considers 
that Gallipoli had a fatal effect on the Turks, inasmuch as it made them 
““ swollen-headed,”’ and thenceforth contemptuous of German advice. 

Thus ends Marshal Liman von Sanders’s account of the Gallipoli 
Campaign, 136 pages out of his book of 406 pages. 

The remainder of the book, describing the subsequent campaigns 
in Palestine, is full of interest, and it is a thousand pities that it has 
not been translated into English. 

The book, I believe, was offered to the London publishers, and 
refused; whilst at the same time considerable sums were paid for 
German war books, unnecessary to name, but of far less interest. 

When Turkey came out of the war, Liman von Sanders was recalled 
to Constantinople, and handed over his command to Mustapha Kemal 
at Adana on 31st October, 1918. 

He speaks in appreciative terms of the treatment of himself and 
his German troops by the British Staff at Constantinople, particularly 
mentioning Generals Curry and Fuller. 

He left Constantinople on 27th January, 191g, in the s.s. “ Etha 
Rickmers,” with 120 officers and 1,800 men, with orders to proceed 
to a German North Sea port, coaling at Gibraltar. 

The General’s troubles, however, were by no means over. 

The ‘‘ Etha Rickmers”’ was wirelessed to call at Malta, and was 
there anchored in Marsa Scirocco Bay for three weeks. 

On the 25th February the ship was ordered round to the Grand 





1 The total British casualties are officially stated as 4,715 officers and 107,451 
other ranks, 
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Harbour to coal, and on arrival Liman von Sanders was asked to come 
on shore. 

On landing, he was placed under arrest, and told he was a prisoner- 
of-war. 

He was not allowed to have his orderly officer or his private baggage 
off the ship. 

He was kept a prisoner at Malta until the 21st August, when he 
was sent home to Germany through Italy. 

He was never brought to trial for any offence, and there is no doubt 
that he was treated with scant courtesy, to say the least. 

It is characteristic of the man that he merely recounts these facts, 
without comment or expostulation. 

After reading nearly the whole of the book under review, I repeat 
again my opinion that Liman von Sanders was a first-class soldier, and 
a gentleman. 








THE TRANSPORT OF TROOPS BY SEA IN THE 
GREAT WAR. 


By VIcE-ADMIRAL ROsING. 


(Translated, by permission, from the Marine Rundschau of 
February-March, 1923.) 





THE British declaration of war caused the struggle—which Von Bethmann 
Hollweg, the Imperial Chancellor, had hoped to be able to limit, first 
to the Balkan States and later to a purely Continental struggle—to become 
a world-war. The British Sister-States, Dominions and Crown colonies 
supported the Motherland with troops and materials of war; Japan was 
drawn into the war; the United States transformed all her industries 
and shipped huge quantities of munitions, arms and war material over- 
seas and finally herself took part; while a large number of other neutral 
States permitted themselves at last to be drawn into the war by the 
pressure of sea-power. And, so it came about that, while by land the 
work of the lines of communications became of first-rate importance for 
the operations of the great armies, by sea the question of freights grew 
into a problem of vast influence upon the outcome of the war. 

England, accustomed from ancient times to support the under- 
takings of her land forces by sea, now at once placed her powerful 
mercantile fleet at the disposal of those directing the operations of war. 
The initial care of the Admiralty was the transport of the troops to 
France and the exchange of the regular units serving in oversea garrisons 
by territorial formations. There was, further, the transport to the war 
theatre of the troops placed at the disposal of the Mother Country by 
the Dominions, and in the early months of hostilities the ships of war 
were distributed wholly from the point of view of affording protection 
to these. 

On mobilisation it became at once necessary to provide a huge amount 
of tonnage for the transport of these troops, while later demands had 
to be met occasioned by the needs of other theatres of war—in Egypt, 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, East Africa and Salonica—and from those which 
arose from the shipment of discharged soldiers, sick and wounded, and 
from the participation of America in the war ; also the population had to be 
fed, and industries had to be supplied with raw materials. When the 
English tonnage proved insufficient for these purposes, the German 
ships which had taken refuge in neutral ports were taken possession of 
through the violation of international agreements, and, finally, when 
the German U-boat campaign had seriously injured British shipping 
and the need of tonnage was most felt, neutral vessels were pressed into 
the service of England. 
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Already in peace time the British Government—very different to 
the German—had arranged with the military and civil authorities the 
steps to be taken on the outbreak of war. In accordance with English 
policy, Ministers exercised a decisive influence upon all strategic plans, 
so that all mobilisation arrangements were carried out in accordance 
with the aims of policy, which in England, as in France and Russia, 
were directed against the German Empire. Whatever opinion one may 
hoid as to the wishes of the Government of the day, so much is certain 
that, through the diplomatic encirclement of Germany initiated by King 
Edward VII., an atmosphere was created which a small disturbance 
might easily cause to develop into a violent storm. The British officials 
saw the danger more clearly than did the Germans, and only did their 
duty in making all possible arrangements for what might conceivably 
happen. The possibility of a clash of arms was so apparent that British 
Naval officers in the Far East often spoke of it, openly and not without 
regret, to officers of the German cruiser squadrons. An English staff 
officer of the Army went indeed so far as to express his astonishment that 
war had not broken out in 1911: this was in the autumn of 1913, 
in the house of the Governor of Singapore, and the remark was 
addressed to the captain of the German flagship. At that time the 
British expeditionary force was standing ready for embarkation at 
Aldershot and the transports were all taken up. The staff-officer had 
himself been appointed to the staff of a division and was looking forward 
to advancement in and by means of the war; now he saw no chance of 
war breaking out ! 

The Morocco crisis in the summer of Ig11 afforded the British 
Government opportunity for a practical rehearsal of the mobilisation 
arrangements for a war with Germany. In order better to work out all 
the details, Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, formed a sub-committee 
of the already existing Committee of Imperial Defence, and, under the 
chairmanship of the Permanent Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
all the different departments of state were represented on this sub- 
committee. The work of this sub-committee was practically concluded 
in July, 1914, and was contained in a so-called ‘‘ War Book.’’ Every 
detail of the transport of the expeditionary force had been worked out 
by the English and French staffs. During the period of tension later 
in this month, final arrangements with the shipowners as to the com- 
missioning and fitting out of the steam ships were actually concluded. 

Thus, while diplomatic discussions were in full swing over the issue 
of the disagreement between Austria and Serbia, everything was already 
prepared for transferring the English army to France. Further, the 
report remains to this day uncontradicted that English steam vessels 
were lying off St. Petersburg ready to land Russian troops on the coast 
of Pomerania. 

The principal port of embarkation was to be Southampton, only 
a few Scottish units being embarked from Glasgow, and the two divisions 
quartered in Ireland from Dublin, Queenstown and Belfast. Newhaven, 
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between Portsmouth and Dungeness, had been made ready for the 
dispatch of army supplies, and Avonmouth for all heavy material of 
war. Then, on the morning of the zgth July, at a meeting of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, carried through the issue 
of a warning order, on receipt of which all possible measures for security 
and preparation for war were to be taken, except the actual calling up 
of the Naval Reserve : this was two days before in Germany ‘‘ drohende 
Kriegsgefahr’’ had been declared, and 24 hours before Russia had 
ordered mobilisation! It may be accepted that the fitting out of the 
transports began at latest on receipt of this warning order, for on the 
7th August, that is within nine days, all was completed. In these nine days 
the ships had to discharge cargo, to be collected in the pre-arranged har- 
bours, and fitted out for the accommodation of men and horses. Without 
the most careful preliminary preparations, entailing also the provision 
of all the necessary fittings, the work of getting ready 80-100 steamers 
averaging from 4,000-5,000 tons could not have been done in so short 
a space of time. The direction of all transport by sea was in the Trans- 
port Department of the Admiralty. 

Of the existing six infantry divisions, five—the Ist, IInd and IIIrd 
from England, the Vth and VIth from Ireland—as also a division of 
cavalry, were to be at once shipped across the Channel, while the [Vth 
was told off for the protection of the east coast. At the last moment, 
however, it was decided that the VIth division should be brought from 
Ireland to England and take up a position near London, since it was by 
no means unlikely that as soon as war began a landing by German troops 
might be carried out on the English coast. It was probably owing to the 
same fears that the War Cabinet hesitated for two days to issue any order 
for embarkations, so that the actual transport arrangements began only 
on the gth August. A statement, therefore, made by Lord Haldane in 
November, 1918, to the effect that the Expeditionary Force was trans- 
ported across the Channel a few hours after the declaration of war 
on the 4th August with the assistance of the Navy, can only be taken 
as implying that a limited number of advanced parties were put on 
shore within that time. 

Disembarkation took place at Le Havre—Rouen. Here was found 
the most convenient and best-secured railway communication with the 
concentration area of the English army about Le Cateau. Only a few 
small bodies of troops landed at Boulogne, in order to establish there a 
supporting point, and it was intended that such ports as Boulogne, Calais, 
Dunkirk, Ostend and Zeebrugge—the carefully prepared accommodation 
of which far exceeded the requirements of ordinary cross-Channel traffic— 
should be made use of as the army advanced westward. On the 18th 
August, or nine days after the actual shipment of troops commenced, the 
last of the big transports had completed its task—30 ships of a total 
of 130,000 tons sailing that day. By the 2oth August, Sir John French 
had concentrate | his army of some 100,000 men to the south of Maubeuge, 
and two days later was able to move forward and occupy the position 
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pointed out to him on the Canal du Centre between Mons and Condé 
in prolongation of the line of the French army. 

The transport by sea of the military forces of England, with its 
valuable material, in face of the undefeated German fleet, as to the aims 
of which nothing was yet clear, entailed a risk which was only justified 
by the shortness and the especially favourable geographical conditions 
of the voyage. Thesea route to be traversed lay between the enemy ports 
and the narrowest portion of the English Channel, the easily secured 
Straits of Dover and Calais. The English depended upon complete 
protection of the transports without convoy and by merely closing the 
sea-ways. In the direction of the North Sea this was effected by a 
destroyer and U-boat cordon in the Straits; behind this cordon was a 
squadron of patrolling battleships and cruisers; while a second line 
of submarines was pushed forward in the line North Goodwins— 
Ruytingen. The guard was finally completed by the provision of an 
airship and aeroplanes between the North Foreland and Ostend, and by 
two destroyer-flotillas which patrolled from Harwich towards Hoofden. 
To the western exit from the Channel, where no more than the presence 
of enemy cruisers or minelayers needed to be considered, the guard 
consisted of old British battleships and French cruisers and submarines. 

All measures for closing the Channel had been worked out with the 
French Admiralty as far back as 1913. These came -into operation on 
the declaration of war by England, although actually on the 27th 
July a French cruiser-squadron, which had been detailed for the job, 
was placed under British orders. No ships of war were actually employed 
with the transports, but, in order to deal with salvage in case of wreck, 
a patrol service was organised with a few unarmed vessels employed under 
the Red Cross flag. In the absence of convoys each transport was 
able to proceed to its destination immediately it was ready and at full 
speed, and thus the cross-Channel voyage and subsequent disembarka- 
tion were greatly expedited. 

These arrangements for the safety of the transports were considered 
sufficient to keep off small or weak enemy forces, while due warning 
would be given of the propinquity of stronger bodies, so that the trans- 
ports could be brought safely to port before any collision could well take 
place, and this was facilitated by the brevity of the time taken up by 
the voyage. 

An energetic movement by the German fleet against the Anglo- 
French lines of communication could hardly, under the circumstances, 
have resulted in the sinking of any of the transports; and had such been 
attempted the British Admiralty intended to bring forward the Grand 
Fleet for battle, and on some of the more important transport voyages 
the Fleet had been approached nearer to the German coast. In such 
case the further transport of troops would have been held up pending the 
result of the naval action. 

In the German G.H.Q. but little news came in as to the oversea 
transport of the British Army, so that all remained uncertain as to the 
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dates of landing, the ports of disembarkation and the place of concen- 
tration. Further, owing to the small numbers of the Expeditionary 
Force, but little weight was attached to its action, so that when the 
question was asked by the Admiralty in the early days of the war 
whether any importance was attached to possible interference with the 
English transport arrangements, the Great General Staff returned a 
reply in the negative. If we consider that on the 23rd August—that 
is 24 hours after the English army had advanced to the strong Mons- 
Condé position—the German right came directly in contact with it, 
one sees in a very different light the advantages which might have 
resulted from an early interruption of the sailings of the transports. 
For it was only the entry of the English upon the scene which saved the 
5th French army from the threatened complete encirclement. 

A very few days after the successful disembarkation of the British 
Expeditionary Force, events which arose in the western theatre of war 
made it necessary to send the [Vth Infantry Division from England to 
France; and this needed only three days from the 2oth—23rd August, 
and not the five days allotted, to be ready to march forward from Le Havre. 
This division had barely effected its junction with the IInd. when it was 
involved in the defeat at Le Cateau on the 26th and in the 
precipitate retreat of the whole British Army, which only came to an 
end at the Marne. On the rst September, General von Kluck appeared 
before Paris; on the night of the 3rd/4th, the French Government fled 
to Bordeaux; the British Army, exhausted to the point of inefficiency, 
stood S.E. of Paris, pressed back from the coast, while the lines of com- 
munication to Le Havre and the coast were menaced. Marshal French 
asked that his army might be taken out of the line, while at British 
Headquarters the re-embarkation of the expeditionary force was 
seriously discussed. The British Government now realised, through 
Kitchener’s teaching, that the safety of the State was at stake and 
behaved with rare decision: they encouraged the resistance of their army 
commander and, supported by messages from the President of the 
United States, took the lead by assuring their Ally that under no circum- 
stances would they consider the making of a separate peace. 

The base of the British army had now to be shifted further back, 
and neither Cherbourg nor Brest were regarded as sufficiently safe; 
finally St. Nazaire was decided upon—the port of Nantes at the mouth 
of the Loire. On the 24th August and following days all material was 
moved from Boulogne to Le Havre, and on the 29th the evacuation of 
the latter place was ordered. By the 16th September, that is to say 
within 2} weeks, all supplies and war material which had been collected 
at Le Havre since the opening of the war, including 60,000 tons of oil, 
15,000 troops and 1,500 horses, were unloaded in St. Nazaire. But 
there was other transport work done. The German advance towards 
the lower Somme had cut off the French Territorial troops in the northerly 
coast provinces and these could only be withdrawn by sea. For this, 
the French transport arrangements did not suffice, and therefore the 
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British Admiralty undertook the shipment of some 25,000 of these 
troops from Dunkirk to La Rochelle and Bordeaux on the Biscayan 
coast, and of a further 10,000 men from Calais to Cherbourg. At the 
same time the VIth English Division was crossing over from England and 
was disembarked in St. Nazaire on the 11th September. 

The Flanders coast-line was not, however, to be incontinently 
abandoned. The British Government was in hopes, assisted by the 
Belgian army about Antwerp, of being able to sever the weakly guarded 
German lines of communication through Belgium, and proposed to land 
in Ostend 16,000 Belgian troops who had retreated to Le Havre, and, 
to aid these, three English marine battalions had been sent thither in 
ships of war between the 24th and 28th August. The first 4,000 
Belgians arrived on the 30th August, but on its appearing that the 
remainder were so war-weary that the question of their useful employ- 
ment could not be seriously considered, the undertaking was abandoned 
and the marines returned to England. 

The work of the British transport service in these first days of 
September deserves the most cordial recognition, the more that it was not 
the result of foreseen and prepared arrangements, but suddenly arose 
from changes in the military situation which were wholly unexpected. 
With truly remarkable adaptability the British transport department 
issued orders on the new situation, and showed oncé more the mobility 
which a war-direction can exercise which is based upon the sea, and 
which can freely make use unhindered of coastwise traffic, particularly 
in the case of a nation so accustomed to the sea as is the English nation. 
Their previous war-history had taught the British all the possibilities 
which the employment of sea communications offer for the direction of 
a war by land: an oft-quoted example in this connection is the transfer 
of Wellington’s base in 1813 from Lisbon to Santander on the north 
coast of Spain, whereby he was able, after the victory of Vittoria, to 
advance, newly equipped, into southern France. 

The new line of communication by sea from Southampton to St. 
Nazaire was about 350 miles, or three times as long as the old one, and 
was over the open sea, instead of across the protected waters of the Channel. 
Apart from the fact that the duration of transit was appreciably lengthened, 
ocean steamers with arrangements for night service had to be employed, 
instead of the fast Channel steamers which used to complete the passage 
in a very few hours. Further, the increased danger of enemy cruisers, 
mine-layers and U-boats demanded more protection, particularly were 
the Germans to succeed in the seizure of certain portions of the French 
coast beyond the Straits of Dover and to begin to use these ports as 
support points for the naval war. Unfortunately for these purposes the 

German right proved ineffectual. It was of course the case that on the 
27th August the German First Army was directed to march on the 
Lower Seine, and in General von Kluck’s headquarters, according to 
Schlieffen’s plans, it was taken for granted that the flank, thrown back 
and well-guarded, would reach the coast. But the corps intended 
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for this duty were still held fast in Lorraine and kept there in the expecta- 
tion of a decisive success in those regions; so that, with the wing already 
weakened by the dispatch of two corps to the East, the High Command 
now abandoned the idea of advancing west of the Oise against the 
Seine below Paris, and on the evening of the 2nd September issued 
fresh instructions whereby Paris was to be left to the west and the enemy 
driven away in a S.E. direction from the capital. The coast was then 
abandoned indefinitely and with it all possibility of reaching out a helping 
hand to the Navy; while also the hope cherished by the naval officers 
had to be given up of obtaining possession of some port outside the 
Straits of Dover which would have facilitated egress to the Atlantic. 
The expectation was still held that, were a great battle in France to 
result in a German victory, forces sufficient to hold the coast-line might 
then be made available, but when with the retreat to the Aisne the 
“Race to the Sea’”’ commenced, the German army was able to secure 
only those portions of the Flanders coast represented by Zeebrugge and 
Ostend. The British War-Direction was thus relieved of a serious care, 
and the base of the army could then be brought back again to Le Havre. 

The Admiralty tried all means to assist the fight for the coast, by 
sending troops by sea, by landing parties of marines, or by the tactical 
employment of ships of war in assisting operations by land. When the 
Belgian Government, smarting under the feeling that it had been left 
rather in the lurch by its Allies, came to the determination to withdraw 
the field army from Antwerp before the fortress was completely invested, 
Churchill at once proceeded thither and made promises of reinforcement. 
But he had at his disposal only the brigade of marines which had been 
landed at Dunkirk and a few heavy guns, with two other naval brigades 
which had been made up of naval and marine reservists and were then 
undergoing training. These were landed at Dunkirk on the night of 
the 4th-5th October and sent on at once to Antwerp; while the VIIth 
Infantry and IIIrd Cavalry Divisions, composed of troops recalled 
from the Mediterranean garrisons and from the Cape, were intended to 
follow with the view of operating against the flank of the German 
besieging force. The French military authorities had also allotted for this 
purpose a territorial division and a brigade comprising two regiments of 
marine infantry and one of Zouaves. ; 

The transports engaged in the conveyance of these troops had 
fresh difficulties with which to contend, since in the last few days German 
U-boats had made the Channel somewhat insecure—on the 22nd Septem- 
ber, Weddigen had sunk the cruisers ‘‘ Cressy,” ‘‘ Hogue,’’ and.‘ Aboukir ”’ 
in the Hoofden, while on the 28th, U.18 had unsuccessfully attacked 
the second class cruiser ‘‘ Attentive ;’’ andas the French troops were to 
be shipped from Dunkirk, the British Admiralty prepared to use the 
ports of Calais and Boulogne for the English divisions. But when the 
situation became more serious in Antwerp, the military authorities insisted 
that Zeebrugge should be used in order that the troops could from 
there more easily be introduced into the fortress. Shortly before this 
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the British had laid mines off the Flanders coast against the German 
submarines, and through this field a way had now to be cleared. To 
each transport two destroyers were told off as protection against U-boats, 
and on the 7th October the infantry division, 20,000 strong, was landed 
in Zeebrugge, while the cavalry division was conveyed next day by a 
destroyer flotilla to Ostend. 

The fall of Antwerp (on the gth October) could no longer be hindered, 
but the British Admiralty justifiably claimed that the transit of troops, 
carried out under serious difficulties, and the stiffening thereby given to 
the Belgian resistance which endured for many days, had made a 
successful retirement possible. The German troops operating before 
Antwerp were unsuccessful in the coastal operations, so that the enemy 
was able to open the Nieuport sluices, whereby the German advance was 
definitely held up. Zeebrugge and Ostend had now to be evacuated with 
all possible dispatch. On the 12th October the 5,000-6,000 men of the 
Marine Division, who had effected their retreat from Antwerp, were 
embarked and shipped to England, and these were followed by 12,000 
Belgian troops and a huge quantity of supplies, etc., which were 
sent to Cherbourg. In addition, sufficient transport had to be held in 
readiness for the VIIth Division; but this was not required since the 
division was able to effect a junction with the remainder of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, which had now reached a hand out to the coast. When the 
German advance arrived before Ostend on the 15th October, the last of 
the English transports had just sailed from the harbour. 

While these operations before the gateways into England kept the 
Admiralty in a state of the greatest anxiety, the voyage of the colonial 
contingents required at least an equal amount of care. On the 3rd 
October, the transports for the Canadian contingent, to the number 
of 31 ships, were lying ready to sail in the River St. Lawrence; these 
were to be joined off Cape Race by a steamer conveying troops from 
Newfoundland and by another bringing an English regular battalion 
which had been replaced at Bermuda by Canadian troops. The Admiralty 
considered that the transit of these would be sufficiently safeguarded 
by the blockade of the North Sea coast and by watching the port of 
New York in view of any possible breaking out of German auxiliary 
cruisers, sending out a squadron of four second-class cruisers, which 
afforded protection enough against ships of the “ Karlsruhe” and 
‘“‘ Dresden ’’ class. At the particular request of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, however, the battleship ‘‘ Glory,’ flagship of the squadron in 
New York waters, accompanied the convoy to a pre-arranged point 
half-way to England, whither the battleship ‘‘ Majestic ’’ and the battle- 
cruiser ‘‘ Princess Royal” had been sent to meet it. The Admiralty had 
very unwillingly consented thus to weaken the battle-fleet by sending 
over these valuable ships, but considered it advisable to run the risk 
thus entailed in order to preserve a good understanding with the daughter- 
State. 

It was intended that the Canadians should disembark first in England 
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in order there to complete their training, and it was not until February, 
1915, that they were landed in France. The Army Council had prepared 
Southampton—for the embarkation of these troops, Liverpool, the first 
selected, having been decided against by reason of the interference which 
its employment would entail with merchant shipping. But shortly 
before the arrival of the transports and convoy the first German U-boat 
(U. 20) was sighted off the Isle of Wight, and the Admiralty would not 
risk bringing the vessels so far up Channel, but directed them to Plymouth, 
where, much against the wishes of the military authorities, these troops 
were landed. Two smaller transports destined for Southampton, the one 
containing the rest of the Egyptian Army of Occupation, the others 
having on board the first troops from India—four battalions and some 
artillery—were diverted to Liverpool. 

The Indian transports began to sail on the 24th August; they were 
divided into groups, each sailing so soon as it was ready. Some sailed 
from Bombay, some from Karachi. Both groups effected their junction 
at sea and then laid a course for the Kuria-Muria Islands off the south 
coast of Arabia, going thence to Aden and through the Red Sea and 
Canal to Alexandria. At the same time other transports sailed in the 
opposite direction, carrying Territorial Divisions intended for the replace- 
ment of the troops from India. The two first divisions from India 
remained in Egypt in order to support the defence of the Canal against 
Turkish attack; those leaving India later were sent to southern France 
or to England. 

The sailings were menaced in the Indian Ocean by the German 
cruisers ‘‘ Kénigsberg ’”’ and ‘‘ Emden,” so that each group of transports 
was accompanied by at least one cruiser of equal fighting strength, and 
for this purpose three cruisers were withdrawn from the Mediterranean 
squadron and some older battleships were sent from England. All 
the same, however, there occurred a few serious delays owing to the failure 
of ships for convoy duty, while the protection of much mercantile shipping 
was wholly neglected by reason of the successes of the two German cruisers. 
In the Straits of Perim it was necessary for the Indian transports to pass 
within range of a Turkish shore battery; consequently two transports 
were detached under the escort of the armoured cruiser ‘“ Duke of 
Edinburgh,” and these landed three Indian Infantry battalions on the 
oth November—a few days after the declaration of war on Turkey—when 
the position and with it the five light guns there mounted were captured. 

Similar misgivings to those expressed in the case of the transports 
from Canada were uttered by the respective Governments in regard to the 
sending over of the Australian and New Zealand contingents and caused 
considerable delays. The fears which arose were due to the uncertainty 
as to the whereabouts and the objective of the German cruiser-squadron, 
and especially owing to the successes of the “‘ Emden ” in Indian waters. 
The British Admiralty had given instructions that the New Zealand 
transports, ten in number, should sail from Wellington to King George’s 
Sound, near Albany, on the S. coast of Australia, on the 25th September 
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escorted by the three small cruisers of the Australian squadron, and 
here it was arranged that they should effect a junction with the Australian 
ships. On it being falsely rumoured that the Cruiser Squadron, which 
had appeared before Samoa on the 14th September, had sailed thence 
for the Fiji Islands, the New Zealand Government kept the transports 
at Wellington and asked for a stronger escort; consequently there was 
no choice but to detach two armoured cruisers—the British ‘‘ Minotaur ” 
and the Japanese ‘‘ Ibuki ”’—from the East and send them to Wellington ; 
thus the sailing of the transports was delayed for three days. Only on 
the 28th October did the New Zealanders arrive at King George’s Sound, 
whence the combined fleet sailed, protected by the two armoured cruisers, 
and the protected cruisers “Melbourne” and “Sydney.” The “‘Minotaur”’ 
was detached on the 6th November to Cape Town, and the question 
was debated whether all the transports should not be also sent thither, 
as the rebellion threatened to assume large proportions; but as 
General Botha was able very speedily to quell the rebels, the voyage 
was proceeded with to the Red Sea. 

This decision was to prove fatal to the “‘ Emden,” for the transports 
and convoy were only 40 miles off the Cocos Islands on the 9th November 
when the wireless station sent out the news of the appearance of the 
German cruiser just before the station was destroyed; and the cruiser 
‘“‘ Sydney,” having been detached for the purpose, was able, by reason 
of its greater speed and the further range of its guns, to overcome the 
“Emden ” after a brave resistance. The transports reached Alexandria 
without hindrance and here the troops—some 20,000 strong—were 
disembarked for the protection of Egypt, being sent later to-Gallipoli. 

With the arrival of the big colonial transports at their destinations 
the British deployment for action may be said to have been completed. 
If not invariably well-managed and especially fortunate—e.g. the Mediter- 
ranean and Coronel—but on the whole well carried out, the Admiralty 
had kept a careful guard over the main ocean-ways by which this 
deployment was made good. Uncertain of the German plan of naval 
campaign, the Admiralty had abandoned all idea of an offensive against 
the German fleet and withdrew protection from the British merchant 
shipping, and were obliged so greatly to distribute and separate naval 
strength that they must often have been seriously troubled whether 
they were in a position to meet all possible threatened attack. Only by 
insisting on the very strictest secrecy, which was assisted by the 
insularity of the country, was it possible to disguise occasional and 
isolated cases of weakness, so that the opponent never received tunely 
notice or was able to take advantage of it. 











THE VOLUNTEERS BEFORE YPRES IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1914. 


By GENERAL A. VON BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS. 





(The following is extracted from the second volume of ‘‘ Im Felde Unbesiegt.”’ 
The writer, who has written several books and articles on the history of the war, 
commanded the 245th Saxon Inf. Regt. (Leipzig Volunteers) in October I914.) 





THE Swiss writer, Stegemann, in his ‘“‘ Geschichte des Weltkrieges,”’ 
after describing the heroic conduct of the German volunteers before 
Ypres, says :—‘‘ The songs of the Fatherland, to the sound of which 
these regiments marched forward to the assault of the death-dealing 
fortresses of Langemarck, Bixschoote and Dixmude, still echo as the 
hymns of young Germany over the stagnant waters of the Flanders 
plains.” 

Schlieffen’s plan for the offensive in the west had as its basis the 
delivery of a decisive blow through Belgium against Northern France 
with the full weight of all available forces. No attempt had been made, 
however, in peace time to utilise for this blow the whole of Germany’s 
man power ; barely half of it was trained to arms, and, three weeks after 
the declaration of war, the High Command. having decided to draw on 
the remainder, found that everything had to be improvised. By the 
end of August, the new “children’s corps,” as they were called, had 
been formed from the superfluous men of all classes and the war 
volunteers, and by October 11th, after six weeks’ training, had been 
despatched both to the Eastern and the Western fronts. 

The arming, equipping and clothing of these new troops was far 
beyond the resources of the Ersatz battalions, which were already 
overwhelmed by demands from the first line units, and the cadres for 
training purposes were also too weak for their task. Consequently, all 
kinds of makeshifts had to be resorted to. Men wore their own clothes; 
the few available rifles and cartridges were passed round from hand 
to hand or shared out; telephone equipment and field kitchens were 
extemporised, and bands were got together. The spirit and readiness 
of the young soldiers effected miracles in the short space of time 
available; nevertheless, when they went into action they were 
militarily unfit to cope with the picked troops of France and England 
in the decisive battle for the Belgian coast into which they were injudi- 
ciously thrown, when they might better have been used to relieve the 
first line troops in quiet sectors of the front so as to free them for service 
in Flanders. The numerical shortage and technical deficiencies of our 
artillery made themselves felt from the first with especial severity. 
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In October, 1914, a powerful Allied concentration was taking place 
in Flanders, for an advance between Lille and Antwerp; and after the 
fall of these places, however, it was realised that formidable German 
forces were deploying, and fierce fighting began around Ypres, each 
side striving to turn the other’s flank and secure the prize of the Channel 
ports. It was, however, not till after October 18th that the English 
C.-in-C., Sir John French, realised the full strength of the forces opposed 
to him. These consisted from right to left of the [IIrd Reserve Corps 
and the Marine Division, the captors of Antwerp, and of the newly 
arrived XXIInd, XXIIIrd, XXVIth and XXVIIth Reserve Corps. As 
against these the Allies deployed the British IIIrd,1 [Vth and Cavalry 
Corps, 4, and later 7, French, and 5 or 6 Belgian Divisions between Ypres 
and the sea; parts of the Eighth and Tenth French Armies arrived later. 
By October 20th seven German Corps were faced by eight Allied corps. 

The XXVIIth Reserve Corps on the left of the German Fourth 
Army had as its objective the city of Ypres. The British main body 
was deployed on the ridge eastwards of the place, which formed the key 
of its position, and from October 22nd onwards conducted a series 
of strong counter-blows against our advancing troops. These latter 
were already feeling the effects of their three days and nights in the 
train and a rapid march with full packs, and had suffered from the 
inevitable frictions and contrecoups which accompany .the first operations 
of any newly raised body of troops. Their enthusiasm, however, 
made light of all these and went far to compensate for their own 
inexperience and that of their leaders. 

On October 18th we crossed the Lys at and north of Kortric, and 
next day came into contact with the British cavalry covering the 
approaches to their main positions. By noon on the 20th we were 
drawing near Becelaere at the eastern foot of the main ridge before 
Ypres, and the Leipzig Volunteers, with the 246th (Wiirtemberg) Regi- 
ment on their right, were ordered to storm the town, which was strongly 
held by infantry in well-concealed trenches, and supported by a 
numerous artillery. 

Widely extended, we swept over the 3,000 yards of open plain 
which separated us from the town with slight loss; the enemy guns, 
though outnumbering our own, shelled us indiscriminately and with 
little effect. Once Becelaere had fallen into our hands, shortly before 
dusk, they concentrated their fire on the town, which was soon in flames. 
Our men, working forward up the slopes beyond, were brought to a 
stand some 500 yards from the outskirts; the hostile shells cut us off 
from all communication with the rear, and our losses became heavy. 
Nevertheless the young soldiers, fired by the example of their leaders, 
held on gallantly. To and fro fighting continued all night long, and, 
though we prevented the enemy from gaining ground, all our own efforts 
to do so proved vain. The colonels of the Ist and IIIrd battalions of 
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the 245th Regiment fell at the head of their men, whose courage and 
firmness evoked the unstinted admiration even of their foes. 

Next day, October 21st, the German troops further to the right 
worked forward through the Hollebosch wood, and by the “In der 
Stir” inn north of Becelaere, despite the fierce resistance of the enemy, 
and on the 24th reached Reutel and the western outskirts of Nord- 
westhoek, taking prisoners 19 officers and 580 men. By this time, 
however, their strength was almost exhausted; and whereas the enemy 
was in a position to retire his tired troops,! we were unable to do so; 
and the attack, therefore, came to « temporary stand. 

On October 30th, however, our four Reserve Corps once more 
assumed the offensive in conjunction with the newly formed Army 
Group Fabeck (IInd Bavarian, XIIIth and XVth Corps) on their left. 
We secured the Calvaire wood and Gheluvelt and repulsed a fierce 
counter-offensive by two fresh French Corps (II. and [Xth), led by 
Joffre in person,(!) but were unable to make full use of our success. 
Another effort on November 11th, in which the Guard and XVth Corps 
also took part, also failed to give us any decisive success. Despite the 
unfavourable weather, which had now set in, we secured Dixmude and 
occupied the ridge overlooking Ypres; but here our progress was 
stayed. All our striving had been insufficient to give us possession of 
the coveted Channel ports, although renewed partial attacks in the 
following few days resulted in a certain amount of progress. 

The enemy’s main forces, assisted from the sea, had been massed 
in Flanders for a decisive blow, but in vain. Now that active operations 
had ceased owing to the approach of winter, the exhausted British were 
relieved by fresh French troops. Our forces, for whom no relief was 
possible, were worn out; of some units, 50, 70 and go per cent. had 
become casualties, and the losses in officers had been even higher. The 
difficulty of bringing up supplies and munitions increased the misery 
and exhaustion of the front line troops; that they were endured with 
such courage was a yet further proof of the spirit of these youths, who 
had most of them had but six weeks’ military training before going 
into battle. 

During the battle of Ypres, in which 25 German divisions had been 
engaged against 40 of the enemy,” the former, if they had failed to fulfil 
their dream of capturing the city and securing a decisive victory, had 
checked and defeated all the desperate efforts of the foe to drive them 
back, and rendered it possible for the High Command to despatch to 
Russia the necessary forces for the victorious operations of November 
and December, 1914. The achievements of these raw troops will always 
remain an honourable page in German history and an example for future 
generations of German youth. 








1 This statement is not correct. 
2 This statement in no way represents the rea] proportion of the forces 
engaged. See the introduction by the British Historical Section and the trans- 


lation of the German Official Account, “‘ Ypres, 1914.” 



























































FAINT PRAISE. 





THE Militér-Wochenblatt of the 25th September contains a review, by 
the well-known German military writer, General von Zwehl, of the 
Gold Medal Essay for 1922 by Major R. Chevenix-French, which was 
published in the issue of the JourNAL for May last, and of which the 
subject was “‘ The Manner in which Scientific Inventions and Science 
in general may affect, both strategically and tactically, the next great 
European War in which the British Empire may be engaged,” and in 
which the. essayist was asked to “indicate the Organisation and 
Training required to secure the aims which you may have formed as 
regards the Imperial Military Forces.” 

The views of the winner of the Gold Medal are thus epitomised :— 
It is possible only for the great industrial Powers in these days to arm 
their forces according to the latest technical methods and experiences 
—such as aircraft, tanks, gas and submarines, and even these are still 
in process of development. All these matters will make it financially 
very difficult to make the equipment and armament of armies keep 
pace with invention, so that all that the majority of the warring 
nations can expect to do is to enter upon a war possessed of out-of-date 
material in the hope of possible expansion during operations. The 
employment of gas is still in its infancy, although during the Great War 
as many as 27 per cent. of the American losses in the war were caused 
by gas. 
tx Napoleon the First laid it down that, in war, all possible means 
must be employed in the destruction of the enemy. During the World 
War Germany carried out these principles in the U-boat campaign 
andgin her air attacks upon London, and in future wars the fear of 
reprisals only will prevent nations from following similar methods. 
In war everything is fair. A nation, fighting for its existence, will 
regard all paper conventions as unworthy of notice or consideration. 
The opinion of the world is of less weight than victory—the essayist, 
says the reviewer, actually ventures to speak the truth ! 

England needs an army, a fleet and aircraft, which must each 
and severally be proportioned one to the other, and in order effectually 
to play her part in a European war the present-day air-fleet of the 
United Kingdom must be appreciably expanded. In the future the 
transformation of commercial into military aircraft will present 
increasing difficulties, since in the days to come the types of each 
will vary as greatly as does that of a merchant vessel and a ship of 
war. The war will open with battles in the air, the menace of enemy 
capitals, and the destruction of important depéts and magazines. Each 
side will seek air supremacy. 

In old days the infantry was “ the weapon in the attack,” in the 
future infantry will be allied with tanks. Then follow the writer’s 
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views on the employment of tanks. The side which possesses a super- 
iority in this weapon should obtain decisive results; the battle of 
the future may be one of tanks against tanks. 

The development in artillery lies in the increased use of gas. 
Modern chemistry will see to it that gas will be more deadly than 
heretofore. Mechanical traction for guns will take the place of 
horses. On the 8th August, 1918, the British made use of 456 tanks, 
and yet the expenditure of gun ammunition on that occasion was greater 
than in any other battle. 

The well-known French expression — ‘‘ pourvu que les civils 
tiennent,” will mean more than ever before in the next war. Will the 
people at home hold out? Menace of the home-land by air attack! 
The influence of this arm ! 

Consideration of the question—what sort of army England will 
need in the war of the future; the people will not accept conscription, 
consequently there must be a territorial army. The main duty of the 
regular army is the safeguarding of the Empire. In case of war, 
a Territorial army of 42 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions can be 
mobilised in addition to the regular army—this von Zwehl seems to 
doubt. On the outbreak of war, England will not have a really 
powerful army at her disposal, and the expeditionary corps will 
suffer the same fate as did that of 1914. Only by means of universal 
conscription can a really powerful army be ready at hand, and for 
that the nation will not pay the price. The creation of a Defence 
Ministry seems called for, so that the direction of the fleet, army and 
air force may be grasped in the one hand and the Government properly 
advised on all warlike matters of importance. 

Ground can only be won and held by infantry—this dictum von 
Zwehl considers ‘‘ zu apodtktisch”’; tanks, guns, engineers and airmen 
are only there to make more easy or less impossible the work of the 
infantry. The vulnerability of infantry remains the same, while the 
power of destruction of modern weapons has enormously increased. 
As a result, infantry is now armed to a greater degree than ever before 
with modern mechanical weapons. The army of the future will have 
more tanks, more guns, more mechanical traction. Machine guns, 


etc., will be improved. 


The above is von Zwehl’s synopsis of Major Chevenix-French’s. 


essay, and in conclusion he says “that the essayist has confined his 
remarks solely to the consideration of the problem of armament and 
organisation—the subject is treated wholly from the standpoint of 
mechanics, while the operative side is altogether neglected; envelopment, 
break-through, pursuit, the long continuance of an action, errors due to 
decisions suddenly come to, propaganda in enemy countries and so on 
are entirely lost sight of. And this’’—so it appears to the German 
critic—“ failing in the essay seems typical of the limitations of the 
military comprehension of the Englishman, though in other respects 
the essay contains much that is of value.”’ 
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H.M.S. ‘ VICTORY.” 





THE financial exigences of the Government have given us all the great privilege 
of becoming part owners of this unique and most famous ship by sending donations 
to 233, High Holborn, W.C.1, according to our means. Some £74,000 has been 
received so far, but this is not sufficient to do what the Committee of the Nautical 
Research Society propose. 

The first ship of that name dates from the year 1560, and is the oldest ship 
in the Royal Navy ; the fifth and present one is over 160 years of age. It is interesting 
to note how from her decks the ambitions of Napoleon were frustrated. As a young 
officer he forced Hood on board of her to leave Toulon harbour ; Hood then had his 
revenge by seizing Napoleon’s native island (Corsica). His successors in the 
“Victory ’’ continued to watch Toulon, and prevented the French fleet from 
undertaking any successful operation. Jervis defeated the superior fleet of 
Napoleon’s ally off Cape St. Vincent. Later Nelson took over the command and 
cruised off Toulon for two years, followed by his historic chase of Villeneuve to 
the West Indies and back, culminating at Trafalgar—a defeat of such a crushing 
nature as Napoleon’s sea ambitions never could recover from. 

The ‘‘ Victory,’ when restored, will still fly the Commander-in-Chief’s Flag ; 
the men of the Naval Barracks at Portsmouth will be -inspired by having 
“Victory ’’ on their cap ribbons; and this, we hope, will continue for a hundred 
years or more. 

While replacing the perished wood, it is intended to restore the ship to her 
Trafalgar condition—that is, to remove all modern anachronisms, complete the 
gun decks, Nelson’s and Hardy’s cabins, the officers’ and men’s accommodation, 
to reproduce the life afloat in 1805; also re-rig the ship—in order that we and 
future generations may have the advantage of seeing the type of ship-of-the-line 
that made our grand British Empire possible. 

Thus we will continue to have with us the most realistic memorial of our great 
Sea Service during the extended period of 360 years, in the ship that actually flew 
the flags of fourteen celebrated Admirals during a period of hostilities. 

One feels that it only requires these facts to be known for the necessary funds 
to be forthcoming. 

F. C. D. STURDEE. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
WITHDRAWAL FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


During the quarter ended 30th September, with which the following notes 
are concerned, the British naval forces which had been in the neighbourhood ot 
Constantinople for about twelve months were withdrawn, following the settlement 
with Turkey. The battleship “‘ Marlborough,” Captain W. D. Paton, D.S.O., 
M.V.O., was the last big ship to leave Constantinople, flying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Hugh D. R. Watson, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E. Her departure took place on 
2nd October, and a few days later the bulk of the Mediterranean Fleet was again 
at Malta, which had not seen it in any strength for several months. The light- 
cruiser ‘‘ Comus,”’ Captain H. G. Thursfield, and the destroyers ‘‘ Witherington ”’ 
and ‘‘ Wolverine,” were to remain off Stambul for a short time longer. The 
return of the 20,000 troops from the Near East zone was accomplished without 


a hitch or mishap. 


FLAG COMMANDS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


No changes in commands afloat were announced by the Admiralty during 
the quarter. In the post of Director-General of the Medical Department of the 
Navy, Surgeon Rear-Admiral Joseph Chambers, C.B., C.M.G., M.B., B.A., was 
on 23rd July announced to succeed Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Hill, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O., F.R.C.S., K.H.S., to date 1st October. The new M.D.G. was 
formerly in charge of Plymouth Hospital. On 15th August, there was published 
the appointment of Rear-Admiral Aubrey C. H. Smith, C.B., M.V.O., as Admiralty 
Representative on the League of Nations Commission, to date 14th October, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral John R. Segrave, C.B. 


ITALY AND GREECE. 

On 31st August, failing to obtain satisfaction for the massacre of General Tellini 
and other Italian delegates on the International Frontier Commission in Albania 
on 27th August, the Italian Government occupied Corfu, Admiral Solari being in 
command of the naval forces which carried out this undertaking. After negotiation, 
Greece accepted conditions laid down by the Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris, 
and on 19th September the “ Averoff’”’ and “‘ Kilkis”’ saluted the Allied flags 
in Phaleron Bay. The light cruiser “‘Comus,’ Captain H. G. Thursfield, 
represented the British Government at this ceremony. Corfu was evacuated on 
27th September. 

NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP.—A notable Fourth of July parade was held 
this year at Portland, Oregon, before the late President Harding, in which officers 
and men from the light cruiser ‘‘ Curlew’”’ took part. A detachment of seamen 
and marines from the vessel marched past the President, who, in a speech referring 
to their presence, said he hoped the British and American Navies would always 
march toward the glorious accomplishment of peace. 
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RESERVISTS’ CLOTHING ALLOWANCES.—Men of the Royal Fleet Reserve are 
now to be paid an allowance for the maintenance of their kits, at the rate of 20s. 
a year for ‘“‘drill’’ years and Ios. a year for “ non-drill” years. The rate will 
depend on and vary with the issuing prices of clothing. A reduction was 
announced in August in the rates of clothing allowances to men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, to take effect from 24th August. For chief petty officers, and 
men not dressed as seamen, the rate was reduced from £3 to £2 Ios. per annum; 
and for seamen, from {1 5s. to £1 3s. per annum. 


CHANNEL MINE BarRRAGE.—Receiving the freedom of Folkestone, where he 
spent his boyhood, on 6th July, Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes stated that, after 
a German submarine had been sunk in Waterford Harbour in October, 1917, it 
was raised, and from information obtained from the papers in the boat it was 
discovered that the mine net barrage was quite ineffective, and that submarines 
could go under it when they wished and over it at high tide. As a result, “‘ flares ’”’ 
to use across the Channel were produced by the late Wing Commander Brock, and 
the minefield was relaid, with the result that thirteen ‘‘ U ’’-boats were now lying 
between Folkestone and Grisnez. 


Visit TO SWEDEN.—On 18th July, the Second Light Cruiser Squadron, under 
Rear-Admiral T. D. Gilbert, C.B., consisting of the ‘‘ Curacoa,”’ ‘‘ Cambrian,” 
“Caledon,” ‘‘ Carysfort ’’ and “‘ Castor,’’ concluded a week’s visit to Stockholm, 
during which they were entertained by the Swedish naval and civic authorities. 
The Squadron then proceeded to Gothenburg, where King Gustaf, who is an 
honorary Admiral of the British Fleet, received Rear-Admiral Gilbert and his 
officers. 


ADMIRALTY SCREEN RESTORED.—The Admiralty screen in Whitehall, a 
familiar example of the work of Robert Adam, the celebrated architect, was 
restored in July to its original design, with a central archway only, instead of the 
two carriage ways which were made in July, 1827, by the removal of two of the 
columns. This mutilation was done by order of the Duke of Clarence 
(William IV.), then Lord High Admiral, to provide more convenient carriage 
access on such occasions as receptions. There is now, however, a state entrance 
on the opposite side of the building facing the Horse Guards Parade. 


SALVAGE CLAIM GRANTED.—On 11th July, the President of the Admiralty 
Division granted the claim of Commander Vivian R. Brandon, C.B.E., the 
commanding officer, and the officers and men of the sloop “ Cyclamen,” for salvage 
remuneration for services rendered to the steamship “‘ British General,” her cargo 
and freight, in the Persian Gulf during October and November, 1922. The award 
was £2,000, and the President stated that the commanding officer of the 
‘Cyclamen ”’ and his men had done all that they could. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISER RELIEFS.—On 17th July, the light cruiser ‘‘ Comus ”’ 
was recommissioned at Devonport for service in the Mediterranean in place of 
the ‘‘ Concord,” which arrived from Malta on 9th July. Captain H. G. Thursfield 
and other officers transferred to the ‘‘Comus”’ from the ‘‘ Concord,’”’ which was 
paid off into dockyard control at Devonport on the 26th for repairs. On 
18th September, the ‘‘ Centaur,” another Mediterranean light cruiser, arrived at 
Devonport and afterwards proceeded to Rosyth for repairs, and Captain C. D. 
Burke, with most of her crew, transferred to the “‘ Cleopatra,”” which was brought 
forward from the Nore Reserve for duty in the Mediterrancan temporarily in her 


place. 
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- JutTranp SatLors’ Graves.—After an eight days’ visit to Christiania, the 
battle-cruisers ‘‘ Hood ” and “‘ Repulse,”” accompanied by the sloop ‘“‘ Snapdragon,”’ 
on 7th July proceeded to the Aalbeck Bight.. On Sunday, the 15th, a party of 
forty officers and sixty men landed and marched to the cemetery of Skagen, to 
lay wreaths on the graves of the British sailors who lost their lives at Jutland 
and were buried there. An address was given by Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick 
Field, who thanked the townsfolk for the beautiful state in which the graves were 
kept. The Mayor of Skagen, in reply, said the town would always regard it as 
an honour to tend the graves. 


SEAMANSHIP MARKS REvISED.—On 2oth July, a revision was announced of 
the procedure for awarding marks in seamanship in the examination for lieutenant. 
In the schedule given in appendix X. of the King’s Regulations, part II., 
paragraph 13, 225 “‘ former service’’ marks were to be substituted for the 100 
therein laid down, and the total marks raised from 1,000 to 1,125. For a first- 
class, 85 per cent. of marks will be required; second-class, 70; third-class, 60; 
and to pass, 50 per cent., in each section of the examination. In May, 1924, 
a new seamanship syllabus comes into force, and the marks allocated will be :— 
Rigging, 75; anchor work, 100; rule of the road, 75; officer of the watch, 150; 
organisation, 100; general, 50; signals (paper), 50; signals (practical), 50; 
construction, 100; journal, 50; and former service, 200, making up a total of 
1,000. 


FLEET Recatta.—The annual pulling regatta in the Atlantic Fleet was held 
in Torbay on 23rd and 24th July. The race for seamen’s cutters was won by 
the ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’; for subordinate officers’ gigs, 1 mile, for the Milford 
Haven Cup, by the “ Valiant’; for stokers’ cutters, 2 miles, by the “ Valiant ”’; 
for commissioned officers’ gigs, 1 mile, by the “ Valiant’; and for marines’ 
cutters, 2 miles, by the “ Queen Elizabeth.” The principal race of the second 
day, for the Rodman Cup, was won by the “‘ Queen Elizabeth.”” Admiral Sir John 
de Robeck presented the trophies on 25th July, and commented on the keenness 
and good spirit shown. 


Lorp BEATTY AT EXETER.—On 24th July, Lord Beatty, the First Sea Lord, 
unveiled at Exeter the town’s war memorial and was made a freeman of the city- 
In his speech, he referred to the temptation in these hard times to coquet with 
schemes which might appear to provide for security at a smaller premium than 
we had to pay in the past, but we must not be hypnotised by the comparative 
cheapness of certain means of defence advocated by enthusiasts who bore no 
burden of responsibility in the matter. Every arm had its own special function, 
and all were interdependent. 


‘‘ FORMER SERVICE”? TO Count.—A Fleet Order has now laid down that 
men entering the Royal Navy and Marines on or after 26th June, 1923, with 
previous service in the Army or Royal Air Force, may be allowed to count such 
former service, if acknowledged on entry, as ‘‘ man’s time”’ towards increased 
rates of pay after three years, and after six years’ man’s service for the able 
seaman and certain other equivalent ranks. Men who entered before the date 
mentioned are not eligible to reckon former Army or Air Force time for the 
increases of pay. 

NEw DESTROYERS FOR MEDITERRANEAN.—TIwo destroyer flotillas which 
had been in the Mediterranean since the Armistice, the Seventh and Eighth, were 
recalled during the quarter, and replaced by two Atlantic Flotillas, the Third 
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and Fourth, so that ‘“W”’ type vessels, with four 4‘7-in. guns and two triple 
tubes replaced ‘‘S”’ type vessels with three 4-in. guns and two double tubes, in 
the Mediterranean Fleet. The Third Flotilla left England on July 12th for Malta, 
and the Seventh Flotilla arrived home on August 8th. The Fourth Flotilla was 
ordered to recommission on October 8th and leave soon afterwards for Malta. 


THE Royat MARINE CHANGES.—The changes outlined in the last issue of 
the JOURNAL in the organisation of the Royal Marines were completed during the 
quarter. Forton Barracks were evacuated by the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
on 31st July. In Fleet Orders on 24th August, details were issued of the special 
scheme of retirement for officers rendered surplus by the amalgamation of the 
R.M.A. and R.M.L.I., which was to remain open for six months, and which corre- 
sponded to the retrenchment scheme of 12th May, 1922, for the Navy and Marines. 
The new seniority list of the Corps was published in the London Gazette on 20thJuly. 
On 28th September, the Admiralty announced that no further applications for the 
voluntary transfer of men from Eastney and Forton to Chatham and Plymouth 
were to be forwarded. 


New R.N.V.R. Drittsuips.—From ist August, the ex-Australian clipper 
ship ‘‘ City of Adelaide,’’ which the Southampton Corporation had sold to the 
Admiralty, after having utilised her for some thirty years as a hospital ship, was 
ordered to be renamed the “ Carrick.’’ She is to be the training ship for the 
Sub-Divisions of the Scottish Division, R.N.V.R., at Greenock. The sloop 
“‘ Dahlia,” laid up at the Nore, is similarly to be allocated to the R.N.V.R. 
at Newport. The sloop “ Flying Fox,’’ converted at Pembroke Dockyard, was 
reported ready in September for her new R.N.V.R. duties at Bristol; and the 
sloop ‘ Sir Bevis,’ which has been renamed the “ Irwell,’”’ for duty with the 
Manchester Sub-Divisions, after conversion at Sheerness. 


THE Navy Air ArmM.—In the House of Commons on 2nd August, the Prime 
Minister, referring to the recommendations of the special Sub-Committee on the 
relations of the Navy and Air Force, consisting of Lord Balfour, Lord Weir, and 
Lord Peel, said that they had reached an unanimous conclusion in favour of the 
principle of a single Air Service. While unable to meet the views of the Admiralty 
to the extent of destroying that principle, the Sub-Committee consider they have 
dealt by suitable provisions with the detailed objections, and in particular have 
secured for the Admiralty the absolute control afloat and the professional reconnais- 
sance requiring the technical training of a naval officer. The Prime Minister said 
it was impossible without experience to pronounce a final judgment on these 
arrangements; and it was understood the matter would again be discussed when 
the final report of the Committee of Imperial Defence on this and other questions 
is presented in the autumn. 


TRINIDAD AGENCY ABOLISHED.—On 3rd August, the Admiralty announced that 
the post of Naval Agent at Trinidad had been abolished. Arrangements have 
been made for the Collector of Customs at Trinidad to report to the Admiralty the 
movements of Admiralty oilers loading oil fuel at this place under the contract 
with Messrs. Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd., and to arrange for these vessels to obtain 
pratique on arrival. 


PrizE Monty PayMENTs.—A supplementary distribution of Prize Money 
began on 8th August. The value of one share in this distribution is ten shillings, 
as compared with fifty shillings in the original distribution begun in April, 1920; 
and seventy-five shillings in the second distribution, begun in April, 1922. 
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MERCHANT SHIP SIGNALLING.—Continued improvement was indicated by 
the return, issued in August, of signalling exercises between warships and merchant 
vessels for the quarter ending 31st March. The results, said the Admiralty, ‘‘ show 
a very high percentage of successful exercises and all-round efficiency in all classes 
of merchant vessels.” Failures to communicate were fewer than formerly, the 
actual. percentage working out at 1°3 per cent., as compared with 2°8 per cent. for 
the previous quarter. 


Economy IN STOREKEEPING.—A memorandum prepared in response to requests 
for information as to the progress of central storekeeping in the Navy was promul- 
gated in Fleet Orders on roth August. The advantages of the system were treated 
from the point of view of economy, administration, and fleet efficiency. It was 
estimated that the saving due to the partial working of the system during the 
financial year 1922—23 had exceeded £100,000, and that the recurrent saving was 
already approximately £50,000 a year on the basis of present prices. This 
indicates a saving of about £2,000 a year in the case of a capital ship and {1,000 
a year in that of a light cruiser. 


HONORARY COLONELS-COMMANDANT.—On 17th August, announcement was 
made that the King had been pleased to sanction the appointment of a General 
Officer, Royal Marines, as Colonel-Commandant in an honorary capacity of each 
of the Royal Marine Divisions. The posts will carry no extra emoluments or 
claim for full pay time or benefits under sick leave regulations. The Officers 
appointed are allowed officially to visit their divisions once a year. The first 
Honorary Colonels-Commandant, who were appointed with effect from 26th 
September, 1923, were General Sir William Adair, K.C.B. (Chatham Division), 
Major-General Sir Archibald Paris, K.C.B. (Portsmouth Division), and General 
Sir Charles Trotman, K.C.B. (Plymouth Division). 


H.M.A.S. ‘‘ AusTRALIA ’”’ SCRAPPED.—On 20th August, a Melbourne telegram 
quoted an announcement by Mr. Bowden, the Commonwealth Defence Minister, 
that steps were being taken to dismantle the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Australia’ under 
the terms of the Washington Treaty. The cost of this vessel was offered to the 
Imperial Government in the spring of 1909, and she was launched in 1911 and 
completed in 1913. 

VICTUALLING ALLOWANCES REDUCED.—Messing allowance was in August 
ordered to be reduced, with effect from 1st October from 9}d. to 9d. a day, and 
victualling allowance from Is. 6d. to Is. 54$d. Provision allowances remained 
unchanged, but revised prices of Government provisions issued on repayment and 
expended for general mess purposes came into operation. 

MisHAP TO ADMIRAL DE RoBecK.—The Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, Admiral Sir John M. de Robeck, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., met with a serious 
accident on 24th August while returning in his motor-car to Lee Castle, Lanark, 
after a day’s shooting. The car overturned in rounding a dangerous bend, and 
the Admiral, who was driving, was thrown out on his head. He was later stated to 
be progressing satisfactorily, but was unable to rejoin his command in time for the 
combined exercises in the Moray Firth during October. 


UnIFORM CHANGES.—At the end of August it was notified that petty officers 
in the R.N.R. and R.N.V.R.., of the classes dressed as seamen, who had one or more 
years’ mobilised service in the rating of petty officer, and had been confirmed in 
that rating, would be permitted to dress in Class III. uniform—that is, with jacket, 
gilt buttons and gold cap badge. This was a privilege introduced after the War 
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for petty officers in the Royal Navy with one year’s service in the rating. Other 
uniform changes during the quarter included some asked for at the Welfare 
Conference. A jacket, waistcoat, and pair of trousers, all of diagonal serge, have 
been added to the optional kit of chief and petty officers and ratings not dressed 
as seamen. No supplies of sun helmets are to be made at home to ships or drafts 
leaving England for the Mediterranean between 1st October and 28th February 
inclusive. Helmets for such ships and drafts are to be demanded from Malta 
Victualling Yard when required for use. 


‘“‘ FROBISHER’S ’’ COMPLETION.—In September, it was announced that the 
light cruiser ‘‘ Frobisher,” which had been under construction at Devonport since 
August, 1916, would be ready for service by about the end of 1923, and that she 
was to relieve the light cruiser ‘‘ Cardiff’’ as flagship of the Rear-Admiral 
Commanding the Third Light Cruiser Squadron, Mediterranean Fleet. Her 
sister-ship, the ‘‘ Effingham,’”’ at Portsmouth will not be completed until the next 
financial year. 


First Lorp’s CruisE.—In the course of the Parliamentary vacation, 
Mr. Amery, the First Lord, visited the Fleet and naval bases in the Medi- 
terranean. On September 4th and 5th he was at Malta, inspecting the 
dockyard and naval establishments, and he travelled from thence in the sloop 
‘““ Bryony ”’ to Constantinople, where he spent a week with the Fleet under 
Admiral Sir Osmond Brock. The First Lord made a tour of the Anzac and 
Cape Helles areas of Gallipoli, and on September 11th he was received in audience 
at Constantinople by His Majesty the Caliph Abdul Mejid. . 


SUBMARINE MisHAP.—In the typhoon which swept over Hong Kong on 
August 18th, submarine “ L. 9’”’ was sunk in harbour, but the crew managed to 
escape. The oil tanker ‘‘ Kharki’’ also went ashore, but without damage. The 
submarine was refloated on September 7th. 


FoREIGN STATION FLaGsuips.—In September, the light cruiser ‘‘ Lowestoft,” 
flagship on the Africa Station, was ordered to be relieved by the ‘‘ Birmingham,” 
from the Nore Reserve, on the completion by the latter of her refit. The 
‘* Birmingham ’”’ was flagship at the Cape prior to April, 1921, when she was 
withdrawn on the ground of economy. The transfer of the flag was ordered 
to take place at Sierra Leone during November. On September roth, the 
light cruiser ‘‘ Calcutta”’ arrived at Portsmouth to recommission for further 
service as flagship in North American waters. She was recommissioned on the 
28th and left again for Bermuda on October 5th. During her absence, Vice-Admiral 
Culme-Seymour flew his flag in the ‘“‘ Capetown.” 


ACCELERATED PROMOTION TO LIEUTENANT.—For officers promoted to 
acting sub-lieutenant on or after September 15th, revised scales for accelerated 
promotion to lieutenant were approved. In future, ten marks will entitle 
an officer to promotion thirteen months from the date of his seniority as 
sub-lieutenant; nine marks to promotion fifteen months later; eight marks, 
seventeen months; seven marks, nineteen months; six marks, twenty-one months; 
five marks, twenty-four months; four marks, twenty-six months; three marks, 
twenty-eight months; two marks, thirty months; one mark, thirty-three 
months; and no marks, thirty-six months. Two marks are awarded for a first-class 
certificate, one for a second, and none for a third. 


DovER HarsBour TRANSFERRED.—On Saturday, September 29th, Dover 
Harbour was formally transferred from the Admiralty to the local Harbour 
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Board. It will in future be devoted to commercial purposes, and has ceased 
to be a naval base. Rear-Admiral F. C. Learmonth, C.B., Hydrographer of the 
Navy, was deputed formally to hand over the harbour, and Sir William Crundall, 
Chairman of the Harbour Board, accepted it, the transfer being made the occasion 
of suitable ceremony. 

TRANSFER OF THE “ VERNON.’’—From October 1st, the “‘ Vernon ’”’ torpedo 
school was moved from the three hulks in which it had been housed in 
Portsmouth Harbour (formerly the ‘‘ Donegal,’’ 1st rate; ‘‘ Marlborough,’’ 1st 
rate, and ‘‘ Warrior,” cruiser) to new shore buildings on what was formerly 
the site of the Gunwharf. The Whitehead Department was transferred to 
the ‘‘ Vernon III.,”” which, to avoid confusion, reverted to her original name 
ot ‘‘ Warrior,’’ and Commander Maitland-Dougall is in charge of her. The 
Royal Marine detachment from the “ Vernon ”’ was transferred to the “‘ Warrior ” 
for duty as guard. The appointment of Superintendent of Mining ceased to 
exist, and the establishment formerly known as the Mining School became a 
department of the “‘ Vernon ”’ under the latter’s commanding officer, Captain J. 
Derwent Allen, C.B., with Commander Hartley Moore as Superintendent of 


Mine Design. 
FOREIGN NAVIES. 


FRANCE, 

WARSHIPS AT PoRTSMOUTH.—On August 27th, the despatch vessels ‘‘ Meuse ”’ 
and “‘ Somme ” arrived at Portsmouth on a visit with a party of sixty cadets. 
They were under the command of Commodore René Neilly, of the Naval School 
at Brest, and Captain P. de Limairai commanded the “ Meuse ’”’ and Captain 
R. Houette the “Somme.” The cadets went over the battleship “‘ Malaya ”’ 
in the dockyard, and in parties were conducted over the training establishments, 
including Whale Island, the “ Fisgard’’ and the ‘‘ Vernon.” In response to 
a special desire they also went on board the “ Victory.’’ The civic as well as 
the naval authorities entertained them during their three days’ stay. The 
destroyer ‘‘Glaive’’ also came to Portsmouth while the despatch vessels 
were there. 

NavaL Manceuvres.—On July 23rd, the naval manceuvres in the Channel 
began with the departure from Brest of an “‘ enemy ”’ fleet under Rear-Admiral 
Lequerré, in the “ Diderot,’’ which attempted to evade the torpedo craft, 
submarines, and the whole of the coastal defence service from St. Malo to 
Dunkirk. The Rear-Admiral, accompanied by ten destroyers, was reported 
to have passed through the Channel and to have succeeded in landing marines 
on the coast at St. Valéry-en-Caux, near Dieppe, in a heavy mist. According 
to certain authorities who followed the manceuvres, they emphasised the 
danger of the coastal defences not having a strong line of artillery ready to 
intervene in the event of a surprise attack, as, owing to the fog, the ‘‘ enemy ” 
was able to act almost with impunity in spite of the presence of submarines and 
aircraft. 

“ Ducuay-Trovin ” LauncHED.—The light cruiser “ Duguay-Trouin,” the 
first of three in the post-War programme, was launched at Brest on August 14th 
in the presence of M. Raiberti, Minister of Marine. She will be of 7,873 tons, 
96,000 horse-power, and 34 knots’ speed, and will be armed with eight 6-in. and 
six smaller guns and twelve torpedo tubes. In a speech, M. Raiberti proceeded 
to refute the theory that light cruisers such as the ‘‘ Duguay-Trouin ” are no 
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longer useful. The modern fleet, he said, consisted of two distinct elements— 
ships of the line and light craft. The experience of the War had proved beyond 
question that battleships of the line could no longer put to sea and fight without 
the cooperation of a number of satellites, such as light cruisers, destroyers, and 
torpedo-boats, to act as scouts and to protect them against the attacks of torpedo- 
boats, submarines, and aeroplanes. France had begun the reconstitution of her 
Navy by building light cruisers for two reasons, the Minister continued. The 
first was that, having regard to the cost of battleships, the resources of France 
would not permit of her building ships of the line and light craft simultaneously. 
The second was that France already possessed a squadron of the line which would, 
when modernised, hold its own for some years to come, whereas she lacked a modern 
light fleet. 


JAPAN. 


Nava PLans.—On 25th July, in reply to a question, the British First Lord 
said that Japan had built 15 light cruisers, is building eight, and six are to be laid 
down. She has 76 destroyers completed, 12 building, and 21 to be laid down and 
completed by March, 1928. No money has been voted by Japan specifically for 
increasing the elevation of guns. The sum of 50 million yen (£5,000,000) in round 
figures has been ear-marked for ‘‘ alterations to capital ships,” to be divided between 
the years 1923 to 1931; the amount to be expended in 1923-24 being 2,259,000 yen. 
It is understood that the existing capital ships are to be given increased protection 
against air attack, but the details regarding any further alterations that may be 
contemplated are not known. It is understood from Press reports that ships are 
to be taken in hand one at a time, and the work is to be completed by 1931. 


SCRAPPING PROGRAMME.—On 23rd August the progress made in the scrapping 
of Japanese warships, in accordance with the provisions of the Washington Dis- 
armament Treaty, and the tonnage at present in the course of construction, is stated 
in official Japanese circles to be as follows :—Warships for which preliminary work 
for the withdrawal from the Navy has already been completed—battleships, 4 ; 
battle-cruisers, 3; coast-defence ships, 3. Warships whose turrets have been landed, 
battleships, 2; battle-cruisers, 2. Eight cruisers, 2 aeroplane carriers, 11 destroyers, 
13 submarines, and 9 gunboats are in the course of construction. The number of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men which has been readjusted and reduced 
in conformity with the provisions of the Washington Treaty is—officers, 500; 
special service officers, 500; non-commissioned officers and men, 11,000. 


SUBMARINE Lost.—Described as Japan’s latest submarine, No. 77, while under- 
going trials at Kobé on 21st August, was lost with nearly all on board, 88 being 
drowned. The wreck was located in 160 ft. of water, oil and air bubbles indicating 
the point of sinking. 

SPAIN. 

BATTLESHIP WRECKED.—On 26th August the battleship “‘ Espafia,’’ which had 
taken part in the operations against the Riff rebels in Morocco, went ashore at Cabo 
de las Tres Forcas, near Melilla. She was:one of a class of three which formed the 
principal fighting units in the Spanish Navy. On 4th September the salvage 
operations had to be suspended owing to heavy seas, and subsequently the British 
tugs which were assisting were reported to have abandoned the task. 


UNITED STATES. 


CoMMAND CHANGE.—On 4th August Admiral Robert E. Coontz succeeded to 
the post of Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, in place of Admiral 
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Hilary P. Jones, and hoisted his flag on board the “‘ Seattle.’’ He was formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Operations. 

Practice CruisE.—On roth July, in the course of its cruise lasting from 6th 
June to 28th August, the Naval Academy Practice Squadron under Rear-Admiral 
A. H. Scales, composed of the ‘“‘ Arkansas,”’ ‘‘ Delaware,”’ ‘‘ Florida ”’ and “‘ North 
Dakota,” anchored in the Clyde off Greenock, and was welcomed by the British 
light cruisers ‘‘ Danae ”’ and “ Dauntless.” It remained 10 days, during which the 
midshipmen visited Edinburgh and other places of interest. The Squadron 
afterwards went to Lisbon, Cadiz and Gibraltar, and at the iast-named the 
American Ambassador in Madrid unveiled, on 2nd August, a marble tablet in the 
dockyard in memory of the crew of the U.S. destroyer ‘‘ Chauncey,”’ who lost their 
lives during the war in a collision while patrolling the Straits of Gibraltar. 


New CruisErs.—Long-distance cruises were ordered to be made by ships of 
the new light cruiser class completed this year. The ‘‘ Richmond ”’ was ordered 
to visit Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Las Palmas, Sierra Leone, Rio de Janeiro, 
Pernambuco, and Bermuda, among other places; the ‘‘ Detroit ” to go to Funchal, 
Villefranche, Naples and Gibraltar; the ‘‘ Milwaukee,’’ to cruise in Australasian 
waters; the ‘‘ Concord,” to visit South Africa, and the “ Cincinnati,” to cruise 
among the South Pacific Islands. On her builder’s trial on 22nd May, the 
‘‘ Milwaukee ”’ was driven for two hours at speeds varying from 33 to 35 knots, her 
designed speed being 32°7 knots. 

BasE ProGRAMME.—Details were published in August of a comprehensive 
programme for the reconstruction of American naval bases and stations, involving 
annual appropriations over a period of 20 years, which is being submitted to 
Congress this autumn. The total cost of the programme would be £31,098,000 for 
naval bases, and £3,291,700 for naval air stations. The largest item is £8,505,600 
for the naval base in the Hawaiian Islands. 

SEVEN DESTROYERS WRECKED.—On Sunday, 9th September, a most remark- 
able misfortune overtook seven of the 19 destroyers of Squadron 11 of the battle 
fleet in Pacific waters. In a dense fog, the vessels ran on the rocks two miles north 
of Point Arguello, just north of Point Conception, California, and 22 men were lost. 
All seven were reported to be beyond salvage, except for certain equipment. They 
were proceeding to the assistance of the passenger steamer “‘ Cuba,’’ ashore at 
San Miguel Island, at the time of the disaster. The destroyers lost were the 
‘“‘ Delphy,’”’ Captain E. H. Watson, leader of the squadron ; ‘‘ Chauncey,”’ “ Fuller,” 
“‘ Woodbury ”’ “ S. P. Lee,” ‘“‘ Nicholas ” and ‘‘ Young.”’ Twoothers, the ‘“‘ Somers” 
and “ Farragut,’’ grounded slightly, but returned to port. The squadron was 
steaming at 20 knots, and were many miles out of their reckoning, owing, it was 
stated, to incorrect compass bearings sent by wireless from Point Arguello. 
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THE ARMY. 


The following appointments have been made :— 

Field-Marshal Earl Haig, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., Colonel 
Royal Horse Guards and 17th/2z1st Lancers, to be Colonel of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers. 
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General Sir George F. Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., Colonel-Commandant 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, to be Aide-de-Camp-General to the King, with effect 
from 21st July last, in succession to General Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-General Sir E. A. Fanshawe, K.C.B., to be Colonel-Commandant 
Royal Artillery, in succession to the late Lieutenant-General Sir Lawrence W. 
Parsons, K.C.B. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John Philip du Cane, K.C.B., to be General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief of the Western Command, vice Lieutenant-General Sir H. 
Beauvoir de Lisle, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., from Director of 
the Territorial Army to be Master-General of the Ordnance, vice Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Philip du Cane, K.C.B. 

Major-General Charles Edward Cochran, C.B., C.M.G., to be Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, vice Major-General T. H. 
Shoubridge, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who retires owing to illness. 


Army Pay. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into the present standard of remuneration 
and other conditions of employment of the various classes of State servants employed 
in the Civil Service and the three fighting Services have issued their report. The 
Committee consisted of Sir Alan Garrett Anderson a General the Hon. 
Sir Herbert Lawrence, and Sir W. Peter Rylands. 

The Committee says :—‘ The Fisher Committee, in fixing the pay of officers 
in the Army, stated that the pay of an officer on first commission should be sufficient 
to enable him to take a share in the normal life of his regiment without private 
income, They seem to us to have adopted a wrong principle and by this initial 
mistake to have been led to costly conclusions. In our view there is only one 
principle—in which all the factors of responsibility, cost of living, marriage, children, 
social position, &c., are included—the employer should pay what is necessary to 
recruit and to retain an efficient staff.” 

The Committee give a table showing how the trained soldier’s emoluments 
have compared at the dates mentioned with the wages of the labourer :— 


Agricultural Engineering Building 
Soldier. Labourer. Labourer. Labourer. 














8. d, s. 2. od; oa 
1914 ve vee ih 23 4 18 o 22 10 27: 6 
July, 1919... ee cae 54 3 37 I0 58 3 61 9 
November, 1920 ... one 63 oO 46 Io 70 8 87 8 
March, 1923 : 49 3 a7 1% 4O 4 53 4* 


* Since reduced’ to 50s, 11d. 


In pre-War years, itis pointed out, 30 per cent. of the regimental rank and file 
of the Army were under twenty-two years of age. On 1st October, 1920, after the 
special recruiting necessary to reconstitute the post-war Regular Army, no less 
than 51 per cent. were under twenty-two. At the present time these youths may 
easily receive as pocket money as much as the agricultural labourer receives in 
wages, and from which he has to house, clothe and feed himself and his family. 
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' The Committee were informed by the Army Council that, while they generally 
approved the principles underlying the 1919 pay code, they considered that the 
level of pay in the lower ranks of both officers and men was unnecessarily high. 
The Army Council considered that an adequate normal scale of pay for warrant 
and non-commissioned officers and privates at the present time would be :— 

Present Suggested 
Pay. Pay. 


Ss. 


Private : 


Private 
Lance-Corporal 
Corporal 
Lance-Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Colour-Sergeant 
C.Q.M.S. 
C.S.M. 
R.QO.M.S. : 
R.S.M. See os or re) es 
* After two years. 

The Committee commend the Army Council scheme as a basis for the revision 
of the pay of men. 

In dealing with the pay of officers of the Navy, Army and Air Force, the report 
says: ‘‘ The rates of pay of officers of the Navy, Army and Air Force were fixed in 
1919 on the recommendation of the Fisher Committee of the Cabinet, which con- 
sidered and co-ordinated proposals made by the three Departments. The Com- 
mittee accepted the following principles: (1) The pay of an officer when first com- 
missioned should be sufficient to enable him to share in the normal life of the Service 
without private means; (2) an officer, upon attaining the age of 30 or the rank of 
Captain in the Army, should be recognised by the State as entitled to marry and his 
pay and allowances should then be sufficient to enable him to support a wife without 
private means.” 

A comparison is made of the present emoluments of junior officers with that of 
men of the same standing in the administrative grade of the Civil Service :-— 


CONDAHRDOAROWOHOA 
CON ANUWW DW 
one Sedeeak 


Ms 
° 








Army. Navy. Civil Service. 





Pay and 
Allowances. 
Allowances 

Total Re. 
muneration, 





2nd Lt., age 20 Sub-Lt.,age 20 — 

Lieut., age 23 Lieut., age 23 Asst. Prin., age 23 - 

Capt., age 30 Lt.-Cdr.,age 30 Average remunera- 
tion, age 30. 
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The corresponding figures for 1914 were :— 





Army. Navy. Civil Service. 





£| & £| & £ 

2nd Lt.,age 20! 96; 164 | Sub-Lt.,age2o | g1| 178 a —- 
Lieut., age 23| 119| 187 | Lieut., age 23 | 182] 280 | 1st Div. Clerk, age 23 | 200 
Capt., age 30 | 211| 284 | Lieut., age 30 | 237| 335 | Average remunera-| 416 
tion, age 30. 





























The figures, state the Committee, show clearly that the officer of the Army and 
Navy in the early half of his career has now been placed in a substantially better 
position vis-a-vis his Civil Service colleague than in 1914. From being financially 
worse off at nearly all points for the first twenty years or so in 1914, he is now better 
off for the first ten or fifteen years of his career, despite the fact that he enters at 
an earlier age and after a less expensive education. ‘‘ Our general conclusion is 
that officers up to and including appointment to the rank of Captain in the Army 
and of Lieutenant-Commander in the Navy are at present being paid more than is 
necessary, or even perhaps quite fair to the rest of the community. ... We con- 
sider that the Army and Navy can make reductions in the pay of their junior 
officers on the lines proposed by the Army Council.” 

The Committee quote the Army Council’s view, as follows, on the pay of 
officers :—‘‘ It is necessary to remember that the Army officer, especially in his 
earlier years, lives his life under somewhat artificial conditions in a regimental mess. 
His income, therefore, must be determined, not by the conditions existing in the 
Civil Service or in civil professions, but by the necessary expenses of Army life. 
The Army Council consider that it is more important to hold out to the officer of 
average ability the prospect of a reasonable income in middle life than to make it 
easy for officers, on first joining, to meet all the customary (as distinct from. neces- 
sary) expenses of regimental life, without either any aid from parents or the exercise 
of any such self-denial and determination as was shown in the past by officers who 
contrived to live even on the pre-War subaltern’s pay.” 


The Army Council’s proposals were :— 
Proposed _ Present 


Rates. Rates. 

sd. s. d. 
Subalterns (for first three years) ees ey nee 3 22° 0 13 0 
Subalterns (after three years’ service) er ee Ses et 2O “10-6 
Subalterns (7 years’ service)... ‘ws Sa obs ap =O" 19 oO 
Captain (on promotion) bp eae a os ae OS 23 G6 
Captain (15 years’ total service) ie ie a i 80-9 26 0 
Major (on promotion) ... oa aa ‘be Sa cis at 31 6 
Major (after 5 years as such) aes mas oe ar igy oO 7 0 
Lieutenant-Colonel ae nas cae ae ase sas, he 6 47 6 


* At two years’ service. 


The Lieutenant-Colonel draws, in addition, Command Pay of Ios. a day (or less), 
the greater part of which is given to meet the special expenses falling upon him. 
All these rates (which for Majors and Lieutenant-Colonels are those of 1919) are 
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subject to reduction for cost of living to a limit of 20 per cent. At the index figure 
of 80, which the Treasury has prescribed for the provisional estimates of 1924-5, 
the reduction to be made in 1924 would be about 54 per cent. The Committee 
commend the Army Council scheme as the basis for revision of pay of officers. 

With regard to the highest officers in the various Services the Committee 
say :—‘‘ We do not think any of the Services err on the side of paying their best 
men too much.” 

“On the other hand, we agree that these risks involve failure sometimes as 
well as success, and if the man who fails finds his career cut short, it is right that 
the man who succeeds should be well paid. This is not, we think, an argument for 
placing the level of pay in the Navy generally higher than in the other Services, 
but is a factor which should be considered in determining the internal grading 
of pay rank by rank in the Naval Service. In our view, care should be taken not 
to pay the junior and untried officer more than is necessary, that is, more than 
he might obtain if he adopted another calling in life; and not to pay the tried and 
successful officer less than will reward him for his efforts which have brought him 
success where others have failed. We have examined the rates of pay and con- 
ditions of service of officers of middle rank in the Fighting Services, and we find 
that the total emoluments provided under the Fisher schemes are not excessive, 
subject to such adjustment, on cost of living grounds, as is already provided for.”’ 


ADDITIONAL COLONELS COMMANDANT. 
The King has approved of the appointment of a Colonel Commandant to the 
Royal Corps of Signals and to the Tank Corps. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY IN I9I4 AND 1923. 


The present authorised strength of the standing Army of Great Britain as 
compared with 1913-14, including the British army in India, is :-— 


All ranks. 
1913-14 bea ~— vr — soe ooo 250,357 
1923-24 ay sa sob ay nan sos . 229,236 


DISBANDMENT OF IRISH Corps. 

It has been officially decided that the date of the disbandment of the South 
Irish Horse, and of the Royal Irish Regiment, the Connaught Rangers, the Leinster 
Regiment, the Royal Munster Fusiliers, and the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, shall be 
taken to be July 31st, 1922. 


CADETS FROM THE RANKS. 
The first list of Cadets chosen from among the non-commissioned officers of 
the Regular Army to undergo a year’s training at Sandhurst with a view to qualifying 
for Regular commissions have recently completed their course, and 27 of the 32 


who entered are being granted commissions. 
Another course of training for selected non-commissioned officers will begin 


in January next. 


AGE LIMITs FOR CAMBERLEY AND QUETTA. 


It is officially stated that the maximum age limits for forthcoming examinations 
for the Staff Colleges at Camberley and Quetta will be as follows :—In 1924 and 
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1925, 35 years; in 1926, 34 years; and in 1927 and subsequent years, 33 years. No 
officer will be permitted to attend the examination in any one year whose age on 
March Ist in that year exceeds these limits. 


ASSESSMENT OF RETIRED Pay. 

l‘or the purpose of assessing the rank element of retired pay, an amendment 
to the Pay Warrant lays down the following additional classification to Article 
604 :—To be classified as Colonel : Deputy Director (other than the Deputy Director- 
General, Army Medical Services, War Office), Deputy Military Secretary, War 
Office; officers holding appointments for which pay at {2 15s. and under £4 Ios. 
a day is provided in the Pay Warrant; appointments graded Class Y. To be 
classified as Major: Appointments for which pay at {1 16s. and under £2 7s. 6d. 
a day is provided in the Warrant : Brigade Majors. 

In the event of an officer with rank higher than lieutenant-colonel being 
employed with the regimental pay of a lieutenant-colonel, he shall, while so 
employed, earn the rank element of a lieutenant-colonel only. 


OFFICERS’ Wibows’ PENSIONS. 

An amendment to the Pay Warrant provides that the widow of a General or 
Lieutenant-General promoted to that substantive rank before 15th July, 1922, or 
of a Major-General promoted to that substantive rank before 29th November, 1906, 
whose death occurred on or after 17th August, 1920, will be eligible for pension 
according to the rank held by her husband before retirement, irrespective of whether 
he held the rank while on full pay or not. 


MINIATURE RIFLE COMPETITION. 

An Army Order states that the management of the Miniature Rifle Competition 
for the King’s Shield has been handed over to the National Rifle Association, who 
have issued, with the approval of the Army Council, revised regulations for the 
conduct of the competition. 


MILITARY ATTACHES’ ALLOWANCES. 


Foreign allowances which shall be inclusive of all additional pay and allowances, 
other than travelling allowance for journeys outside the capital city in which the 
officer is serving, are now to be granted to military attachés, military attachés 
graded as general staff officers, second grade, and assistant military attachés at the 
capital cities shown below at the following daily rates :— 

Military Attaché : Tokyo, Washington, £5; Constantinople (with Sofia), Paris 
(with Madrid and Lisbon), when paid at the rate for officers filling special appoint- 
ments; Santiago, Stockholm (with Christiania and Copenhagen), Teheran, £4; 
Brussels (with Berne), Peking, Rome (with Athens), £3 10s.; Bukarest, £3. 


Military Attaché graded as General Staff Officer Second Grade: The Hague, 
£3 58.; Belgrade (with Prague), £2 10s.; Riga, Warsaw, £2. 


Assistant Military Attaché: Paris (with Madrid and Lisbon), £2 Ios. 


Raitway CONCESSIONS FOR SOLDIERS. 


The railway companies of Great Britain have decided to issue tickets at reduced 
fares to Army personnel proceeding on leave or furlough. Officers will now obtain 
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first-class return tickets for fare and third, and warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men when travelling in uniform, third-class tickets for fare and third. 
Reduced fares will also be available for wives and children of other ranks, members 
of the nursing services and Army schoolmistresses. 


New ARMY TRAINING SCHEME FOR Boys. 


During September last some 250 boys began their technical training at 
Aldershot, Maresfield, Woolwich, and other centres. They have been enlisted into 
the Regular Army as a result of the first competitive examination held under the 
new scheme of Technical Training in the Army, and their ages range from 14 years 
8 months to 15 years 4 months. While undergoing their three years’ training they 
will receive payment and at the end of that time will be drafted into one of the 
technical Corps of the Regular Army. 

The scheme provides that successful candidates will be taught the trade of 
an armourer, blacksmith, carpenter and joiner, electrician, instrument maker, 
wireless operator, or any one of some thirty different trades. The pay during 
training, i.e., up to 18 years of age, will be 1s. a day, increasing to 1s. 9d. a day, 
according to the progress made by the boy. On reaching 18, it varies from 3s. a 
day to 5s. a day for a private, according to the boy’s trade and his skill in that 
trade. Similarly, on attaining the age of 20, the pay varies from 4s. a day to 
6s. a day for a private, with higher rates for ranks higher than private. 

Ultimately places will be found for as many as 750 boysa year. For candidates 
from the London areas the examination will be held at New Scotland Yard, White- 
hall, and at the Infantry Depéts at Mill Hill and Hounslow. Candidates must have 
reached the age of 14 years 8 months and be under 15 years 4 months on 1st 
January, 1924. 

REPLACEMENT OF MEDALS. 


Ex-soldiers can have their medals replaced on making a statutory declaration 
as to the circumstances of the loss, and on payment of 7s. 6d. for a silver medal or 


2s. for a bronze one. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Age Limits for Officers.—It has been decided to modify the conditions of service 
for officers of the Territorial Army. In future candidates for first appointment in 
the lowest rank must be not less than eighteen and not more than thirty years of 
age. A candidate having no military qualifications may be appointed to a com- 
mission in the lowest rank provided that he undertakes to pass the examination for 
Certificate “‘ A,” Officers’ Training Corps, within twelve months of being commis- 
sioned. A man who has served for not less than six months in the ranks of the 
Regular Army or /Territorial Army and is recommended by a Commanding Officer 
under whom he has served, will be eligible for appointment to a commission. 

The age limit for retirement of officers will be: Subalterns and Captains, 45; 
Majors, 50; Lieutenant-Colonels, 55. 

Promotions.—An amendment to the Territorial Army Regulations provides that 
an officer who has been superseded for promotion solely on account of residential 
reasons may have subsequent promotion antedated in order to restore him to his 
original precedence. Such antedating, however, will not affect pay or allowances. 
Recommendations for the grant of such antedating should be submitted by the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Command. All the officers imme- 
diately affected by the restoration of seniority must be informed before the 
recommendation is submitted. 
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The King has approved of the 96th (Devonshire Yeomanry) Brigade, Royal 
Field Artillery (Territorial Army) being in future designated the 96th (Royal Devon 
Yeomanry) Brigade, Royal Field Artillery (Territorial Army). 

The King has approved of the 5th (Buckinghamshire) Battalion, The Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, being in future designated ‘‘ The 
Buckinghamshire Battalion. The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry.” 

The King has approved the Highland Light Infantry of Canada being shown in 
the Army List as allied to the Highland Light Infantry (City of Glasgow Regiment). 

It is officially stated that a warrant officer, non-commissioned officer, or man of 
the Territorial Army who suffers forfeiture of pay during annual training in 
consequence of having absented himself from camp without leave, will net be 
entitled to count such days of absence towards the period necessary to qualify for 
bounty. 

The King has approved of the disbandment of the 64 County and City Royal 
Army Service Corps, Mechanical Transport, Volunteer Corps, and the disbandment 
of these Corps has been duly carried out. 

The official returns of recruiting for the Territorial Army show that during 
July 3,274 men were finally approved for service, and that the number enlisted 
during the ten months of the present recruiting year was 32,753. The total strength 
during the same period rose to 142,593, an increase of 7,824 in spite of the loss of 
more than 20,000 men who had enlisted for short periods of service. 

The strength exclusive of permanent staff in the various commands is now as 
follows :— 

Western Command ar an ee ee oe es 331,918 
Northern Command ays ny $s ee ins es 30,630 
Scottish Command ue oie pes — we cos: (SkiOK4. 
Southern Command as ee ‘cs ee sae eae 25003 
Eastern Command wae see swe ant ats ++. 20,010 
London District ... ... ase hea ae Te ste 4 See 


Total ..:. wes 142,593 


Among the Divisions the Welsh takes the premier place with a total strength 
of 9,738, while the Highland comes second with 9,287, the Northumbrian third 
with 9,177, the East Lancashire fourth with 9,129, and the West Lancashire fifth 


with 9,090. 


INDIA. 
General Sir James Willcocks, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., D.S.O., Colonel 
Commandant of the Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire), has been appointed 
Colonel Commandant of the 13th Frontier Force Rifles. 


INDIAN ARMY RESERVE SCHEME. 


An important innovation in the Indian Army is the introduction of a scheme 
for obligatory reserve service on the lines of the British short service scheme. 
Hitherto enlistment has been for a minimum period of four years’ service with the 
Colours, followed by voluntary service with the Reserve. The new scheme, which 
applies to all Indian infantry and pioneer units except the Gurkhas and the 4th 
Hazara Pioneers, involves enrolment for five years with the Colours, followed by 
ten years with the Reserve, Reservists will be in two classes, Personnel in 
the first class will be called up for training for one month every year, and in the 
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second for one month in every second year. Reservists under this scheme will 
draw seven rupees (9s. 4d.) monthly in the first class, and four rupees (5s. 4d.) 
monthly in the second class. They will receive full pay during the training 
periods. The establishment of the Reserve will be—Infantry, first class, 77,200; 
second class, 27,000; pioneers, 55,100. The scheme has been introduced mainly 
as a measure of economy, but it is hoped that it may also conduce to efficiency, 
for the weakness of the old Reserve lay in its voluntary character and in the 
practical absence of training. 


THE RESERVE CENTRES. 


The new Reserve centres for the Indian Army are as follows :—Artillery, Deesa ; 
Pack Artillery, Lucknow; Frontier Garrison Artillery, Kohat; Indian Signal Corps, 
Jubbulpore; Gurkha Rifles, Garrackpore; Engineers, Lahore; Army Veterinary 
Corps, Umballa; Infantry and Pioneers, Training Battalion H.Q.; Cavalry, 
Regimental H.Q. or Depét; other units, Unit H.Q. 


STAFF COLLEGE, QUETTA. 


It has been decided that the normal number of Indian Army Officer students 
in residence at the Staff College, Quetta, in any year, shall not exceed 32. 


DRESS OF OFFICERS. 


British and Indian officers of Indian regiments, whose mess dress is Rifle 
Green, are permitted, when not wearing web equipment, to wear black Sam Browne 
belts (also black scabbards, pistol cases, ammunition pouches and sword knots) 
with white metal fittings, provided all battalions of a regiment are dressed alike. 

Officers of regiments whose mess dress is drab (also the 1oth Baluch Regiment) 
are permitted to wear brown Sam Browne belts, etc., with white metal fittings 
under similar conditions. 

Officers of regiments adopting the black belt may also wear black ankle boots 
and gaiters, or black field boots for mounted officers, provided all battalions of a 
regiment are dressed alike. Coloured putties must not be worn with service dress 
either by officers or other ranks, except on those special occasions when service 
dress is worn as full dress. 

The new pattern belts, etc., will only be issued to those entitled to a free supply 
when the belts already in possession are worn out. British officers will not be 
required to provide themselves with the new pattern belts until their old ones are 
unserviceable. No claims against the State are admissible on account of these 
changes. 

ARMY HORSES. 

New plans are in hand for making India self-supporting in horse supply for 
military purposes. Major-General James, the Director of Remounts, is busy on 
the details of the new plan, which, of course, will have a broad civil complexion as 
well, the objects being the production of high class saddle horses, mules, light 
cavalry horses, transport horses, riding horses, and polo ponies. 

The present system has been in use about 20 years, and is considered too 
limited in scope, as heavy foreign purchases have to be made. The system has 
been successful for Army needs, but a national system of breeding would cheapen 
costs, meet all Indian needs, and probably make India an exporting country for 
civil types and a reservoir for war supply. India imports about 4,000 horses 
annually, but the recent institution of a horse-breeding society has considerably 
reduced the number purchased abroad this year. 
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NEAR EAST, 


The peace between the Allies and Turks which was signed at Lausanne on 
24th July was duly ratified by the National Assembly at Angora on 23rd August 
last. The evacuation by our troops was at once commenced, viz., on the morning 
of 24th August, and was steadily carried out until 2nd October, when the Allied 
Flags were lowered and that of the Turks hoisted at the Military Headquarters at 
Constantinople, and the Allied Commander-in-Chief, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
Harington, together with his Staff and the last 2,000 British troops passed out 
from the Bosphorus homewards, followed by French and Italian transports, carrying 
Generals Charpy and Mombelli, also with their last contingents. The occupation 
had lasted close upon five years, for the Allied troops had entered Constantinople 
early in November, 1918, after the Mudros Armistice. 

The total cost of the occupation of Constantinople and the adjacent area by 
the Military Forces of the Crown is estimated at about 22} millions sterling, of 
which the extra cost to the taxpayer would amount to about 134 millions, since the 
greater part of the occupying forces would have been employed elsewhere. 

The Turkish Army entered Constantinople on 6th October last, thus fulfilling 
the stipulations of the Lausanne Treaty, which allowed the re-occupation of the 
Capital by the Ottoman Forces. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE RUHR. 


Since last going to press the situation in the Ruhr has remained much the 
same. The Germans, however, realising the determination of the French and 
Belgians to continue in occupation until definite steps are taken with a view to 
fulfilling the obligations imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, have at length issued 
instructions to their officials and inhabitants in these occupied territories to cease 
further attempts at passive resistance to the troops. Owing to the fear of Communist 
and possibly Monarchist disturbances, martial law was proclaimed throughout 
Germany early in October last. Doctor Gessler has been appointed Dictator, and 
Doctor von Kahr State Commissar General in Bavaria. A decree has been issued 
providing for the restriction of the freedom of the Press and the right of meeting. 
A similar decree has been published by the Bavarian Government. 


FRANCE, 


FRENCH ARMY STRENGTH. 


In the Bill providing for the new Army organization of France, the number of 
officers is to be four-fifths of the present figure, and will include 107 Generals of 
Divisions, 214 Generals of Brigade and General Officers of medical and other 
services. 

The infantry (not including Colonial establishments) is fixed at 64 regiments 
of infantry of the line, each of three battalions of four companies, 10 half-brigades of 
light infantry, six regiments of Zouaves, 30 regiments of North African ¢irailleurs, 
13 battalions of machine gunners, five groups of cyclist troops, five regiments of 
foreigners, five battalions of African light infantry, 22 regiments of tanks, and a 
regiment formed by the firemen of Paris. 

The artillery will include 27 regiments of Divisional Artillery, 12 regiments of 
heavy horse-drawn artillery, five regiments of light artillery, one Colonial regiment 
of light artillery, nine regiments of heavy artillery, drawn by tractors, five anti- 
aircraft regiments, six regiments of foot artillery, two regiments of heavy railway 
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artillery, two regiments of mountain artillery, five North African regiments, three 
native Colonial regiments, and four Colonial regiments. 

The Colonial infantry force (not including troops of occupation in French 
possessions) will consist of seven regiments of Colonial infantry, 15 regiments of 
Colonial tirailleurs, and nine battalions of native Colonial machine gunners. Outside 
Europe and the Mediterranean basin the Colonial infantry force includes three 
regiments of Colonial infantry, 15 regiments of Colonial tivailleurs, and a separate 
corps d’avmée of 17 battalions of Colonial tirailleurs. 

The cavalry force will consist of 45 regiments of cavalry, five regiments of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, 13 regiments of Spahis, and 20 squadrons of machine gunners. 

The engineers will include 67 companies of sapper miners, 28 companies of 
native North African sapper miners, five companies of electricians, 16 bridge- 
building companies of engineers, 28 companies of railway engineers, six companies 
of North African native railway engineers, and 44 companies of telegraphists and 
wireless telegraphists (of which eight companies will be of North African natives). 


COLONIAL STRENGTH. 


The approximate ration and bayonet strengths in question before the War 
were 136,000 and 90,000 respectively, and the present strengths are one or two 
thousand less in each case. The numbers mobilised during the War were 475,000, 
and the total now available for mobilisation in similar circumstances is probably 


about the same. 
SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


On 15th August last the commander of the fort of Sidi-Mesaud notified the 
descent from the hills at Mehayest of a column of 500 tribesmen. The next morning 
the telephone wires connecting the observers with Tifarauin had been cut, and the 
Moors were well on their way to surrounding this latter position, obviously intending 
to make it the object of their attack. 

Tifarauin is one of some 20 fortified posts established by the Spanish Army 
between Tizzi Assa and Afrau, many of which are held by from 200 to 500 men, 
and some by but a handful. Well entrenched in these positions, the men are 
generally safe from a sudden rush, but cannot withstand any but a short siege. 
Often water has to be replenished almost daily from wells situated half a mile to a 
mile away, and no communications, except by wire and wireless, exist over the 
intervening spaces. 

On 16th August a determined attack was made on the position. From behind 
numerous shelters compact groups of tribesmen poured towards the Spanish 
trenches, firing steadily. Rifle fire, hand grenades and barbed wire held up the 
attacking forces, and they withdrew, leaving behind many dead and wounded. 
After this the attacks continued all day long, the extreme vigilance of the defenders 
keeping their own casualties low. 

Water, however, was already becoming very scarce, and, the only well being 
over a mile away, the idea of bringing any in had to be abandoned, and as water 
was known to be lacking, the Moors decided to lay siege to the position. 

Aeroplanes, however, rendered valuable service in conveying supplies of ice, 
melons, etc., and in encouraging the garrison. 

Meanwhile, a column had set off from Dar Quebdana. The supplies were 
delivered, but later, after sustaining a fierce attack and losing over 60 men, including 
all the officers of the Foreign Legion, the column had to withdraw, thereby greatly 


encouraging the Moors. 
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The Moors were now attacking all along the Spanish line, extending from 
Tizzi Alma to Afrau, a distance of 19 miles. On 18th August the situation became 
alarming, the number of belligerent tribesmen having increased considerably. 
On 21st August the Spaniards disembarked at Afrau an army of friendly Moors, 
who had to fight their way ashore. Their position was behind the extreme left of 
the Moorish forces besieging Tifarauin, so threatening any withdrawal across the 
rivulet Tifisuin. Abdul Krim, the Moorish commander, fully aware of these risks, 
attacked these forces next day with unusual fury, but failed in his object. 

On 22nd August two columns converged from Dar Quebdana, one to the right 
and the other to the left, upon Tifarauin. A total of 16,000 combatants took 
part in the advance and 4,000 covered the lines. 

Facing these forces, Abdul Krim had mobilised a total of 9,000 tribes- 
men, armed with guns, machine-guns and Lebel rifles (1918 model). 

Notwithstanding the numerical advantages of the Spaniards, the use of 
aeroplanes, motors and heavy artillery of the Fleet bombarding the trenches, the 
Moors resisted the onslaught until 2 p.m. of 22nd August. For two hours the 
forces relieving Tifarauin had to fight the enemy at 200 yards from their position 
without being able to advance. The General in command finally led the last 
assault and the victory was complete. 

The Spanish Government propose to reduce the period of military service 
from three to two years. 


ITALY AND GREECE. 


On 29th August, the Italian Government instructed their Minister in Athens, 
Signor Montagna, to present the following Note to the Greek Government in 
consequence of the massacre of General Tellini and other Italian delegates on the 
International Frontier Commission in Albania on 27th August :— 

(1) Full and official apologies to be presented to the Italian Government. 
These to be handed to the Italian Legation at Athens by the highest Hellenic 
military authority. 

(2) A solemn funeral ceremony for the victims to be celebrated in the Catholic 
Cathedral in Athens, at which all members of the Greek Government are to be 
present. 

(3) The Greek Fleet in the Pirzeeus to render honour to the Italian flag. An 
Italian naval division will head for the Pirzeus especially to receive these honours, 
which are to consist of a salute of 21 guns fired whilst the Greek Fleet flies the 
Italian flag from the masthead. 

(4) An exhaustive enquiry to be held by the Greek Government on ‘the scene 
of the massacre, with the assistance of the Italian Military Attaché, Colonel 
Perrone, for whose absolute safety the Greek Government is to render itself 
responsible. Such an enquiry to be conducted within five days of the receipt of 
this Note. 

(5) Capital punishment for all those found guilty. 

(6) An indemnity of fifty million Italian lire (about £500,000) to be paid within 
five days of the presentation of this Note. Military honours to be rendered to the 
remains of the victims upon their embarkation upon an Italian battleship at 
Prevesa. 

The Greek Government replied that it would consent to the first three 
articles, but expressed its inability to comply with Articles 4, 5, and 6, as being 
incompatible with the honour and the sovereignty of Greece. Should immediate 
negotiations fail it was stated that the Greek Government would appeal to the 
League of Nations. ‘ 
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CORFU OCCUPIED. 


On 31st August, after the Italians had informed the Greeks that the reply of 
the latter was unsatisfactory, Corfu was occupied at 4 p.m. by the Italian naval 
forces. 

After deliberations by the Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris and by the 
League of Nations, a Note was drawn up which both Greece and Italy accepted, 
viz.: that apologies should be presented by the highest Greek military authorities 
to the diplomatic representatives at Athens, not only of Italy, but of the three 
Allied Powers whose delegates are members of the Boundary Commission; and 
that the Greek Fleet should salute the Italian, British and French Flags on the day 
of the funeral service in Athens Cathedral, the Allied Naval Divisions returning 
the salute after the funeral. 

Greece also paid the Indemnity demanded by Italy, whereupon Corfu was 
evacuated by the Italians on 27th September last. 


SWISS ARMY. 

The Swiss Army has recently experimented with a new light machine-gun 
with success. 

The weapon weighs only four or five lbs. more than the ordinary infantry 
rifle, which it much resembles. Its magazine holds 30 rounds, and it is capable 
of firing at the rate of 450 rounds per minute. From 16 to 24 of these machine- 
guns will be allotted to every infantry battalion. 


RUSSIA. 


The Soviet Government has decided to publish a decree making it obligatory 
for all Russian nationals residing abroad to return to Soviet Russia for compulsory 
military service in the Red Army. The Soviet diplomatic and other delegations 
in foreign countries will be instructed to compile periodical lists of all Russians 
liable for military service residing within the districts of their jurisdiction, and to 
see that no potential conscripts shirk their obligations. 
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PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, AND AIR MINISTRY CHANGES. 
The following promotions and appointments have been announced during 
the last quarter :— 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir J. M. Salmond, K.C.B., C.M.G.,°G.V.O., D.S.O., to be: 
Air Marshal. 

Group Captains to be Air Commodores :— 
J. G. Hearson, C.B., D.S.O. 
E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS, 
Major-General Sir I. L. B. Vesey, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., appointed 
to a Temporary Commission as Air Vice Marshal on being seconded from the Army. 
Group Captain C. L. N. Newall, C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., appointed Air Aide- 
* de-Camp to the King, 
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A re-organisation of certain Departments in the Air Ministry will take place 
in the near future :— 

The Deputy Directorate of Organisation is to be removed from the Depart- 
ment of the Air Member for personnel and placed under a new Directorate which 
is to be designated the Directorate of Organisation and Staff Duties, comprising 
the old Sections (S.D.) of the Directorate of Training and Staff Duties, and is to be 
formed. The new Directorate of Organisation and Staff Duties will be under the 
Chief of the Air Staff. The Directorate of Training will also remain under the 
Chief of the Air Staff for the present, but it may ultimately be combined with 
another Directorate. Under the new organisation, Major General Sir Ivo Vesey, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., the late Director of Organisation at the War Office, 
becomes Director of Organisation and Staff Duties, and is granted the Air Force 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

Group Captain R. P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C., remains Deputy Director of Organ- 
isation and the post of Deputy Director of Staff Duties will be filled by Colonel 
the Hon. M. C. A. Drummond, C.M.G., D.S.O. Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, 
C.M.G., remains Director of Training. 


HOME COMMANDS. 
DEVELOPMENT, TRAINING AND ORGANISATION. 


Home DEFENCE ExpANsIon.—The first stage of the Home Defence Expansion 
scheme is progressing satisfactorily. Of the 18 H.D. Squadrons authorised by 
the Government in 1922, four squadrons are now completely formed and eight 
are partially formed. It is hoped to complete a further two squadrons during 
1924, and the whole 18 by the 1st April, 1925. 

SHORT SERVICE CoMMISSIONS.—The number of candidates for Short Service 
Commissions direct from civil life remains adequate and the lists for courses 
commencing in January, 1924, are now full. bis 

RESERVE.—The strength of the reserve has consistently increased during 
the last quarter. Apart from the normal flow of officers to the Reserve from 
Short Service Commissions, the intake by direct entry has continued. Up to the 
present, 340 commissions have been given in classes A and AA. The schools 
at London, Bristol, Coventry and Renfrew have started the training of these 
pilots, and 1o1 officers have, to date, completed their training. The entry of 
pilots to the Reserve being well in hand, attention was directed to the recruitment 
of a small number of officers for technical duties in classes B and BB of the Reserve. 
So far, 35 commissions have been given in these classes, in the categories specified 
in the following table :— 


Engines and Riggin - - - - - - pro’ 
Wireless ~ - . . - - ” “ a 
Armament - - - - - - - - 4 
Observers - - - in - - P oon 


It is not contemplated that officers in classes B and BB of the Reserve will 
be called upon for training until next Spring. 
NEw ZEALAND AIR Forcr.—The following appeared in the New Zealand 


Gazette on the 21st June, 1923 :— 

His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to approve under 
section 6 (a) Defence Act, 1909, of the formation of a unit of the Territorial force 
to be designated ‘“‘ New Zealand Air Force with Headquarters at Wellington.” 
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R.A.F. CapET COLLEGE, CRANWELL.—There are at present 96 cadets under 
training. All the cadets who passed out in August have flown Service types of 
machines. In order that cadets before leaving Cranwell may become qualified 
pilots, it has been necessary to start their flying training earlier in their course. 


ScHooLt or Army Co-oPERATION, OLD SARUM.—The length of the course 
for Army Officers attending this school has now been cut down to one month and 
in future two of these courses will be held a year. 


FLyING TRAINING.—There are at present approximately 230 officers and 
60 airmen under ab initio training at the various Flying Training Schools. 


AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES.—In order to supply personnel for the expansion it 
has been necessary to increase the numbers of Aircraft Apprentices under training 
and it has been decided that 3,000 will be trained at Halton and 1,400 at Cranwell. 
In addition to this, there will be about 250 Aircraft Apprentices under training 
in Wireless and Electrical Trades at Flowerdown. 


AIRMEN TRAINING.—In addition to the Aircraft Apprentices under training, 
it has been decided to increase the number of airmen under technical training 
and there will be approximately 1,300 airmen under training at Manston and 500 
under training at various schools. 


CoursEes.—Courses are now being carried out on the undermentioned 
subjects :— 

Flying Instructors’ Course at the Central Flying School, Upavon. 

Torpedo Course at Gosport. 

Seaplane Flying at Calshot. 

Deck Landing, using Gosport as a Base. 

Aerial Gunnery and Bombing at Eastchurch. 

Signal Course at Electrical and Wireless School, Flowerdown. 

Photographic Course at the School of Photography, Farnborough. 

Engineering Course at R.A.E., Farnborough, Cambridge University, and the 
Imperial College of Science, London. 

Stores Officers at Kidbrooke. 

Night Flying Training at Biggin Hill. 

StaFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY.—The W.O. have proposed that 15 officers from 
the Senior Division Staff College, Camberley, should be attached to Royal Air 
Force Units for periods of a fortnight. Arrangements have been made accordingly, 
to attach five officers to each of the following Units :— 

(1) School of Army Co-operation, Old Sarum. 
(z) No. 1 Flying Training School, Netheravon. 
(3) Central Flying School, Upavon. 


Stow FLiyinc.—Experiments have been carried out on the controlability of 
aircraft when flying at very low speeds and much useful data has been obtained. 
The landing speed of the average aeroplane is usually in the neighbourhood of 
50 miles per hour. This speed, although perfectly safe when landing on a specially 
prepared aerodrome, is frequently too high to permit of the aeroplane landing in 
confined spaces. The information obtained from these experiments, and 
resulting improvement in control, will undoubtedly enable aeroplanes to be landed 
at lower speeds. 

INVERTED FLyinc.—During the training of pilots in aerobatics, it has been 
found that when an unstable aeroplane is flown in an inverted or up-side-down 
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position, it is very difficult for the pilot to regain control; in fact, sometimes 
control has not been regained, and accidents have occurred. A number of experi- 
mental inverted flights have been carried out to ascertain the reason of this and 
as a result of these flights it is found that the machine may be got quickly under 
control provided certain movements are made. These data will enable inverted 
flying to be practised by experienced pilots with perfect safety. 


SMOKE BomB FoR INDICATING DIRECTION oF WuiND.—A_ smail smoke- 
producing bomb has been developed for the purpose of indicating the direction 
of the wind to airmen who are making a forced landing. These bombs are carried 
in a special rack in the cockpit and dropped over when required. They will prove 
particularly useful when making landings in such places as the Desert. 


CAMERA GuN.—A new camera gun has been developed for aerial fighting 
practice. The camera is so arranged that by sighting the gun on a target and 
pressing the trigger, a cinema film record is made, showing the position of the target 
in relation to the line of fire. The rate of fire is given by the number of pictures 
taken per minute. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—An aerial photographic mosaic covering 50 square 
miles has been completed. This work was undertaken to ascertain the cost per 
square mile for production of aerial mosaics. A Bristol Fighter equipped with 
a standard B.M. Type Camera (with a 10-inch lens) mounted on a Universal Spring 
Mounting, in conjunction with a special camera sight, was used, the latter to 
eliminate the effect of drift and obtain the necessary intervals. 

The selected area included two towns and was divided into six strips, up 
and down which the aeroplane was flown. Between each run it was necessary 
for the observer to change the plate magazine and make the necessary adjustment 
for drift correction. The area was covered in one flight, during which eighty-four 
plates were exposed. The plates were developed by the tank method and a set 
of contact prints was prepared to ascertain if the area had been wholly covered; 
slightly enlarged prints were then made in order to obtain a mosaic the same 
scale as that of a 6-inch Ordnance Map. The completed mosaic covered an area 
slightly greater than 50 square miles and measured approximately 44 feet square. 
The production of this mosaic entailed a flying time of 1 hour 55 minutes and a 
total time of 250 man-hours for developing, printing and making-up. The 


‘ approximate cost of materials, excluding first cost of camera, etc., was £10. 


INSTRUMENTS.—The problem of evolving suitable instruments for use in 
aircraft is complicated by the extreme temperatures to which aircraft instruments 
are subjected. Temperatures of 40° C. and below may be encountered in high 
altitude flying, whilst tropical conditions also have to be allowed for in the same 
instrument. Basic research on materials is required for a solution of the problem, 
and this research is now in hand. 


NAVAL CO-OPERATION. 


The two months deck landing training carried out with H.M.S, “ Argus ’’ came 
to an end on 25th July, and, after giving leave, H.M.S. ‘‘ Argus”’ proceeded to 
Northern waters. 

The annual flying boat development flight course for 1923 took the form of 
an official visit of three F.5 flying boats to Gothenburg, Sweden, on the occasion 
of the Grand Exhibition there. The unit was under the command of Air Commodore 
C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Flying from Sheerness Harbour, Gothenburg 
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was reached in three flights, calls being made at Willemsoord in Holland and 
Esbjerg in Denmark. Early in this flight one boat was forced to land in a rough 
sea owing to engine failure, was damaged and towed back to Sheerness. After a 
stay of ten days, the unit returned to Sheerness over the same route as on the 
outward flight. Similar training exercises to those of last year were carried out 
with H.M.S. “Agamemnon” during the first week of August. Aircraft, both 
singly and in formations, bombed H.M.S.“ Agamemnon ”’ from various altitudes. 
The ship was wireless controlled from another vessel, and steered an erratic course 
in an endeavour to avoid the bombs. During the quarter, deck landing trials 
have been completed in both H.M.S. “‘ Hermes” and H.M.S. “ Eagle.’’ The 
spotting flights at Chickerell (Portland) and at Novar have been at exercise with 
the Atlantic Fleet, and on two occasions the units at Gosport have made torpedo 
attacks. Another course for the training of Naval officers as observers commences 
at Lee-on-Solent on the 26th November. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS. 
IRAQ. 


1st June to 15th September. 


On the night of 2nd June aeroplanes flew over Baghdad and gave a firework 
display in honour of the birthday of His Majesty King George V. On the 
14th June two D.H.9As flew to Damascus with the object of consolidating our 
liaison with the French in Syria. They returned to Baghdad vid Palestine on 
the r9th and 23rd. On the 20th July two D.H.9As, fitted with extra fuel tanks, 
proceeded from Baghdad to Teheran to pick up Sir Percy Loraine, Bart., C.M.G., 
H.B.M.’s Minister,-and bring him to Baghdad. The flight of approximately 450 
miles was completed in 64 hours and W/T from one machine gave the position 
of the aircraft every quarter of an hour throughout the whole journey. The 
machines flew back on the 22nd, landing at Kasvin en route. On the 29th the 
non-stop return flight to Teheran was made. On the 19th July two French 
Breguet machines flew from Dair-es-Zor to Baghdad. They landed at Abu Kemal 
to refuel and, owing to severe dust storms, were twice compelled to land before they 
reached Hiandi. They left Baghdad on the 29th. Two D.H.9As visited Syria 
during July. On the 27th King Feisal was flown to Amman to visit the Amir 
Abdullah. He returned by air on the 5th August. During the month a weather 
report sent out from Baghdad by W/T was picked up and answered by the air 
mail machines which had just left Ziza, a distance of 532 miles. On the 2nd August 
an inter-squadron bombing competition was carried out and some interesting 
results obtained. During August the Air Officer Commanding, accompanied by- 
two Staff officers, visited Damascus and Ramleh by air for purposes of liaison with 
the Grand Quartier Général, Syria, and the General Officer Commanding British 
Forces in Palestine. 

The Garrison in Iraq is now down to six Infantry battalions. The following 
regiments left Iraq on the dates shown :— 

23rd August, 3/16th Punjab Regiment. 
znd September, 1/13th Frontier Force Rifles. 
goth September, 5/14th Punjab Regiment. 
During the earlier part of June, Sheikh Mahmoud made an effort to stir up 


trouble and disseminate anti-British propaganda from across the Persian border 
among the tribes in the Penjvin district. Bomb raids were carried out against 
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certain villages in this area as a counter-measure. During July conditions through- 
out Iraq were peaceful, and no operations were undertaken. Sheikh Mahmoud 
returned to Sulaimainyah on about the 18th, but no action was taken against him 
until August, when he meddled with the neighbouring districts which are under 
the Iraq Government control. During August one raid was carried out against 
Sheikh Mahmoud, who has now written to the Iraq Government and professed 
his willingness to confine himself to the limits imposed upon his jurisdiction. 
A curious incident occurred on 22nd August in the Mosul area when a reconnaissance 
machine landed in the vicinity of Tel Rumeilan, where machines had often landed 
on previous occasions. Immediately the machine landed the pilot was confronted 
by a number of mounted tribesmen, who adopted a very threatening attitude, 
being under the impression, as it transpired later, that our machine was a French 
one. Their mistake was made clear, but they made it obvious that they wished 
the machine to go away. In order to clear up the situation and generally establish 
our prestige three machines flew to the same spot on the following day, taking as 
passengers the /Jiaison Officer to the Iraq Army and the President of the Civil 
Court Mosul. As they were about to land, heavy rifle fire was opened on the 
machines, none of which were hit. In spite of the firing the machines landed and 
an interview took place, in the course of which it was discovered that our machines 
had again been mistaken for French ones, The difference between British and 
French machines was demonstrated and the tribesmen were made to apologise 
and produce coffee, after which the machines returned to Mosul. The Levies 
were still in Rowanduz on the 15th September. . 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Peace Treaty between the Allies and Turks was signed on the 24th July 
at Lausanne. Routine reconnaissances were, therefore, stopped from that date 
onwards, but training, including co-operation with the Navy and Army, continued. 
The Treaty was ratified by the Grand National Assembly at Angora on the 
23rd August and the evacuation of the Allied troops commenced shortly after- 
wards. All the troops were evacuated by the 1st October. 

The R.A.F. Squadrons proceeded as follows :— 

Nos. 4, 25 and 207 Squadrons to U.K. 
208 Squadron to Egypt. 
Detached flight of 56 Squadron—officers to U.K., airmen to Egypt. 

Group Captain P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.0., Commanding the Royal Air Force, 
Constantinople, arrived in England on October 11th. 


. 


TRANSJORDAN. 

During the three months under review several disturbances have taken place, 
due to the uncertainty of the Arabian boundary and to intertribal jealousy on 
matters of taxation. On the 19th June Kaf, a village in the Wadi Sirhan, about 
120 miles S.E. of Amman, was attacked by a force of about 300 Wahabis. As the 
boundary between Transjordan and Arabia is not yet settled, there is no doubt 
that the Wahabis wished to occupy Kaf in the hope that they would stand a 
better chance of possessing it permanently. The local inhabitants repulsed the 
attack, however, and the Wahabis lost 14 killed. As it was rumoured that the 
Wahabis intended to try again, the Amir Abdullah sent a force of the Arab Legion 
and about 100 Howeitat tribesmen to Kaf. This force is still in occupation of 
Kaf. Aeroplanes reconnoitred the area round Kaf on the roth and 2ist July, 
and maintained communication with the Arab Legion detachment during its 
march to Kaf. The situation at Kaf is now quiet. 
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On the 21st August the Belqawiyah, under the Sultan Adwan, and the Beni 
Sakhr, came to blows, as the Sultan Adwan would not permit the Beni Sakhr to 
water their camels at the Hesban wells. The aerial reconnaissance was carried 
out over Hesban and Madeba on the same day to locate the tribes, but no offensive 
action was taken. The Arab Legion was ordered to the scene of the fighting, but 
was not needed, as the Sultan Adwan climbed down. On the night of the 
15th September, the Sultan Adwan broke into open revolt by capturing a small 
post at Suweili and cutting the road and the telephone lines. The ill-feeling 
appears to be due to the fact that the Adwan complain that while the Beni Sakbr 
pay no taxes they themselves are heavily taxed, and have now been ordered to 
supply the Beni Sakhr with grain. Armoured cars, supported by the Arab Legion, 
went into action on the 16th and dispersed the rebels. An aeroplane co-operated 
with the ground forces, but did not carry out any offensive action. The Belqawiyah 
casualties were estimated at 30 killed. Sheikh Shail Sarwhan, the brain of the 
Sultan Adwan, was killed. Two armoured cars were damaged and one airman 
slightly wounded. On the 2oth the Belqawiyah Sheikhs, with the exception of 
the Sultan Adwan, who is believed to have escaped into Syria, surrendered. 
By the 21st the situation was normal, and it is now considered that the Adwan 
menace is at an end. 

INDIA 
1st June to 1st September. 


During this period one squadron has been stationed at Dardoni, but no offensive 
action has been taken. The squadron has carried out escort and communication 
flights on several occasions. On several days during June and July aeroplanes 
from Ambala flew to Jullundur, and, operating from this latter place, dropped 
pamphlets on the rather inaccessible Jullundur Hoshiarpur area. These pamphlets 
warned the inhabitants against harbouring members of the Babar Akali gang, 
and offered encouragement to informers. No. 20 Squadron has been co-operating 
with the Royal Artillery, Infantry and Signals at Quetta. This squadron is working 
in close co-operation with the Army Staff College, and demonstrations of Army 
co-operation, reconnaissance, ammunition dropping, etc., have been given for the 
students. Special courses of one week’s duration have been arranged for the 
Staff College students, and during these courses the students develop their air- 
sense by actual flight. 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


EXPERIMENTAL INLAND AIR MAIL.—An experimental air service is being run 
on the route Plymouth—Manchester-Belfast, with the object of testing and 
demonstrating the possibilities of speeding up the delivery and despatch of overseas 
mail matter in the United Kingdom. Approximately 25 return flights are being 
carried out in connection with mail steamships arriving at Plymouth. Postal 
officials observe the arrivals of all machines on the service and records are being 
taken of the times taken in the carriage of dummy mail from Post Office to Post 
Office. These records will, in due course, be compared with the time taken in 
transport by rail of actual mail, arriving at Plymouth from America during the 
period of the tests. Dummy mail bags for Manchester and Belfast representing 
mail arriving from the U.S.A. are carried on northward trips. Except when mail 
is expected at Plymouth between 6 and 9.30 a.m., the machine leaves Plymouth 
each morning at 6.30 with the dummy mail. This machine arrives in Manchester 
about 9.30, and the Belfast bag is transferred to another machine, which, proceeding 
at 10 a.m., arrives at about 1 p.m. over Belfast, where the dummy mail is dropped 
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by parachute at an appointed place within the city. When mail is expected at 
Plymouth between 6 and 9.30 a.m., the machine is held up until a postal official, 
after witnessing the landing on the quay of the first bag of actual mail, arrives at 
the aerodrome with the dummy mail. Arrivals at Manchester and Belfast are 
postponed accordingly, the latest arrival in Belfast being timed at 4 p.m. Should 
mail arrive from America between 9.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. an additional service 
is run to Manchester only, arriving not later than 4 p.m. In this case the dummy 
mail for Belfast is carried on from Manchester by rail and sea service. 

In the southward service, dummy mails are not carried, but the machines 
are so timed that mail from Manchester and mail from Belfast taken to Manchester 
overnight by rail and sea could be carried on to Southampton on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays in ample time to catch the outward bound liners for America on the 
same day. The service is being operated by the De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
who are at liberty to carry passengers and goods, subject to no delay being occa- 
sioned thereby in the mail flights. Four pilots and four machines are employed 
on the service (three D.H. and one D.H. 50, the latter being the winner of the recent 
Gothenburg Air Transport Competition). The service, owing to its temporary 
nature, has to be carried out without complete wireless organisation and machines 
are not fitted with wireless. Meteorological reports and movements of aircraft 
are notified to and from Plymouth and Belfast by land line. 


BriTISH CONTINENTAL AIR SERVICES.—The position with regard to the formaticn 
of a National Air Transport Company on the lines recommended by the Hambling 
Committee has not yet crystallised. The two groups which put forward proposals 
to the Government, one a group composed of the Daimler, Handley Page and 
Supermarine Companies, and the other a group headed by S. Instone & Co., have 
been unable to meet the wish of the Air Ministry that they should unite, and for 
the moment, therefore, progress is checked. There has been a satisfactory develop- 
ment of traffic on the British subsidised air lines during the present year. The 
business community is awakening to the saving of time offered, and the resulting 
increase in traffic, combined with the more effective employment of machines 
consequent on the re-organisation of the services last October, has considerably 
improved the commercial efficiency of the lines. Indeed, during the summer, 
when the London-Paris service was carrying passengers up to the maximum 
capacity, this service approached the point at which operation on a self-supporting 
basis would become a practical reality. 

The following table illustrates the growth in traffic on the British lines which 
has taken place since the opening of civil aviation in May, 1919 :— 





























| 
| Machine Machine | Passengers Cargo 
Period. | Flights. Mileage. carried, carried. 
| Tons. 
Total, May 1919—March 1920 | 754 | 168,000 | 1,155 46°0 
Total, April 1920-March 1921 2,641 599,000 5,754 124°5 
Total, April 1921-March 1922 1,156 259,000 5,692 26°6 
Total, April 1922—March 1923 4,000 778,000 11,460 216°4 
Total, April 1923—-August 1923 2,100 430,000 9,800 * 
(5 months only). 








* Not available at time of compilation. 
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The accident which occurred at Ivinghoe on 14th September caused the first 
loss of life since 1920 to passengers carried on British air lines. The degree of 
safety attained is remarkably high; in the course of the whole of the flying covered 
by the above table (total, 2,234,000 miles) only three passengers were killed. 
The machine involved in the Ivinghoe accident, D.H. 34, G.E.B.B. 5, held a record 
for long service in the air. During the 18 months it had been in use it had flown 
for more than 2,000 hours, covering over 200,000 miles. A comparison of the air 
services and the corresponding rail and sea services brings into prominence the 
time saved and relatively small extra cost incurred by air travel. The London- 
Cologne air service, for example, saves 11} hours, and, if travelling expenses for 
meals, sleepers and tips are added to the rail and sea fare, the extra cost can be 
reckoned as a few shillings. Many officers of the Rhine Army who have used this 
service have been so impressed by its comfort and speed that they will not now 
travel by the ground route. 


GOTHENBURG AERO EXHIBITION.—From 25th July to 12th August a large 
aero Exhibition was held at Gothenburg, Sweden. Great Britain sent an exhibit 
of eight aircraft, ranging from the Avro “‘ Aldershot ’’ large bomber, to the Gloucester 
‘‘ Grouse,’’ a single-seater fighter, and, also, several engines. 

The Society of British Aircraft Constructors conducted the organisation of the 
British exhibit and the expenses were partly met by a grant from the Air Ministry. 


AVIATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
FRANCE. 


Civit Avration.—The competition for commercial aircraft, organised by the 
Aéro-Club de France, began on 17th September at Le Bourget. The competition 
was divided into two parts— 

1. Performance trials and tests of manceuvrability. 
2. A race of about 3,000 kilometres. 


The following machines competed— 
Breguet 4 engined All metal. Type 2z. 
Potez 3 engined. 
Farman 4 engined. Type F.4.S. 
Farman 4 engined. Thick wing monoplane. Type F.3.X. 
Blériot 4 engined. Type 115. 

The two Farmans and the Blériot successfully passed the first test, but the 
Potez was disqualified and the Breguet made a forced landing, crashed and later 
caught fire. In the ensuing race between the two Farmans and the Blériot, all- 
three machines completed the course, the Farman monoplane being placed first, 
the Farman biplane second, and the Blériot third. The prizes amounted to a million 
francs, of which the winner received 500,000 francs. 

TRANS-MEDITERRANEAN SEAPLANE Race.—This race was contested on Ist 
September, the course being St. Raphael-Bizerta (756km.) and Bizerta-Berre 
(866 km). A compulsory stop on both the outward and home journey had to be 
made at Ajaccio. Of the ten seaplanes originally entered, three were disqualified 
during the eliminatory trials, and during the race a further five experienced trouble 
and failed to complete the course. The two machines to survive were the 
“ L. Schreck,”’ type 17 H.E.z, fitted with an 180 h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine, which 
was placed first ; and the “ C.A.M.S.,” type 33B, two 260 h.p. Hispano-Suiza engines, 
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which was placed second. This race was to be followed by a second competition 
called the Concours de la Marine, the winner of which receives an order from the 
Ministry of Marine for aircraft to the value of 1,500,000 francs (excluding price of 
engines). Various conditions are laid down, among them previous completion of 
the St. Raphael-Bizerta-Berre course, and a non-stop flight from Ajaccio to Bizerta 
or vice-versa. Only the ‘ C.A.M.S.” fulfilled all the conditions, so that this 
machine was the only entrant for the Concours. 


MILITARY AVIATION.—In a press article Colonel Girod, Deputy Reporter to the 
French Military Ait Service, advocated the conclusion of a Military Air Agreement 
between Great Britain and France. After reviewing the decision of the British 
Cabinet to considerably increase the Royal Air Force, he admits that this cannot be 
considered excessive in view of the strength of the French Air Service. But the 
idea of a conflict between France and England being unthinkable he asserts that 
the air strength of the two countries is intended as protection against the ambitious 
schemes of Germany, but in order to prevent a competition in air armaments 
between France and England an agreement between the two countries should be 
entered into. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


NeEw York-San Francisco Nicut Mait.—The United States Air Mail Service 
concluded on 25th August a successful four day demonstration of a 28 hour air 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts by relays of mail planes 
flying day and night. Seven flights were completed, the longest time taken between 
New York and San Francisco being 34°23 hours, and the shortest, 26°14 hours, 
The average time of the last six flights worked out at 28°25 hours over a distance of 
2,680 miles. The 885 mile stretch between Chicago and Cheyenne was flown at 
night over a lighted airway.. The main air-mail fields were lighted by 36 in. 
revolving electric arc beacons casting a 450,000,000 candle power beam and also by 
another light of equal power which flooded the run-ways. A further 34 emergency 
fields, ranging from 15 to 30 miles apart, were illuminated by revolving beacons of 
5,000,000 candle power. Between these emergency fields, at 3-mile intervals, were 
acetylene gas beacons of 5,000 candle power. The success of the experiment has 
led the authorities to hope that a regular service of this nature may be instituted. 


THE SCHNEIDER TROPHY.—The international seaplane race for the Schneider 
trophy was held at Cowes, Isle of Wight, on September 28th, and was won by the 
United States. Only three countries competed, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. The machines entered by the American Navy were undoubtedly the 
finest examples of racing seaplanes yet seen in Europe. The winning machine, 
a Curtis Navy Racer fitted with a Curtis D.12 and 450h.p. engine, lapped over 
a triangular course at 177°38 m.p.h., which means that on the straight runs the 
machine was flying at over 190 m.p.h. The American air services are taking a keen 
interest in racing. Although the Schneider cup is officially a sporting and civilian 
event, the American team had all the resources of the United States Navy behind 
them. Their organisation was perfect and there is no doubt that they won the 
event with ease. Incidentally the American Navy also scored the four first places 
in the Pulitzer race recently contested at St. Louis, the winning aeroplane averaging 
a speed of just over 243 m.p.h, 

BomMBING TESTS ON OLD BaTTLEsHIPS.—On the 5th September last the old 
battleships “‘New Jersey ’’ and “ Virginia ’’ were bombed by Army aeroplanes. 
The first attack on the ‘‘ New Jersey ’’ was carried out from a height of 10,000 feet 
by six Martin bombers each carrying four 600 lb. bombs. ‘The ship was damaged 
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and listed to port. The second attack was made from 6,000 feet by eight machines 
each carrying one 2,000lb. bomb. No apparent damage was done. The third 
attack, from a height of 3,000 feet, was executed by eight machines with 2,000 Ib. 
bombs. The final attack was from 3,000 feet with 1,100 bombs, after which the 
ship sank. The operation lasted about six hours. The “ Virginia,’’ however, was 
sunk within 27 minutes of dropping the first bomb. The attack was made by eight 
machines from 3,000 ft., each carrying two 1,1001b, bombs, Only fourteen bombs 
were dropped. The results were considered satisfactory by the authorities, but do 
not prove that capital ships are doomed in view of the fact that the targets were 
stationary, the ships were old, no opposition was offered to the aircraft and the 
decisive attacks were carried out from as low an altitude as 3,000 ft. 


THE BarRLING BoMBER.—The test of the first Barling Bomber was carried out 
on 22nd August with satisfactory results. The machine attained a height of 2,500 
feet and made a good landing. Its wing spread is 120 feet, its speed 90 m.p.h., and, 
when fully loaded, weighs 40,000 lbs. It is engined by six Liberties. 


SIAM. 


History.—In 1g11 five or six Siamese Army officers went to France for the 
purpose of studying aviation. They returned to Siam in 1913, bringing with them 
several French machines, thus forming the nucleus of the Siamese Air Service. In 
1918 a party of 100 pilots and 600 mechanics were sent to France, where they were 
given further flying instruction, and then served on the French Front, some of them 
finally going into Germany with the French Army of Occupation. 


ADMINISTRATION.—The Siamese Air Service is distinct from the Army, having 
its own budget, but is equipped with Army personnel. It is run on semi-civil lines, 
the machines being used for carrying mails, passengers, medicines, etc., thus supple- 
menting the income to a certain extent. The policy in Siam at present is for each 
town to have its own aerodrome, which is maintained at the town’s expense. 
Periodically aerial demonstrations take place and subscriptions are solicited. By 
these donations more aircraft are purchased, each aeroplane thus bought being 
named after the town which has contributed to its purchase. 


ORGANISATION.—The Aviation Service in Siam is divided as follows :— 
1. The Technical Group. 
2. The Training Group. 
3. The Reconnaissance Group. 
4. The Bombing Group. 
5. The Fighting Group. 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are stationed at Don Muang, 20 miles north of Bangkok. 

No. 4 is at Korat. 

No. 5 is at Kohlat, near Petcha Buri, 140 miles S.W. of Bangkok. A group is 
equivalent to a Squadron and consists of 18 machines. It is dividedjinto_three 
Flights. 


AERODROMES.—There are five aerodromes in Siam, equipped with hangars and 
workshops. Landing grounds without hangars, but with fuel store, 25. Aerodromes 
and landing grounds under construction, 55. 


PERSONNEL.—The total number of pilots in the Siamese Air Service is about 
150. 
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MAcHINES.—French machines, of types which were used during the War, are 
exclusively employed. Aeroplanes are erected at Don Muang, the wooden parts 
being all made in Siam from local resources. 


TrAIniInc.—Flying training takes place at Don Muang. There are at present 
about 50 pilots under instruction. An air line is running fairly regularly between 
Korat and Ubon, and on several occasions medicines and vaccines have been 
despatched by air to places where plague had broken out, enabling the epidemic to 
be promptly dealt with. Other work includes photographic survey. Four hundred 
sq. km. have been completed round Bangkok and a further 2,000 sq. km. is about 
to be undertaken shortly. 


AIRSHIP NOTES. 


The French Naval rigid airships, “‘ Dixmude”’ and “‘ Méditerranée,” are now 
in commission at Cuers-Pierrefeu, near Marseilles. They have been thoroughly 
overhauled and fitted with new gas-bags. The ‘“‘ Dixmude,” which had not flown 
since 1920, carried out a successful trial flight of 15 hours on August 2nd, and since 
then has accomplished two endurance flights of 54 and 118 hours respectively, the 
latter being a world’s record for airships. The “‘ Méditerranée ’’ was in commission 
last year. She was chiefly used for training purposes and participated in fleet 
manoeuvres. After her re-fit, this airship made a trial flight on 28th July and 
recently has carried out several long flights in the Mediterranean. The American 
rigid airship Z.R.1, which was built at Lakehurst, New Jersey, made a successful 
trial flight on 12th September. She has also flown from Lakehurst to St. Louis, 
Missouri, and back, a total distance of 2,400 miles, Z.R.3, the rigid airship being 
built in Germany for America, is nearing completion, and it is expected that she 
will make her trial flight shortly. 
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MILITARY. 


BELGIUM. 
BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES MILITAIRES. 


August.—The operations of the Belgian Army. The campaign of September 
and October, 1916, in Transylvania, Politics as affecting the elaboration of a plan 
of campaign (concl.). The command of the advance guard. The transmission of 
intelligence and orders in an approach march. Machine gun support of infantry 
in the attack. The League of Nations. 

September.—The operations of the Belgian Army (cont.), The American War 
of Secession, Pt. 1. How can we keep war material level with the progress of 
science? Light armoured cars (cont.), The British “‘ Infantry Training, 1922.” 


October.—The operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). Was it a mistake to 
retire the Belgian Army on Antwerp in August, 1914? The American War of 
Secession (cont.). The principles of battle. Light armoured cars. Tactical 


employment of infantry. 
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FRANCE. 


LES ARCHIVES DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. 


No. 41.—German propaganda by the medium of Esperanto during the war. 
The 129th Infantry Regiment at Courgivaux and Montmirail in September, 1914. 
The Central Powers and the struggle to recruit the Poles in 1914-1918. Recollec- 
tions of the War. Paris during the battle of the Marne. 

No. 42.—The Turkish campaign in the World War: the Dardanelles. Dis- 
banded regiments. The Central Powers and the struggle to recruit the Poles in 
1914-1918 (cont.). Recollections of the War by General Palat. 

No. 43.—The Turkish Campaign in the World War: the naval operations. 
The War diary of a ship’s captain. The question of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
people of those provinces during the War. The Central Powers and the struggle 
to recruit the Poles (cont.). Recollections of the War by General Palat. 


LA REVUE D’'INFANTERIE. 

August.—The bicycle and the transport of infantry. The /taison of artillery 
and infantry. The use of ground (concl.). The new German Infantry Field 
Training (cont.). Four days of a battalion in action: forcing the passage of a 
river (concl.). Flammenwerfers in the late war. Operations in Morocco: the 
campaign of 1922. 

Septembey.—Infantry and the lessons of history. The problem of /iaison and 
transmission of intelligence. An encounter action. The new German Infantry 
Field Training (cont.). Concerning the rate of fire of machine guns. The pro- 
visional infantry field training manual. 

October.—Infantry and the lessons of history (cont.). The battalion in the 
attack. The new German Infantry Field Training (cont.). Cyclist companies. 


REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. 

August.—Tactical employment of infantry automatic weapons in the attack. 
A flanking manceuvre in the war of 1914-1918: the operations of the 1st Colonial 
Army Corps in the spring offensive of 1917. Introduction to the study of history : 
the tactics and organisation of an Army. Strategy and allied operations in the 
north (concl.). 

September.—The encounter battle. A flanking manceuvre in the war of 1914- 
1918: the operations of the 1st Colonial Army Corps in the spring offensive of 1917 
(cont.). A critical study of the provisional Manual of Infantry Training. The 
second battle in Champagne: the attack of the 27th Infantry Division on the 
25th September, 1915. A movement by Komoki. 

October.—Ludendorft’s strategy on the Russian front. A flanking manceuvre 
in the war of 1914-1918: the operations of. the First Colonial Army Corps in the 
spring offensive of 1917 (cont.). The second battle in Champagne (concl.). 


GERMANY. 


HEERES-TECHNIK. 
June.—Theoretical observations on the “life’’ of gun tubes and small 
calibre barrels (cont.). Simplified inventory making. Railways in the defensive 
battle of the Aisne (cont.). The problem of mechanically-drawn artillery. Nancy 
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—Camp des Romains—Novo Georgievsk (cont.). A survey party on the Eastern 
Front in the first 18 months of the War (cont,). 

July.—Theoretical observations on the “‘ life ’’ of gun tubes and small calibre 
barrels (cont.). Railways in the defensive battle of the Aisne (concl.). The 
Great War. Nancy—Camp des Romains—Novo Georgievsk (cont.). A survey 
party on the Eastern Front in the first 18 months of the War (concl.). 

August.—Theoretical observations on the “‘life’’ of gun tubes and small 
calibre barrels (cont.). Lorries. Employment of shrapnel. Nancy—Camp des 
Romains—Novo Georgievsk (concl.). 

September.—Protection by air. Theoretical observations on the “life” of 
gun tubes and small calibre barrels (cont.). 


MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT. 

No. 1. Thoughts on the strategic employment of the German cavalry in the 
War, by Baron v. Gebsattel. The German defeat as viewed by Americans. 
No. 2. Germany and Poincaré. The Russian deployment in August, 1914. The 
Infantry firearm. No. 3. The German cruiser war. Infantry Training Manual. 
The German Crown Prince and womankind. The Infantry firearm (cont.). No. 4. 
The military lessons of the War, by General von Kuhl. Moderncavalry. Recollec- 
tions of Field Marshal von Waldersee. The training of artillery. No.5. The 
French. Cavalry Corps in the Great War, by General von Kuhl. Bombing from 
aircraft. No. 6. The future enemy alliance. Thoughts of a British Officer on the 
war of the future. The infantry firearm. No. 7. Military’ flying in France. 
Supply and protection. 


SWITZERLAND. 


REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 
August.—Reform of the Supreme Command (concl.). Notes on the campaign 
n Morocco. The problem of massed machine guns. 
September.—Some strategic heresies. The Home Service. 


NAVAL. 


FRANCE. 


LA REVUE MARITIME. 

July.—A tribute to Pierre Loti. The mandates in the Pacific. The conquest 
of the North Pole. Disembarkation. 

August.—Admiral de Bon. Abraham Duquesne in the Baltic. The evolution 
of naval matériel and the future of the submarine. The organisation of a general 
staff. 

September.—The naval programme: the personnel of ships’ crews. The 
chief course of instruction at the naval war college. The beginnings of the British 
naval air force. 


LA VIE MARITIME. 


July.—The debate on the Washington Treaty. The present and future of 
the submarine. The naval budget and the transport of African troops in war- 
time. Vessels with Diesel engines. The French Mercantile Marine and the 


3F VOL. LXVIIT. 
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economic rupture with Portugal. Vain threats! England would change her 
weapon of offence. Making useof Madagascar. The naval doctrine and the aerial 
agitation in England. 


August—The defence of our coasts entrusted tothe Ministry for Air. 
Experiences with dirigibles. Bombs and aerial torpedoes. Naval and Air Policy. 
The riches of our Colonies. 


September.—Our foreign and our naval policy in opposition. Some simple 


problems. Reflections on the operations of the Lorraine in the Mediterranean in 
1914. Torpedoes and mines. Air defence of coasts. The first naval air force 
port—Plymouth, Cherbourg or Brest? The great problems of the British Empire, 
by Admiral Henry Campbell. The future of Morocco and the port of Casablanca. 


GERMANY. 


MARINE-RUNDSCHAU. 


July.—The organisation of the higher departments of the Admiralty in 
war. Observations on the foundations of naval policy of the Great Powers. 
New regulations for international wireless intercourse. Again, the problem of 
the flagship. Recollections of old sea times. 

August-September.—Landings on hostile coasts. The case of the Lusitania. 
The limitations of the technique of navigation. The naval battle of Massilia. 


ITALY. 


RIVISTA MARITIMA. 


July.—The training cruise of the Feruccio in 1921-22. Wireless in the naval 
war. The navigability of the Danube. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
August, September and October, 1923. 





HISTORIES. 


NEILL’s “‘ Brue Caps.” Vol. III. 1914-1922. By Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. 


Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) Aldershot. (Presented 
by Lieut.-Col. C. N. Perreau, C.M.G., late Commanding 1st Battalion Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers.) 


Tue AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL Forces IN SINAI AND PALESTINE. By H. S. Gullett. 
30s. 8vo. Sydney, 1923. 

CROWN AND COMPANY: THE HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE 2ND BATTALION Roya 

DuBuin Fusiviers. Vol. II. i1gr1-1922. By Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. 

Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. (Gale & Polden.) Aldershot. 1923. (Pre- 

sented by Lieut.-Col. G. S. Higginson, late commanding 2nd Battalion Royal 

Dublin Fusiliers.) 
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HISTORY OF THE SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE REGIMENT (1705~1923). By J. P. Jones. 
Maps and Plates. 25s. 8vo. (Whitehead Brothers.) Wolverhampton, 1923. 
(Presented by Lieut.-Col. M. B. Savage, C.B.E., D.S.O., Commanding 2nd 
Battalion South Staffordshire Regiment.) 

THE ANNALS OF THE KinG’s Royat RIFLE Corps. By Lieut.-Col. Lewis Butler. 
Vol. II., ‘‘ The Green Jacket.’’ Illustrations and Maps. 30s. 8vo. (John 
Murray.) London, 1923. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

PIONEERS ON Four Fronts. A SHORT RECORD OF THE DOINGS OF THE 107TH 
PIONEERS (NOW I/2ND BOMBAY PIONEER REGIMENT) IN THE GREAT WaR. By 
E. Haward. 8vo. Lahore, 1923. (Presented by Lieut.-Col. R. Marjori- 
banks.) 

THE HISTORY OF THE I/5TH BATTALION THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT. Compiled by 
Captain A. Fair and Captain E. D. Wolton. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) London, 1923. (Presented by Lieut.-Col. H. M. 
Lawrence, D.S.O., O.B.E.) 

MILITARY INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE LATE KING oF Prussia To His GENERALS. 
Translated from the French by Lieut. Foster, 1st (or Royal) Dragoons. 8vo. 
London, 1797. (Presented by Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Leetham, C.M.G., F.S.A.) 

THE CAMBRIDGE History oF Inpia. Vol. I, Ancient India. Edited by E. J. 
Rapson, M.A. 42s. 8vo. Cambridge, 1922. 


The following books were presented by Lieut.-Col. H. M. Williams, V.D. :— 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, OR A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE EVENTS CONNECTED 
WITH THAT IMPORTANT AiRA. By Lieut. G. W. Picton. Map and Plates. 


8vo. London, n.d. 

STANDING ORDERS OF THE 78TH HIGHLANDERS. 8vo, n.p. 1847. 

An ADDRESS TO VOLUNTEER CORPS GOING ON PERMANENT Duty. By Lieut.-Col. 
Gordon. 8vo. London, 1805. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN FRANCE FROM THE 


LANDING OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ON THE IST MARCH, 1815, TILL THE RESTO- 
RATION OF Louis XVIII. By H.M. Williams. 8vo. Cambridge, 1895. 
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‘* A Chapter of Misfortunes.’’ By Major-Grenerat W. D. Birp. (Forster 
Groom & Co., Ltd.) 

The campaign in Mesopotamia—at least until after the period with which 
General Bird’s book deals—was fought behind a curtain. Few in England followed 
the course of events on the Tigris—the Press refrained alike from propaganda, 
prophecy and criticism, for public opinion had enough to occupy itself. with 
nearer home. After reading General Bird’s history, it is impossible not to 
reflect as to whether it was not better so: for indeed the stars in their courses 
fought against us, and no clamour of the crowd could have availed. To say this 
may seem to imply that the conduct of the operations under review. was open 
to grave criticism; but one cannot read the first chapter of this book without 
realising that it is, above all, the author’s purpose, first to present, fairly and 
dispassionately, the appalling difficulties which faced those responsible, and then 
to criticise their decisions and the results secured under the steady beam of 
comparison, examination and analysis, rather than by the fireworks of praise 
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and censure. And therein, it may be suggested, lies the difference between 
Military History and wartime journalism. 

In the limited space to which a reviewer is entitled, it is impossible to deal 
adequately with the detailed and intricate story which General Bird unfolds, 
or to trace the subtle interrelation of the various political, strategic and tactical 
difficulties which is here so ably presented; that is more the function of a critical 
study, which, it may be added, the book most certainly deserves. It can only 
be the object of the reviewer to convey an idea of matter and manner; and to 
effect this, examples, as far as possible typical, must be presented. 

The author begins his book at the right point—that is to say, at that critical 
moment when the advance on Baghdad was under discussion; and in his account 
of the course which those discussions took, in his presentation of the difficulties 
to be considered, of the many and various considerations which had to be 
weighed, his capacity for impartial judgment is clearly evident. That the idea 
of an advance on Baghdad was no plant of sudden growth is proved, nor was 
Sir John Nixon eventually responsible; but it is equally true that his Memorandum 
of 30th August weighed considerably in the balance. General Bird makes an 
interesting point when he shows that Nixon’s arguments, founded upon doubtful 
assumptions as to Gallipoli and the Caucasus, were still persisted in when those 
assumptions were falsified by the course of events; and in his comparison between 
the ‘‘ mental attitude’’ of the two Commanders—Nixon and Townshend—is 
displayed a very just appreciation of that reaction of events upon characters 
which is responsible for so much in war. The verdict that Nixon “ allowed the 
advantages of the end to blind him to the absence of the means ”’ is just; but 
a reading of the subsequent pages, the story of the doubtings and the questionings, 
the shufflings and half-decisions, indulged in, both at Simla and in London, 
presents Sir John Nixon in the high relief of a man who at least held one opinion 
through thick and thin. 

As a first and direct result of the decision to advance on Baghdad, the 
Battle of Ctesiphon, and the approach march to the Turkish position, is dealt with 
in considerable detail. It is impossible to follow here the author’s circumstantial 
account of the confused fighting of 22nd-24th November: it is detailed and 
admirably clear, and well supported by a map—an advantage which the accounts 
of the relief operations do not share in an equal degree. ‘‘ Faites moi savoir,” 
quotes General Bird in a later passage, in stressing the importance of information; . 
but at Ctesiphon information, in the sense of “‘ intelligence,’’ was strangely 
inaccurate, and the Turks were enabled without our knowledge to concentrate 
more than twice the expected numbers.. Even so, General Townshend very 
nearly “‘ brought it off,’’ and his plan seems to survive the ordeal of General Bird’s 
able and careful examination; risks were involved, but it must be remembered 
that Townshend had met Nur-ed-Din before and summed him up. : 

With the retreat from Ctesiphon and the investment of Kut, Townshend’s 
ViIth Division leaves the stage. The rest of the book is concerned, primarily, 
with the relief operations, though the arguments for and against Townshend’s 
decision to stand at Kut should be carefully followed. They are exhaustively 
dealt with, very fully discussed, and as a conclusion there is a definite statement 
of the author’s opinion—a virtue valuable as it is rare. 

The literature of the Mesopotamian campaign is limited and, not excepting 
even the “ Report of the Mesopotamian Commission,” nowhere has such a full 
account appeared of the problems which faced the British Commander as 
General Bird here gives us. Simplified, it may be called a problem of time. 
Sir Fenton Aylmer, as General Bird points out, ‘‘ had to decide on a basis composed 
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largely of supposition as to whether to spend time in attempting the early relief 
of Kut-al-Amarah, or to devote such time as would be allowed by the enemy in 
completing the concentration for an advance.’”” But so much was “ supposition ”’ : 
the word comprises a multitude of uncertainties, of unknowable factors, of 
doubtful quantities. A casual reading of the interminable telegrams between 
Mesopotamia, India and England, and back again; of the orders and counter- 
orders; of the plans adjusted and readjusted; of the doubts and hopes which 
flickered from Whitehall and Simla—all these might lead to an easy impatience, 
were it not that the author shows so clearly that there was abundant reason, even 
if there can be no excuse, for vacillation. 

Of the three main engagements fought on the left bank—for it was by this 
bank that the relief was first attempted—that of Sheikh Saad may almost be said 
to have been unintentional; but the battle of the Wadi on the 13th January 
came near to being successful, when the weather, a more redoubtable enemy than 
the Turk, fought against us; and in connection with this series of operations, 
attention may be called to the appreciations of the problem on pages 130-131. 
The attempt on the 21st of January to storm the Hannah positions never looked 
like succeeding, the weather broke once more; henceforward it was the right 
bank which was to be the scene of the main operations. 

No detail is shirked in the account of the long deliberations which now 
followed; and there are occasions when it is only the very conspicuous sympathy 
and breadth of mind of the author which will restrain the reader from less 
patient criticism. 

The plan of action for what was in effect to prove the last serious attempt 
to relieve Kut—the movement against the Dujailah Redoubt and round the 
enemy’s right flank—is particularly interesting, coupled as it is with the author’s 
criticism on pages 208 et seg. Perhaps it came nearer to success than it deserved. 
Certainly it seems that for some hours Opportunity, almost miraculously, waited 
upon our pleasure; but at last grew tired of waiting. Nowhere is the author’s 
moderation more noticeable than in his criticisms on pages 219-220, which, if 
the reviewer may be permitted to say so, is as conspicuous an example of good 
taste as it is of fair judgment. As a very minor criticism, it may be suggested 
that the account of the Dujailah Battle, though clear and full, would be more 
readily grasped if a more complete map were provided, on the model of that 
which accompanies the account of Ctesiphon, where the routes of the various 
columns make the course of the action clear. 

General Bird’s book is, of course, rather for the student of Military History 
than for the general reader; and it is the former who will not fail to appreciate 
this account of a little known and intensely interesting campaign. To the 
reviewer’s mind, the book has the great merit of not only presenting both sides 
of the argument, but also of arriving at definite conclusions. The judgment of 
a military student such as General Bird is as valuable as it is rare. An unequivocal 
statement of the author’s opinion on any military question is very well worth 
having; and in the past—it is said with all due respect—such statements have 
been all too few. 


A History of the British Army. Vol. XI., 1815-1838. By the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue. (533 pp., with 14 maps; Macmillan & Company. 
40s, net.) 

In this lengthy volume Mr. Fortescue takes up the history of the British 

Army after Waterloo and carries it forward nearly a quarter of a century. 

It covers an epoch very similar to what we are now passing through—a time 
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of exhaustion, followed by slow recovery, after a prolonged period of warfare 
on a large scale, punctuated at intervals by small wars in distant theatres, and 
accompanied at home by incessant cries for retrenchment. Naturally economies 
were first practised on the Army, for the need for an efficient striking force was 
no longer apparent to the omniscient man in the street. 

The early part of Mr. Fortescue’s book, in which he deals with the lot of the 
British soldier in 1815, is by far the best part of this long volume. If this 
description were given by a subaltern as one of his winter lectures to his platoon, 
there is no doubt that the men would find some difficulty in believing that such 
conditions ever obtained in the British Army. But it must not be forgotten 
that such squalor was not only found in the barracks of the period, it was a 
common feature of many of the humble homes of thatera. In those days, a century 
ago, a soldier was not only underfed, but his unalterable daily diet was beef-broth 
and boiled beef. There was no change of fare, and there were only two meals 
a day. The men were also vilely housed. At night they were herded by fours 
in wooden cribs; and it was only thanks to the Duke of Wellington that, in 1827, 
each man was given a bed to himself. Further, the barrack rooms were shared 
by the wives of those married on the strength, and here their children were born. 
The same receptacles did duty as urine tubs at night and wash tubs by day. Every 
recruit began his military life in debt to the Government, and generally the 
private soldier was lucky to receive the magnificent daily dole of 2$d. Probably 
to hide some battalions from the politicians, much of the service was passed at 
stations—often very unhealthy stations—abroad, and it was no uncommon thing 
for a battalion to serve overseas for 20 years without relief. The entire personnel 
of the British battalions in the West Indies required to be replaced every two years, 
whilst on the West Coast of Africa the annual death rate touched 80 per cent. 

The troops quartered in Ireland at this time were distributed among 441 
stations, and furnished besides about nineteen hundred small detachments roving 
about. It passes comprehension how the unfortunate regiments were ever kept 
efficiently trained. 

So far as the officers were concerned, in those days of purchase, pay was poor ; 
and, save by purchase, promotion was almost at a standstill. In the Line the 
annual met emoluments of a First Lieutenant were calculated not to exceed {£85 
per annum, whilst those of a Lieut.-Colonel were only about £114. As for ordinary 
promotion, an Artillery Captain who had served as such all through the Peninsular 
War still held that rank in 1836; and Colonels of over 80 years of age were not 
unknown. In 1816, exactly as happens to-day, there was the same frenzied 
comparison of post-war with pre-war estimates and establishments, no notice 
being taken at all of the new Imperial commitments. The parallel is very close, 
for politicians change very slowly. 


This information could hardly have been given better; but, unfortunately, 


the rest of Mr. Fortescue’s book falls short of this standard, for his descriptions 
of the campaigns of the period do not show a real mastery of the subject. 
In all his orders of battle, given in footnotes throughout the book, although the 
Cavalry and Infantry units are identified, as one would expect in a history of 
the British Army, yet the Artillery units are not given. Occasionally the guns 
themselves are tabulated, but the actual units which used them are never identified 
at ail. Lack of information on this particular subject we are now trained to 
expect from Professor Oman in his volumes of the Peninsular War, but we look 
for a better and more detailed account from the historian of the British Army. 

We are told that the dying Duke of York congratulated himself on the 
“perfect order” of the force which he had just despatched to Portugal in 
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December 1826. This was far from being the case, but Mr. Fortescue has apparently 
been content to accept the Duke’s absurd statement. So far as the Artillery 
was concerned the facts are lamentably depressing. It was found necessary to 
dismount a Horse Artillery troop and to take horses from the Rocket Troop 
in order that the three 4-gun Artillery brigades and the ball-cartridge division 
(given by Mr. Fortescue as ‘‘ four companies’’) under Lieut.-Colonel Webber 
Smith, could be got away from Woolwich at all. After landing in Portugal the 
guns and wagons were found to be under-horsed, the horses’ shoes were of a | 
““ monstrous size,’’ and the nails were extremely bad. The harness was as rotten 
as the shoes were useless. Further, the gun detachments were below strength 
and there were no reserves, and some of the drivers had never been on horseback. 
Gun ammunition was insufficient, and over 10,000 musket cartridges were con- 
demned by a Board. The ammunition boxes were ‘ very fragile,’’ and the old 
gun and wagon wheels were so rotten that they went to pieces on the move. As 
Colonel Hime, after careful examination of the original documents, has written :— 


“The batteries which were the admiration of the world in 1815, were 
unfit for even a field day in 1826.” 

If that is what the Duke of York considered being in ‘“‘ perfect order,” then 
the Army had no cause to lament his speedy translation to another sphere of 
activity. It is a pity that Mr. Fortescue did not inquire carefully into this 
expedition, for its teaching is more than valuable at the present time. It shows 
the depths of inefficiency to which an Army must rapidly sink when starved by 
Parliament. 

The war in Nepal (1814-1816) had many features in common with other 
of our small wars; it took place in a little known, unmapped, and very difficult 
country, against brave and active foes, who were allowed to begin with a 
series of small successes. The Gurkhas showed great skill in constructing 
stockades, and our failures appear to have been due, partly to not crowning the 
heights, partly to a failure in synchronising the attacks of several columns, and 
partly to the fact that the war experience of the battalions engaged had been 
largely confined to the plains of Hindustan, and they were unaccustomed to 
warfare in mountainous country. The columns, too, were commanded by easy- 
going generals in a slow barrack-yard fashion, strictly according to routine. 
In connection with this campaign there is an amazing story. One of these 
unsuccessful and unnerved Major-Generals rode away early one morning from his 
column and did not return to it. He was merely relieved of his command in the 
field, but he was allowed to remain in the Service; and before his death, a quarter 
of a century later, he reached the rank of full general. At this even the Chinese 
are entitled to smile. It is true that Ochterlony provided a welcome exception 
to this melancholy collection of effete general officers, and the final success was 
largely due to his bold leadership. 

Stapleton Cotton’s successful storm of Bhurtpore in 1825 (where Lake had 
failed 20 years earlier) is very pleasant reading. The success was due largely 
to the commander, and to the Artillery and the Engineers, and the three 
indomitable battalions of British infantry. 

The Burmese War (1824-1825) proved to be chiefly a campaign against 
nature and against disease. In the five British battalions, 3,100, out of a strength 
of 3,600, died, and not one in 20 was killed by the enemy. 

Other campaigns included in the volume are the Pindari War, the War in 
Ceylon, the Ashanti Campaign (1823-1826), and the Kaffir War (1834-1835). 

But we think most soldiers will agree that now-a-days the British officer has 
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very little spare time, or indeed inclination, to study these small wars waged a 
hundred years ago with obsolete equipment, and exemplifying many tactical 
methods that are no longer appropriate. In volume I. Mr. Fortescue dealt very 
pleasantly with the campaigns of Marlborough in about 250 pages, and here we 
have 500 pages devoted to half a dozen small wars. The scale of treatment has 
been so enlarged that few officers now can find the leisure to read these rather 
rambling accounts, and fewer still can afford to buy the ponderous tomes that 
enshrine them. In this volume much space is given up to a summary of Home, 
Domestic, and Foreign Affairs (five chapters out of 21). Here again we 
doubt the usefulness of this additional information being incorporated in what 
purports to be a history of the British Army. The serious student will not be 
content with a mere précis, but he will study the sources for himself, and the 
ordinary officer will merely skip the whole of these chapters. This will be a pity, 
because, in the last one, called Imperial Policy and the Colonies, is hidden away 
the re-introduction of the lance, and the far more important innovation, the 
introduction of the percussion cap. Surely in a serious history of the British 
Army at least one chapter per volume should be given up to detailing the 
changes and improvements in guns and weapons that occurred in the period under 
review. The capture of Aden (1839) is similarly concealed in a chapter entitled 
Foreign Affairs (1830-1840). Is it not true that the captors of Aden were not 
called 1st Bombay Fusiliers until some years later, and did not they become the 
103td Foot (and not the roznd as stated in the text) ? 

The maps are clear and adequate and well reproduced. It is a pity that their 
usefulness for study is somewhat marred by their being bound in without a margin, 


La Guerre des Croiseurs, by Capitaine de frégate Chack. 2 Vols. Ouvrage 
publié sous la direction de l’état-major de la marine. 


This book can justly claim to be the first complete work of its kind. Sir Julian 
Corbett’s history deals with British, the German staff history with German, and 
the Japanese history with Japanese, operations at sea. Commandant Chack’s 
book is compiled from all the official histories published outside his own country; 
from the departmental records of the French Admiralty; and from a series of 
monographs which, as far as we can judge by the references given at the foot of 
each page, have been prepared in the Section Historique de la Marine. It is, 
therefore, the most scientifically prepared account of naval operations which has 
yet appeared. 

The phase of naval warfare with which the author is concerned is of extra- 
ordinary interest. In August, 1914, the Germans had a small number of light 
cruisers, and a homogeneous and fairly powerful cruiser squadron, in foreign waters, 
ready for an attack upon the trade routes of the world. They were faced by the 
overwhelming concentration of forces which the British and French Admiralties 
were able to assemble for the defence of trade; and these odds, already heavy, 
were further weighted against them by Japan’s entry into the war. The situation 
between August and December, 1914, will, therefore, probably go down the centuries 
as a test case of the power which a comparatively weak and dispersed force of 
cruisers possesses in the presence of a very powerful adversary. The result was 
surprising : the menace to our communications aftected the whole of our maritime 
strategy for months. We did not master the German forces until December; and 
during those five months of war they had won a victory at Coronel, and their 
cruisers had operated with success at two focal points of our great ocean high- 
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ways. Although those operations had only destroyed a negligible proportion of our 
tonnage, they had shown that a “‘ guerre de course ’’ can become dangerous quite 
independently of its actual destructions. The presence of enemy cruisers on the 
trade routes in August, 1914, had economic consequences of the first order; by 
a chain of causes, too complicated to be described, almost every banking house 
and every harbour authority in England, America and India felt the consequences 
of the .“‘ Emden’s ” operations off Colombo; of the “ Karlsruhe’s’’ cruise off the 
Rocas, and of Admiral von Spee’s victory at Coronel. 

The subject was well suited to the author’s talents, Despite the ridicule 
which has been thrown upon it, a guerre de course is the natural weapon of a weaker 
naval Power. To say that the utter destruction of your enemy’s squadrons is 
the only sound purpose of naval war is an excellent, but inadequate, doctrine. 
When a State is so weak at sea that it cannot destroy its adversary’s squadrons 
it must either find a substitute or do nothing. As the French navy has only on 
rare occasions been in a position to challenge the command of the sea which its 
chief maritime opponent has enjoyed, this substitute, or guerre de course, has been 
very scientifically studied by French naval experts, and its possibilities thoroughly 
explored. Commandant Chack’s book has, therefore, a sort of historical precedent 
with regard to the matter; by its clear, sculptural style, its grasp of big 
problems, its methodical arrangement of facts, it deserves to rank amongst the 
great classics of military history. 


SOME REGIMENTAL HISTORIES, ~ 


History of the Manchester Regiment. Vol. I. By Coroner H. C. 
Wy tty, C.B. (Published by Messrs. Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd.) 


The first volume of the History of the Manchester Regiment is a full record 
of the doings and adventures of the two regular battalions of the Manchester 
Regiment (late 63rd and 96th Foot) from the time when they were first raised 
until 1883. The volume is very well bound, and the type is excellent. There 
are six coloured illustrations by Gerald C. Hudson, and various other portraits, 
illustrations, maps and plans. 

Colonel Wylly has done his work extremely well, and the clear arrangement 
of the material makes the book easy reading and enables one to follow the 
fortunes of these two regiments from year to year without confusion. Practically 
all Colonel Wylly’s facts are supported by authority, which not only shows the 
methodical and conscientious way in which he has done his work, but makes the 
book of great interest to the student of military history. The history itself is 
dedicated by gracious permission to His Majesty King George V., and there 
is a foreword by the Colonel of the Regiment, Major-General Sir Vere B, Fane, 
K.C.B., K.C.LE. 

Commencing with the raising of the 63rd Foot in 1758, it follows the regiment 
through its many campaigns in the West Indies; in the strenuous fighting during 
the American War of Independence; through all its wanderings during the 
troublous days at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and through the 
hardships of the Crimean War. The doings of the 96th Foot are also most 
faithfully chronicled in Egypt, Portugal, Australia, New Zealand, and many 
other places, both in peace and war. To all students of Military History, this 
work will be of great interest, not only from the description of the campaigns, 
but from the great insight it gives of the modes and customs of the Army 
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during the last 150 years. To all members of the Manchester Regiment, of 
whatever rank, the book must be an unfailing source of pride, when reading of 
the great and glorious deeds of previous members of the Regiment. This volume 
will be shortly followed by others, completing the History of the two regular 
battalions up to date, and also describing the many great deeds of the Territorial 
and Service Battalions during the Great War. The whole work should make a 
worthy memorial of a great Regiment. C..M, T. 


The Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. Volume 2. By Lievt.- 
CoLoNnEL Lewis BuTLeR. (John Murray.) 


Many circumstances have combined to delay the appearance of the second 
volume of this fine history; but few ordinary readers, and still fewer of those 
who belong to “ the Sixtieth,” will be in agreement with the author that recent 
stupendous events can rob of any part of its interest the ever-absorbing story 
of the share of the Regiment in the Peninsular War. It is certainly unfortunate 
that Colonel Butler has had to depend for his facts, and especially for their 
expansion, rather upon official than regimental records, since such a story is thereby 
deprived of many of those personal touches which make it a really live one; 
but in the almost complete absence of regimental letters and diaries concerning 
the Peninsular period, it is really very remarkable how much the author is able 
to tell us of the part that the Regiment played in the war and of the officers and 
men who helped to make that part so leading a one. 

The present volume is mainly a history of the antecedents, raising and 
training of the 5th, the Rifle, Battalion; foreign in its origin, it was put together 
from certain foreign battalions of Jagers or light infantry, raised at the instance 
of the British Government, and which had enjoyed special advantages in being 
trained by commanding officers of high professional ability and progressive ideas, 
who had realised the possibilities of the ‘‘ rifle-gun ’’ in the hands of men specially 
instructed in its intelligent employment. The Rifle Battalion, as such, came 
thus into existence at the outbreak of the war with France in 1793, and, dressed 
in green uniforms with red facings, became, appropriately enough, responsible for 
gathering nearly all the Peninsular honours of the Rifle Corps. So soon as raised, 
the 5th Battalion was employed in Ireland during the rebellion, was then shipped 
to the West Indies and, more fortunate than other and more ancient regiments, 
returned to England in time to form part of the expeditionary force which sailed 
for Portugal under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley. As the author points 
out, only three corps are now in existence which accompanied that argosy and 
so formed the nucleus of the Peninsular Army, remaining in the Peninsula from 
1808 until 1814, and marching from the shores of the Atlantic to the northern 


slopes of the Pyrenees; it is surely a remediable oversight that those dates have’ 


never been added to the word “ Peninsula’’ among the “‘ honours” of these 
three corps—the 4oth, the 45th, and the 60th. The services of the two last-named 
regiments at Talavera have surely seldom been surpassed in any field. 

The account of the services of the 5th Battalion 60th in the war is virtually 
a history of the whole campaign in Spain, Portugal and France, for, unlike the 
g5th Rifles—the battalions of which served throughout as insoluable infantry 
units—the 60th was distributed among the divisions in one or more companies, 
and so took part separately in practically every one of the great battles of the 
war and amassed all the battle honours which the Corps bears on its appointments. 

Colonel Butler has gathered many details of the particular services of officers 
and men, of the distribution of the companies, of the casualties suffered, and has 
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provided the student with a large number of “ states ’—the exceeding value of 
which military reviewers of books of this kind alone seem able to appreciate; 
while there are many battle plans in the text and some half-dozen useful maps, 
contained in a pocket at the end of the book. The Army in general, and the 
Regiment in particular, will hope that so long a period may not again elapse 
before Colonel Butler provides us with a third volume. 


History of the South Staffordshire Regiment. By J. P. Jones (White- 
head Brothers, Wolverhampton), with nineteen illustrations and six maps). 


This well-produced volume contains a history of the Regular battalions of the 
South Staffordshire Regiment, late 38th and 80th Foot, which have served practically 
all over the world and taken part in nearly every war and every battle in which the 
British Forces have been engaged for the past two hundred years, as well as a short 
history of the 3rd and 4th Battalions, the 5th and 6th Battalions (Territorial Force), 
7th, 8th and 9th Service Battalions, roth and 11th Reserve Battalions, 12th Labour 
Battalion, and the 1st Garrison Battalion. 

Commencing with the raising of the 1st Battalion in 1705, Luke Lillington’s 
Regiment, as it was called after its founder, which in 1751 became the 38th Regiment 
of Foot, it follows the career of this regiment in its various stations and campaigns 
down to the present day. Two years after being raised it went to the West Indies, 
remaining there for fifty-eight years, chiefly in Antigua, and, like many corps 
in the British Army at that time—viz., about 1745—was in a miserably neglected 
condition, forgotten and starved by the authorities, with not forty per cent. of the 
men fit for service; their clothing was in rags, and they had neither belts, shoes, 
cartridge boxes, or swords, whilst the muskets used by. the 38th in the capture of 
Guadeloupe in 1759 were mostly the original ones brought out in 1707. Subse- 
quently, too, we find the officers labouring under great hardship, not having received 
any arrears of pay for some seven years! The movements of the regiment are 
faithfully followed from the West Indies, through the American War of Independ- 
ence, again in the West Indies, at the Cape, in South America, through the hard 
fighting in the Peninsular War, at Walcheren, in the Netherlands, South Africa, 
Burmah, the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, Egypt—both the 1882 and the Nile 
campaigns—the Boer War, and the Great War, where it served both in France and 
Italy. 

The 2nd Battalion, which was numbered the 80th Regiment of Foot (Stafford- 
shire Volunteers), was raised by Lord Henry William Paget in 1793. Its history, 
too, is carefully chronicled, in the Netherlands, Egypt, India, the Sikh and Burma 
Wars, the Indian Mutiny, Perak, the Zulu War in South Africa, and the 
Great War. This battalion went out to France with the 2nd Division in August, 
1914, and the graphic account of the retreat from Mons, published verbatim from 
the diary of one of the officers, is as interesting as it is realistic. 

These two battalions of the Regiment experienced as much hard fighting as 
any unit in the late war, and it is significant that each was selected by its respective 
Divisional Commander as one of the two battalions—two only were allotted to each 
Division—to be present at the review of troops held by the King in France on 
28th October, 1915. 

Though dealing mainly with the two Regular Battalions of the Regiment, 
the history of the others is equally faithfully and interestingly chronicled. With the 
exception of the 3rd Battalion, the 3/5th and 3/6th Battalions (Territorial), and the 
toth and 11th Reserve Battalions—whose lot it was to remain at home as “‘ feeders ”’ 
for the fighting troops—each of the other battalions went overseas, shared the 
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hardships of the campaigns, came in for much fighting, and suffered heavy 
casualties. , 

The book has three appendices, viz., ‘‘ Succession of Commanding Officers, 
38th and 8oth,” ‘‘ The Uniform of the Regiment,’’ and ‘‘ Honours awarded 1914~- 
1918.’ There is also a stirring foreword by the Colonel of the Regiment, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Tucker, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

The author has evidently taken much pains in compiling a readable and 
certainly interesting history of this old County Regiment, which, as he puts it, 
has never advertised itself. It should be of great interest to all members of the 
South Staffordshire Regiment as well as to the students of military history. It is to 
be regretted, however, that he did not collaborate with an officer of the regiment 
before going to press, for, besides the mis-spelling of some names, such as Sherberras 
instead of Sceberras, Boys for Boyes, Brooksband for Brooksbank, etc., there are 
several inaccuracies which a military man assuredly would not have fallen into. 
For instance, it is stated that Lieutenant-Colonel Thackweil on retirement from 
the command of the 1st Battalion was succeeded by Colonel C. Elmhurst, C.B.; this 
latter officer was a Lieutenant-General, and appointed Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Battalion. Again, it is stated that after Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre had been killed 
at Kirbekan he was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Beale (should be Beal) ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Beal merely exercised temporary command of the battalion 
in the field on this occasion pending the arrival from home of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Norman Pringle, Bart., who had been appointed to the command. It is also 
stated that at Bottom Wood, near Mametz—when on the Somme in 1916—the 
ist South Staffords had the 8th South Staffords on their flank; it was the 8th North 
Staffords which belonged to the r9th Division and was on the flank of the rst South 
Staffords on this occasion. A soldier, too, would never make use of the term 
‘‘ Brevet Major/Captain.”’ The index, also, might have been more ample, several 
names which appear in the text having been omitted therefrom. 


‘*Crown & Company.’’ Vol. II. By Coroner H. C. Wytty, C.B. (Gale 
and Polden, Ltd.) 

“I believe it is generally accepted that Ireland’s losses in the Great War 
were proportionally heavier than those of her sisters in the United Kingdom, and 
that despite the indignity of exclusion from participating in the national call for 
conscription, with all its dire consequences.” 

So speaks with equal truth and sadness the Colonel who was the last to 
command the famous 2nd Battalion of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the ‘‘ Old 
Toughs,’’ whose glorious record extends for nearly 300 years of gallant service 


in every part of the world. The history of their share in the Great War has been. 


written by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B., and under the title of ‘‘ Crown & Company ” 
he has given us a faithful record of deeds that have surely never been sur- 
passed and not often equalled even in the splendid annals of British regiments. 
We say advisedly a faithful record, for Colonel Wylly indulges in no eloquence, 
paints no word-pictures, and confines himself to a “ plain, unvarnished tale.’ 
But whoever reads it with attention will experience a feeling of awe akin to that 
which made a monarch of old exclaim once, “‘ Lord, what stout hearts men may 
bear !”’ This record enlarges the reader’s ideas, not only of the limits of valour’s 
achievements, but of the limits of human endurance. The “‘ Old Toughs”’ were 
great not only in their hours of glorious victory; they were greater far in the 
terrible days and nights of defeat and of retreat, when they guarded the rear of 
the British lines falling back to Le Cateau in Angust, 1914; in the second battle 
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of Ypres in 1915 when, more than half-smothered with German gas, -they held 
on through the awful machine-gun fire of 13th May, and, as the only officer who 
survived that day wrote: ‘‘ When the wounded were sent away after dark, there 
were no Dublins in front of Battalion Headquarters. From about 2.30 p.m. there 
was no fighting in our trenches; everyone held on to them to the last; there was 
no surrender, no quarter given or accepted; they all died fighting at their posts.” 

Who shall measure the force of the traditions of an old and great regiment ! 
The Royal Dublin Fusiliers, formerly the 1st Bombay European Regiment, was 
first formed as an East India Company regiment in 1644, and all the greatest 
deeds of the earliest days of British dominance in India are recalled in 
the names inscribed on their Colours—‘ Arcot,” ‘ Plassey,’’ ‘‘ Pondicherry,” 
‘“ Wandiwash.’’ There is an inheritance which is not by the flesh, but of the 
spirit. Truly in this sense they were the sons of the men who won the name 
of the ‘Old Toughs” by their marvellous endurance through those earliest 
days of unmitigated hardship under Indian suns—these men of to-day who 
faced, not the German guns only, but the deadly rigours of the trenches, 
the sickness, the unspeakable mud of Flanders, the exhausting strain of 
continual marching and fighting without rest. At the end of the Somme 
battle of 1918, when “‘ what was left of the 1st Battalion of the Regiment was 
sent up and incorporated in the 2nd Battalion, and the 16th Division was reduced 
to one Infantry Brigade” . . . Speaking of these troops, an observer 
remarked: ‘they had been fighting for nine days, but were very cheerful and 
full of vigour.” 

“Crown & Company ”’ is essentially a soldier’s record; im it deathless deeds 
are set down without glorification, and losses almost unparalleled without 
lamentation. The only eloquence is that of figures. See in the Appendices the 
Roll of Honour. See the List of Honours and Rewards. But better than these 
are the thanks of Divisional Commanders and Brigadier-Generals: “‘ No troops 
could have done better service.”” ‘‘ I thank you for all you have done.” ‘“‘ A very 
dashing and successful exploit. The 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers are to be 
congratulated.” 

And what comes at the end of their long and glorious record? Disbandment. 
On Monday, the 12th of June, 1922, in St. George’s Hall of Windsor Castle, the 
Colours of six famous Irish Regiments are handed over for safe keeping to the 
King. It is an unexampled scene of majesty, of pathos, of mutual understanding, 
of splendid self-restraint. Outwardly, this ending may have seemed to many as 
the triumph of a faction, the last insolence of a well-simulated “ economical 
necessity.’’ But it was not so, The British Army knows better. At the gate of 
Windsor Castle, where the Colour-parties were met and escorted on their way, 
the Band of the Grenadier Guards formed up in front of the Grand Entrance, 
and played ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” as the detachments marched under the archway 
and passed, with their Colours, out of sight. 


Military Organization and Administration. By Major W.G. LinpsELL, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., p.s.c., R.A. (Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 


In preparing officers for promotion, it has been found that an interesting 
and reliable book on Organization and Administration which would save close 
study of details—rarely required in examinations—has been impossible to obtain 
since the Great War, but this difficulty has now been met by Major W. G. Lindsell’s 
book, recently published by Messrs, Gale and Polden. 
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It is written in an interesting style, and the plates enable one to grasp essentials 
quickly. If a fresh edition can be published annually (or, better still, every six 
months) to keep pace with the many and frequent amendments and changes in 
establishments, it will supply a long-felt want. As it stands, the study of this work 
is strongly to be recommended. 


From a Terrace in Prague. By Lirvut.-CoLonet B. GRANVILLE BAKER, 
D.S.O. (Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 


This is a very informing book, written with humour and understanding. 
There are probably few Englishmen who have visited this old city of Bohemia, 
fewer still who know anything whatever about its history; and the author has 
much to tell us and tells it very entertainingly. Most of us have heard of 
John Huss or Hus, as the writer, no doubt for wholly sufficient reasons, prefers 
to call him; and was there not also a Witch of Prague? But Colonel Baker’s 
knowledge is very much wider even than this, and he discourses of the surroundings 
of the ancient city, of all that there is to see within it, and of the part which it 
and those who dwell there have played throughout the centuries. Colonel Granville 
Baker would seem to have studied the history of Prague to some purpose; the 
city has clearly laid its fascination upon him and, anxious that we should be 
interested even as he has been, he has spared no pains to give us all possible 
details of many happenings in ancient times, including those in the days of that 
King of Bohemia who fell at Crécy and, under some duress, bequeathed his motto 
to an English Prince, whose descendant is now the most popular young man in our 
country and every day of his life is an example of the motto that has come to 
him from the city of which Colonel mene has told us so much and illustrated 
so well in line and colour. 
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